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THE  CHAPEL 
ON  THE  SHORE  OF  THE  ADRIATIC  SEA. 

•Proceeding  along  the  coast  of  the  Adrladc, 
.  from  the  little  island  of  Milete  toward  Ragusa,  the 

oarigator  perceives  on  the  shore  to  the  right  a  chapel, 
with  a  gilded  cross,  and  on  a  rock  at  a  little  distance 
the  ruins  of  a  castle.  The  seaman  instantly  suspends 
his  labour,  and  with  his  red  cap  between  his  folded 
hands  utters  a  pious  ejaculation.  Not  long  since, 
one  of  these  coasting  vessels  sailed  by  with  several 
passengers  on  board,  and  among  the  rest  a  German 
and  a  Ragusan.  The  latter  had  resided  several  years 
at  Vienna ;  the  former,  after  the  manner  of  his  coun. 
trymen,  was  curious  to  know  the  bottom  of  every 
thing,  and  consequently  the  origin  of  this  chapel, 
which,  to  judge  from  its  architecture,  could  not  be 
very  old.  The  courteous  Ragusan,  seating  himself 
on  the  deck  beside  his  inquisitive  companion,  began 
the  following  narrative : — 

It  was  at  Carlsbad  that  Louisa  and  Robert  first 
beheld  each  other;  she  a  fatherless  orphan,  attending 
an  infirm  mother;  he  the  younger  son  of  a  respectable 
lioase^  she,  young,  beautiful,  poor,  and  sprightly; 


he,  ten  years  older,  rather  grave  and  gloomy,  bat 
equally  handsome  and  poor.  *^  Your  father,"  said 
Louisa's  mother  to  her,  ^^  was  an  excellent  man,  of  a 
good  ancient  family :  he  filled  for  many  years  a  high  post 
in  the  department  of  finance,  and  yet  died  in  poverty. 
The  prince  loudly  lamented  that  he  had  lost  one  of 
his  most  faithful  servants,  who  had  saved  him  mil. 
lions,  and  settled  on  me  a  pension  of — twenty  pounds. 
Your  future  fortune,  therefore,  must  depend  on  your 

beauty  and  your  virtue." ^*  Your  brother  is  thg 

eldest  son,"  such  was  the  way  in  which  Robert's  £a. 
ther  had  addressed  him,  ^'  consequently  you,  poor 
fellow,  have  no  qther  resource  than  to  seek  your  for. 
tune  in  the  military  service.  My  influence  has  pro. 
cured  you  a  lieutenant's  commission.  I  can  give  you 
a  couple  of  handfuls  of  ducats  a-year  besides,  and  for 
the  rest  you  must  fight  your  way  through  the  world 
^s  well  as  you  can." 

These  admonitions  produced  the  desired  effect  on 
both.  Louisa  set  off  her  personal  charms  with  vir- 
tues and  accomplishments,  as  did  Robert  his  courage 
with  assiduity  and  a  high  sense  of  honour.  Both  had 
also  hitherto  scrupm^Blly  followed  the  warning  of 
their  prudent  parents,  to  guard  against  that  loVe 
which,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  insinuates  itself  by 
the  eyes  into  the  heart.  ^^  You  must  not  like  any 
but  a  wealthy  man,"  was  the  injunction  of  the  mother, 
when  her  daughter  had  attained  her  fifteenth  year ; 
and  as  the  hei^rt  at  that  age  is  still  a  stranger  to  love, 
Louisa  nodded  assent,  and  replied,  '^*  That  is  a  matter 
of  coarse." 


^<  Top  must  not  ihink  ^f  a  wife  witlioat  a  good 
fortune,"  Md  the  father,  Mrhen  his  son  etitered  into 
the  world ;  and  as  Robert  had  just  returned  fron  the 
first  parade,  and  was  looking  at  his  new  aniform  with 
great  delight,  he  smiled^  and  replied,  ^<  That  is  a  mat- 
ter of  course/'  Fate,  howeVer,  decreed  otherwise  | 
for  no  sooner  had  they  met  at  Carlsbad,  than  tha 
spring  at  that  place  appeared,  in  respect  to  thii 
warning,  to  he  ta  them  a  rery  Lethe.  Their  heard 
sickened,  while  all  the  visitors  around  them  dranit 
deep  draughts  of  health,  Louisa'^  Tiyaeity  and  Rou 
bert's  gravity  tempered  each  other:  both  becana 
more  amiable,  but  only  when  tiiey  were  alone  toge« 
ther,  for  in  large  companies  they  were  seized  with 
an  awkward  embarrassment.  They  were  at  infinite 
pains^  to  conceal  what,  without  this  effort,  not  a  crea- 
ture  would  have  observed,  but  which  was  now  per'- 
ceived  even  by  the  gentlemen  who  frequented  the 
rooms  with  spectacles  npon  their  noses.  ^^  The  poor 
things  are  in  love,"  had  long  been  whispered  through 
the  company,  before  Robert  and  Louisa  had  yet  ven. 
tnred  by  a  single  syllable  tif  confide  the  public  secret 
to.  each  other.  \ 

.  At  length  he  once  chanced'.^  meet  her,  plunged 
in  soft  melancholy,  at  the  monument  known  by  6ie 
same  of  Dorotheits  St^ikk  The  genius  of  love,  who 
is  known  to  hover  ov^l^itMs  stonfe,  erected  in  memory 
of  the  most  enchanting:  of  mortals,  inspired  them  with 
courage  to  declare  thefi'  pftsiripn  in  faltering  accents. 
An  interchange  of  hearts  Was  instantly  followed  by 
that  of  the  first  emibraces. 
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Eiery  body  knows,  o^  if  there  be^  any  who  ^4o 
not,  how  much  are  they  to  be  pitied ! — that  the  fir9t 
kiss  transfuses  the  whole  soul  upon  the  lips,  while  the 
other  senses  keep  holiday.  .  It  was,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  the  lovers  heard  not  the  rustling  of  foot- 
steps in  the  grass,  and  saw  not  the  red  shawl  that- 
fluttered  in  the  wind.  It  was  the  young  and  merry 
Madame  Wickenfeld,  who  suddenly  cried,  ^^  Bravo l^^ 
dhd  clapped  her  hands  with  a  loud  laugh.  Louisa, 
blnshing  like  scarlet,  rose  from  her  seat,  upon  which 
she  again  sunk  back  trembling,  and  almost  wished  the 
earth  to  open .  and  receive  her.  Robert  stood  and 
£xed  his  eyes  on  the  fair  listener  with  an  expression 
of  doubt  and  indignation. 

^^  Why  so  terrified,  my  dear?''  said  Madame  Wick- 
enfeld:^^ am  I  not  a  woman  as  well  as  yourself? 
Why  so  grave,  lieutenant?  Is  it  because  you  once 
courted  me  ?  That  makes  no  difference.  I  am  your 
friend,  your  confidante,  if  you  please."  It  was  ac« 
tually  true  that  Robert  had  paid  some  attentions  to 
this  lady  before  he  knew  Louisa ;  and  it  was  even  said 
that  one  dark  night  he  was  admitted  to  her  by  a  pri. 
Tate  door,  while  oldM*  Wickenfeld,  who  then  lay  on 
his  death-bed)  was 'making  his  will.  Louisa  had  for. 
tunately  heard  none  of  these  unfavourable  reports, 
otherwise  Robert,  with  all  his.  excellencies,  would 
scarcely  have  captivated  her  heart ;  for  every  female 
requires  of  her  lover^  and  frequently  even  of  her  hus- 
band, that  she  should  be  the  first  and  only  woman  for 
whom  he  ever  conceived  a  passion,  and  above  all 
that  she  should  be  the  first  and  the  only  one  in  whose 
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anns  he  lias  tasted  the  intoxicating  cup  of  pleasure. 
Of  this  last  point  women  are  so  tenacioos,  that  the 
greatest  mischief  would  often  ensue,  If  they  were  not 
fortunately  on  the  other  hand  so  credulous  as  cheer- 
folly  to  belicTe  CTery  hardy  assurance  of  the  dear  de* 
eeiTer.  Louisa,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  belieTcd  her 
Robert  when  he  declared  that  the  only  partiality  he 
had  ever  shewn  for  Madame  WickenfekL  consisted  in 
a  few  unmeaning  compliments.  It  is  not  improbable, 
howcTer,  that  there  might  have  been  something  more 
between  them,  for  the  young  and  handsome  widow 
bat  too  ill  concealed  her  rexation,  though  it  escaped 
the  notice  of  two  lovers  who  had  no  eyes  but  for 
themselves,  and  who  had  so  much  need  of  a  confi* 
dante.  Yes,  indeed,  love  not  only  makes  people 
blind  towards  tiie  object  of  their  passion,  but  also  to 
every  one  who  kindly  lends  an  ear  to  their  hopes  or 
complaints.  Robert  and  Louisa  poured  forth  their's 
into  the  bosom  of  Madame  Wickenfeld,  by  whom 
they  were  encouraged  and  ridiculed,  consoled  and 
laughed  at. 

As  Louisa's  sickly  mother  never  went  into  com- 
pany, but  ardently  wished  that  her  daughter  might  be 
noticed  in  the  great  world,  she  was  highly  delighted 
to  hear  that  a  lady  of  fashion  had  conceived  a  parti- 
ality for  her  darling,  and  offered  to  introduce  her  to 
all  her  acqu^ntance.  Accordingly,  Louisa  was  sel- 
dom absent  from  her  patroness,  by  whom  she  was 
watched  with  such  maternal  care,  that  she  had  very 
few  opportunities  of  speaking  to  her  lover,  and.  then 
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Aiily  for  ft  few  mrnntes  at  a  time;  for,  under  the  pre^ 
iext  of  preventing  surprises  which  might  not  always 
terminate  so  farourably  as  that  at  Dorothea's  Stone, 
iMadame  Wickenfeld  accompanied  her  unexperienced 
rival  in  all  her  walks,  was  a  witness  of  all  her  conver. 
fations  with  Robert,  and  even  seemed  not  to  perceive 
liow  troublesome  her  presence  was  to  them  both. 
i  '*  The  lovers  nevertheless  felt  happy,  for  they 
were  daily  together,  and  what  they  durst  not  say 
aloud  they  read  in  each  other's  stolen  glances.  Thus 
passed  several  weeks.  Robert  unexpectedly  received 
a  letter  from  his  father,  informing  him  that  he  had 
been  appointed  captain  in  the  H'andverian  legion,  and 
that  he  must  return  home  immediately  to  embark  for 
England.  On  this  occasion  the  old  gentleman  in 
strong  terms  repeated  his  admonition  not  to  throw 
himself  away  upon  any  female  without  fortune.  This 
was  a  point  that  he  had  not  touched  upon  for  several 
years,  for  which  reason  his  son  was  rather  surprised 
i^t  he  should  be  reminded  of  it  just  at  this  juncture. 
He  mustered  in  idea  all  his  country-people  who  were  at 
Carlsbad,  to  discover  which  of  them  could  have  given 
his  rigid  father  a  hint;  but  his  suspicion  never  rested 
on  the  handsome  and  complaisant  Madame  Wicken- 
feld. His  promotion  was  doubly  welcome,  as  it 
brought  him  a  step  nearer  to  the  wished.for  accom- 
plishment of  'an  union  with  Louisa :  the  order  fdrMs 
departure  was  on  the  other  hand  most  painful.  But 
he  was  a  soldier — honour  called,  and  he  was  obliged 
tot>bey.    Madame  Wickenfeld,  affecting  wonder  and 
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pitj,  herself  contriTed  a  private  intenriew^  Hhtd  {km 
loTers  might  exchange  their  last  tender  adiens,  and 
they  were  eyen  left  a  few  nnnates  alone.  It  wer« 
Beedless  to  observe  that  embraces  and  protestatioiis 
conyerted  these  few  miniites  into  seconds.  On  the 
return  of  their  confidante  they  both  fell  upon  her 
neck,  and  with  tears  entreated  her  to  be  the  channel 
of  a  private  correspondence.  This  request  was  grant, 
ed  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  and  Robert  departed 
with  the  pleasing  persuasion  that  not  a  man  on  eardi 
possessed  a  more  generous  friend  or  a  more  faithfai 
mistress.  At  each  stage  he  wrote  long  letters,  re- 
lating how  he  should  ^ght  and  obtain  prq^otion, 
riches,  and  laurels,  which  in  a  few  years  he  would  lay 
at  the  feet  of  his  beloved  Louisa. 

These  long  letters  were  all  punctually  delivered, 
and  as  diffusely  answered  by  Louisa,  who  found,  in 
this  incessant  reading  and  writing,  such  inexhaustible 
pleasure,  that  she  felt  not  the^  want  of  any  other.  It 
occupied  her  whole  time,  for  when  she  had  learned 
Robert's  last  letter  by  heart,  she  began  again  with 
the  first.  This  delightful  employment,  together  with 
the  recollection  that  Robert  had  now  and  then  mani. 
fested  a  disposition  to  jealousy,  led  her  to  the  reso- 
lution to  withdraw  herself  from  the  circles  to  which 
she  had  recently  been  accustomed,  and  to  live  only 
for  her  mother,  or  rather  for  her  passion.  Madame 
Wickenfeld,  however,  soon  demonstrated  that  she 
would  be  a  laughing-stock  to  all  the  company  at 
Carlsbad,  if  she  were  to  bury  herself  in  solitude,  im- 
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mediately  after  the  captain's  departure.  '^Peo]Je 
begin  to  whisper  already,''  said  the  artful  woman, 
<^  and  God  knows  what  they  might  then  take  into  their 
heads — You  know  what  I  mean.  In  short,  let  me 
beg  of  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  relinquish  your 
intention." 

These  persuasions'  were  reinforced  by  the  com- 
mand of  her  mother,  who  was  extremely  anxious  that 
her  beautiful  daughter  should  be  seen  and  admired. 
O I  that  Louisa  had  but  opened  her  heart  to  this  weak 
but  virtuous  mother !  that  she  had  not  forgotten  that 
even  for  a  guilty  daughter  there  is  no  refuge  more 
secure  than  the  maternal  bosom !  Unfortunately  she 
wa4  afraid  of  afflicting  the  sickly  old  lady,  who 
seemed  to  have  set  her  heart  upon  a  rich  son.in.law  ; 
and  though  she  was  firmly  convinced  that  her  lover 
would  shortly  return  with  high  rank  and  a  large  for* 
tunc,  she  knew  her  mother  much  too  well  to.  flatter 
herself  with  the  hope  of  impressing  her  with  this  per. 
suasion :  she  was  therefore  silent,  and  accompanied 
Madame  Wickcnf eld  as  before  to  balls  and  assemblies. 

But  she  began  to  look  pale  and  languishing,  and 
this  paleness  and  languor  increased  as  Robert's  letters 
became  less  frequent.  This  only  heightened  her 
charms,  and  augmented  the  number  of  her  admirers. 
She  was  distinguished  above  all  by  the  rich  Baron 
Frauenthal,  a  man  already  indeed  in  the  autunl4|||i£ 
life,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  finest  estates  in  Hun. 
gary,  Transylvania,  and  even  in  Dalmatia.  He  was 
moreover  well-bred  and  accomplished,  possessed  aA 
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>iaposiog  peram,  and  was  thofovglilj  acquainted  with 
tte  tone  and  manners  of  the  world.  He  formally 
paid  his  court  to  Louisa,  and  soon  gained  Madame 
Wickenfeld,  whoso  preponderating  influence  orer 
the  beautiful  girl  had  not  escaped  him.  He  even  ob« 
tsdned  an  introduction  to  her  mother,  Madame  Dd. 
ling,  on  whom  the  mere  idea  of  such  a  son.in.law  had 
a  more  inrigorating  effect  tium  all  the  baths  and 
springs  in  the  uniTerse  would  have  prodaced.  Ma. 
dame  Wickenfeld  favoured  as  much  as  possible  the 
wishes  of  the  baron,  often  left  him  whole  hours  alone 
with  Louisa,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  embarrassment 
and  complaints  of  the  latter. 

It  was  now  sereral  weeks  since  she  had  received 
a  letter  from  Robert,  though  the  packets  regularly 
came  to  Cuzhaven.  Madame  Wickenfeld  did  not 
faU  to  point  out  the  account  of  their  arriyal  to 
liouisa  in  every  newspaper ;  and  it  was  also  known 
that  the  Hanoverian  legioa  had  landed  safely  in 
England.  But  in  vain  did  the  mourner  wait  from  one 
post-day  to  another ;  not  one  sigh  of  love  did  the 
winds  waft  across  the  ocean. 

^'  He  must  be  dead !"  said  she  at  last.  ^'  No  such 
thing,"  rejoined  her  confidante;  ^^he  is  like  all  the  rest 
of  his  sex."  Louisa  of  course  did  not  believe  her,  for 
a  female  would  rather  suppose  her  lover  to  be  dead 
i|pn  to  be  like  all  the  rest  of  his  sex.  Her  experienced 
friend  was  not  discouraged;  she  was  not  weary  of 
giving  gentle  hints,  and  occasionally  related  instances 
of  mens'  inconstaacy,  till  the  dejected  girl  at  length 
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began  to  conceiye  the  possibility  that  she  might  her« 
Self  experience  something  of  the  kind.  Though  Ma« 
dame  Wickenfeld  had  thus  succeeded  in  shaking  her 
faith,  her  hopes  howerershe  was  unable  to  destroy. 
-  Meanwhile  the  baron  daily  became  more  ena« 
mourcd,  and  daiily  grey^  more  importunate.  No  fe- 
male had  ever  before  resisted  him ;  he  therefore  as. 
eribed  Louisa^s  reserve  merely  to  childish  bashfulness, 
and  thinking  It  prudent,  at  his  time  of  life,  to  deviate 
a  little  from  the  ordinary  course,  he  applied  directly 
to  the  mother  for  her  daughter's  hand.  The  good 
woman  melted  into  tears  of  joy;  she  requested,  for 
decency's  sake,  only  a  few  days  to  consider  the  pro. 
posal,  wMeh  the  baron  granted  with  a  condescending 
■mile.  With  transport  she  clasped  Louisa  in  her 
arms,  congratulating  her  and  herself  on  their  future 
prospects.  But  what  was  her  astonishment,  when 
Louisa,  sobbing,  embraced  her  knees,  and  made  a  con- 
fession which  filial  duty  should  two  months  before  have, 
dictated.  The  tender  mother  pardoned  her  darling 
for  withholding  a  confidence  which  nothing  but  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  had  now  extorted  from  her,  , 
and  even  felt  strong  enough  to  sacrifice  her  own  wish 
to  that  of  her  only  child ;  but  this  wish,  she  thought, 
should  not  be  nourished  entirely  by  the  imagination^  ^ 
neither  should  love  dwell  in  an  aerial  castle,  but  ba 
able  to  descry,  though  at  a  distance,  some  porf  ii# 
which  to  steer  her  variegated  bark.  Now,  as  tha 
captain  maintained  sueh  an  equivocal  silence,  it  would 
certainly  appear  too  capricious  to  reject  on  his  ac« 


count  the  proffered  happiness.  Louisa  herself  could 
not  object  to  the  justness  of  this  reasoning,  and 
though  she  could  by  no  means  consider  the  happinesf 
in  question  as  any  happiness  for  her,  still  the  idea  of 
relicTing  her  old  and  infirm  parent  from  all  future 
anxiety  had  powerful  charms  for  her  mind.  The  ten. 
derness  of  this  parent,  her  affecting  readiness  to  sacri. 
fice  her  own  comforts,  if  by  so  doing  she  could  ensure 
the  felicity  of  her  only  child,  roused  the  courage  of 
the  daughter*  She  only  requested  the  favour  of  be« 
ing  permitted  to  write  a  long  letter  to  the  captain^ 
and  positively  declared,  that  if  this  remained  unan« 
swered,  or  flattered  her  with  too  distant  hopes,  she 
would  then  resign  herself  without  murmuring  to  her 
fate. 

Throughout  the  whole  transaction,  Madame 
Wickenfeld  was  duly  consulted.  She  approved  of 
every  thing,  and  undertook  to  forward  Louisa's  letter 
•afely.  The  baron  meanwhile  pressed  for  an  answer* 
The  honest  mother  thinking  it  wrong  to  conceal  from 
him  the  state  of  affiurs,  communicated  every  thing 
to  him.  At  this  disclosure  he  seemed  neither  sur. 
prised  nor  discouraged.  A  scornful  smile  played 
upon  his  lips.  He  signified  that  this  last  trial  would 
be  wholly  superfluous,  but  yet  he  was  ready  to  ac 
quiesce  in  the  whinu  One  thing  only,  he  said,  gave 
him  pain.  The  season  was  nearly  over:  Madame 
Dalling  was  making  preparations  for  her  departure: 
her  residence  was  in  a  remote  province,  to  which  he  ^ 
was  prevented  from  attending  her :  how  then  should       \ 
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he  be  informed  as  speedily  as  he  wished  of  the  cap. 
tain's  answer  ? — and  if  it  proved  favourable  to  him, 
how  conld  a  man  of  his  age  be  expected  to  lose  so 
mnch  precious  time  in  travelling  backwards  and  for. 
wards  ?  He  therefore  proposed  in  the  most  flattering 
terms,  that  Madame  Dalling  should  in  the  mean  time 
go  to  Prague,  as  the  diversions  of  that  agreeable 
city,  the  residence  of  numbers  of  genteel  families, 
would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  her  on  leaving  the 
waters ;  adding,  that  he  had  there  a  house  completely 
furnished,  which  was  perfectly  at  her  service,  and  that 
his  presence  would  not  lay  any  restraint  upon  the 
young  lady,  or  injure  her  reputation,  as  business 
called  him  to  Vienna,  from  which  capital  he  should 
not  return  till  he  received  a  hint  to  that  effect  from 
Madame  Dalling. 

Louisa  manifested  a  great  aversion  to  this  ar. 
rangement.  It  was  indeed  mnch  too  early  to  acquiesce 
in  such  a  proposal,  which  was  certainly  an  anticipa. 
tion  of  a  closer  connection;  but  the  weak  parent 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  acting  a  brilliant 
part  at  Prague  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  Madame  Wicken- 
feld  tendered  herself  as  a  companion,  and  the  offer 
was  accepted.  The  baron  immediately  dispatched  a 
messenger  with  orders  to  prepare  every  thing  for  their 
reception.  •  At  their  departure,  he  respectfully  at- 
tended his  guests  to  their  coach.  At  every  station  the 
travellers  found  relays  of  horses,  and  refreshments 
provided ;  they  were  every  where  treated  with  the 
utmost  politeness ;  nobody  demanded  or  would  take 
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any  money  of  them*  This  was  extremely  agreeable 
to  Madaioe  Bailing;  and  on  the  second  night,  when 
they  reached  Prague,  and  the  coach  stopped  before  an 
elegant  house,  brilliantly  lighted  up,  where  they  were 
received  by  servants  in  rich  liyeries,  and  conducted 
into  a  mansion,  respecting  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  whether  it  was  the  temple  of  Luxury  or  of 
ConTenience,  she  fell  upon  the  neck  of  her  daughter, 
exclaiming,  '^  Ah,  Louisa !"  Though  she  then  threw 
herself  in  silence  upon  a  sopha,  yet  her  secret  wishes 
were  perfectly  legible  in  her  sparkling  eyes. 

Madame  Wickenfeld  smiled  as  she  drummed  with 
her  fingers  upon  the  windows  of  plate.glass,  and  ob«  * 
serred,  that  in  such  a  fairy  palace  it  could  not  surely 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  forget  an  ungrateful  mortal* 
Liouisa  with  a  heavy  heart  remained  silent*     The  foU 
lowing  day  several  letters  of  recommendation,  with 
which  the  baron  had  furnished  them,  were  delivered, 
and  there  was  none  but   what  produced  the  most 
pleasing  effiect.     The  strangers  were  instantly  intro. 
duced  into  the  first  circles,  and  treated  with  the  most 
delicate  attention.     Though  Madame  Dalling  had  no 
demands  upon  her  purse  in  the  baron^s  house,  yet  the 
companies  which  she  daily  frequented,  and  in  which 
maternal  vanity  hoped  to  see  the  tribute  of  admira- 
tion paid  to  the  fair  Louisa,  obliged  her  to  expend 
much  more  than  her  circumstances  would  afford.  Her 
solicitude  on  this  account  was,  however,  soon  re« 
moved  by  Madame  Wickenfeld. 

"  Why  don't  you  borrow?"  said  she  in  an  easy, 
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•onfident  tooe :  ^^  the  mother-in-law  of  sach  a  man 
will  obtain  credit  any  where ;  and  then  what  are  a 
few  hundreds^  more  or  less,  to  the  rich  Baron  Fran. 
enthal  ?" 

The  weak  old  lady  suffered  herself  to  be  per. 
fuaded,  and  in  a  few  weeks  contracted  so  manjr 
debts,  that,  had  her  hopes  been  disappointed,  she 
would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  Prague  as  a  beggar 
or  an  impostor.  Louisa  herself  protested,  but  not 
always  with  suf^pent  warmth,  against  the  quantity  of 
finery  and  trinkets  with  which  her  mother  daily  co- 
yered  her  dressing-table,  for  she  still  remained  a  wo« 
<  man ;  and  though  it  is  a  common  saying  that  1ot& 
subdues  all  things,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  female 
vanity  is  conquered  by  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  in  which  Robert's  answer 
was  expected  had  elapsed.  Louisa  was  reminded  of  it 
in  a  whisper — she  was  silent.  The  information  was 
repeated  in  a  louder  tone,  on  which  she  begged  for 
another  week,  after  that  for  a  second,  and  then  for 
the  last.  In  this  last  arrived  at  length  the  wished-for 
letter,  addressed,  however,  not  to  Louisa,  but  to 
Madame  Wickenfeld.     It  was  as  follows  : 

''  Dear  Friend,  I  regret  the  time  and  paper  you 
haveSvastcd  in  reminding  me  of  a  person  whom  I. 
y^ifyr  I  ^^  never  seen,  I  am  deeply  impressed  with 
the  jho;nour  shewn  me  by  Mademoiselle  Dalling,  but 
decm^^mj^elf  unworthy  pf .  her.  Let  hec  in  God's 
name  besltow  her  hand  on-^jy||lr  Baron  Frauenthal,  or 
any  other  of  her  numerous  admirers,    i  am  firmly 
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rasolTod  to  remalii  at  a  distabce  a  tranquil  spectator 
of  her  felicity." 

Uofortonate  Louisa !  How  she  trembled  when  the 
letter  was  opened ! — how  wildly  she  laughed  when 
it  was  read  by  her  cruel  friend  I —  bow  eagerly  she 
snatched  it  from  her,  recognized  the  hand,  and  was  yet 
nnwilling  to  believe  her  eyes !  What  a  night  succeed* 
ed  that  evening !— what  a  morning  followed  that 
night!  ^^  Be  not  childish," .  said  Madame  Wicken* 
feldy  ^^  and  learn  at  last  to  know  men,  whose  hearts^ 
at  they  call  them,  reside  in  their  eyes,  and  when 
die  latt^  turn  so  do  the  former  along  with  them.  This 
Is  yonr  first  lesson,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  so  painful. 
I^  who  still  fancy  myself  yonng  and  handsome, 
have  bad  many  of  the  kind,  and  none  of  my  acquaint* 
ance  can  boast  of  being  more  fortunate." 

The  fair  lady  knew  neither  Louisa  nor  love,  if  she 
expected  any  benefit  from  such  consolations.  The 
forsaken  Louisa  indeed  never  attempted  to  justify 
her  inconstant  lover,  but  a  secret  wish  that  she  had  it 
in  hor  power  to  justify  him  was  still  uppermosl^in  her 
soul— consequently  she  did  not  hate  him.  Madame 
Wickenfeld,  judging  of  Louisa  by  herself,  had  vainly 
calculated  upon  the  irritation  of  her  feelings  and 
wounded  pride  ;  for  even  now  she  manifested  not  the 
smallest  desire  of  becoming  Baroness  Frauenthal,  and 
would  fain  have  devised  some  specious  pretext  for  a 
fresh  delay.  Her  mother,  however,  gravely  hinted 
at  a  multitude  of  bills  unpaid,  and  declared^  sighing, 
that  she  should  be  obliged  to  leave  Prague  with  dis- 
grace, unless  ber  daughter  fulfilled  hec  promise. 

VOL.   I.  C 
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decided  lier.  Madame  Wickenfeld  aent 
expref  s  to  Vienna ;  the  Baron  retomed  in  less  time 
hzn  the  messenger,  and  in  a  few  days  draped  Ins  tic- 
tim  to  the  altar.  The  bridegroom's  eyes  sparkled^ 
those  of  the  bride  appeared  languid ;  the  mother's 
overflowed  with  tears  of  joy,  and  those  of  her  friend 
expressed  the  highest  exultation. 

Louisa  was  now  a  rich  lady.  She  had  it  in  her 
power  to  make  her  ears  half  an  inch  longer  by  means 
of  diamonds,  to  heighten  the  whiteness  of  her  bosona 
with  ydfow  laces ;  she  could  go  abroad  wheneTer  she 
pleased  with  the  most  splendid  equipage,  conTert  her 
staircase  in  wyiter  into  a  flower  garden,  and  possessed 
all  the  other  envied  advantages  of  that  kind  :  bot  her 
peace  and  her  engaging  Tiracity  were  fled.  Jealous 
as a  tiger  I  had  almost  said,  if  slander  even  of  ti- 
gers were  excosable-^jealous,  however,  as  a  man 
who  knows  that  he  is  almost  thirty  years  older  thaa 
his  handsome  wife,  did  the  baron  shew  himself.  Imme- 
diately after  the  nuptials. '  The  generous  confldence 
towards  him  evinced  in  the  communication  of  Loui. 
•a*s  affection  for  Robert,  now  became  an  inexhausti. 
ble  source  of  torment  to  the  unfortunate  baroness. 
Not  a  day  passed  but  she  was  jeered  and  reviled,  some- 
times with  cutting  sarcasms,  and  at  others  with  se- 
rious asperity.  Whenever  she  appeared 'pensive,  lie 
spitefully  observed  that  she  was  probably  thinking 
of  Robert.  If  an  officer  in  scarlet  regimentals  hap- 
pened to  pass  by,  he  raved  like  a  lunatic,  and  main- 
tained that  she  had  looked  after  him  with  a  sigh.  A 
thousand  times  he  reproached  her  with  having  onlj 
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giTen  him  a  hand  which  Robert  had  rejected ;  and 
when  she  hambly  reminded  him  that  nothing  had  been 
concealed,  but  that  he  was  preyiously  acquunted  with 
the  whole  affair,  the  sense  of  his  injustice  onlj  serred 
to  exasperate  him  still  more,  and  often  hurried  him  io« 
to  the  greatest  indecorums.  In  this  melancholy  si- 
tuation Louisa  had  no  other  comfort  than  the  satis* 
faction  of  her  mother,  from  whom  she  concealed  her 
sufferings  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  attempt  she 
could  scarcely  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  facili. 
tated  by  her  mother  herself;  for  the  good»old  lady 
fio^g  her  new  quarters  extremely  comfortable^ 
would  ndther  see  nor  hear,  and  never  asked  any 
questions. 

.  Madame  Wickenfeld  passed  her  time  in  appa- 
rently thoughtless  trifling  about  her  languishing 
friend,  abusing  the  men,  and  striving  to  revenge  their 
inconstancy  on  one  of  their  sex  every  month.  As  the 
carnival  approached,  the  baron  conducted  the  ladies 
to  Vienna,  chiefly  out  of  vanity,  that  he  might  exhibit 
his  charming  wife  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Her 
beauty  was  the  more  fascinating  as  her  cheeks  had  yet 
BO  occasion  for  paint.  The  Viennese,  highly  suscep. 
tible  of  beauty  of  every  kind,  whispered  to  each  other 
with  evident  pleasure,  whenever  the  Baroness  Frau- 
enthal  enteVed  a  ball-room  or  a  box  at  the  theatre. 

Being  once  at  a  brilliant  masquerade,  she  had  cho. 
ten  a  quiet  place  to  look  about  her,  and  had,  as  it 
were,  entrenched  herself  behind  a  row  of  ladies,  when 
a  domino  approached  the  person  that  was  seated  just 


before  her,  and  taking  off  the  mask,  stooped  doim 
to  speak  to  the  latter.  Louisa  accidentally  turned 
her  eyes  that  way,  recognized  Robert,  uttered  a  loud 
shriek  and  fainted.  When  she  came  again  to  herself, 
she  was  lying  upon  a  sopha  in  her  bed-chamber  ; 
her  mother  sat  weeping  at  her  feet ;  Madame  Wick* 
eafeld  stood  watching  at  the  window,  and  the  baron 
hastily  pacing  tfie  room,  cursed,  rayed,  gnashed  his 
teeth,  dendKd  his  fists,  and  seemed  with  difficulty 
to  refrain  from  acts  of  Tiolence*  He  was  dishonour* 
cd,  he  cried,  foaming  with  rage,  and  in  accents  scarce* 
ly  articulate  ;  he  had  been  made  a  laughing-stock  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  to  erery  'prentice-boy,  and  to 
every  serTant^maid  in  the  city. 

Thb  was  not  the  fact ;  for  when  Louisa  was  so 
suddenly  surprised,  though  she  was  instantly  sur. 
rounded  by  a  circle  of  inqnisitiTC  spectators,  through 
which  the  baron,  who  hastily  repaired  to  the  spot, 
could  scarcely  force  his  way;  jet  it  nerer  entered 
into  any  one's  head  to  put  an  unfarourable  construe* 
tion  on  this  accident,  as  Louisa  was  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  ^ladies  only,  and  not  a  person  of  the  other 
sex  had  spoken  to  her.  It  was  naturally  ascribed  to 
the  heat  of  the  place.  Robert,  the  only  one  who 
suspected  the  real  cause,  had  immediately  retired,  but 
unfortunately  not  unseen  by  Madame  Wickenfeld, 
who  on  her  way  home  with  the  senseless  Louisa  and 
the  baron,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  dropped  a  hint 
of  the  matter,  and  took  care  .not  to  contradict  the 
conjecture  that  Robert  had  spoken  to  fho  baroness* 
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of  tkis  supposed  contersation,  which  he  demanded 
in  a  hush  and  imperious  tone ;  and  when  Louisa  in 
few  and  gentle  words^  and  with  a  serene  look,  pro* 
tested  that  he  was  mistaken,  he  foamed  witii  f nry,  and 
nshed  ont  of  the  room  denouncing  Tengeaace* 
Louisa  was  still  redined  on  the  sopluu  Two  big 
drops  trickled  down  her  pallid  cheeks,  [but  she  wept 
not.  She  calmly  requested  to  be  left  to  herself,  and 
resting  her  head  upon  her  hand  stedfastl y  gaaed  till 
daj.break  at  the^  flame  of  the  nocturnal  taper.  At 
length  she  rose,  went  to  the  table,  wrote  a  few  words, 
rung  the  bell  for  her  maid,  and  gaye  her  a  note  to  carry 
to  her  husband. 

In  this  note  she  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  to  a  con. 
▼ent.  The  baron  ^^  grinned  horribly  a  ghastly 
smile"  at  the  affrighted  girl.  <'  TeU  'your  mistress,** 
said  he,  ^^^  that  her  wbhes  are  commands  for  me, 
and  that  she  shall  soon  enjoy  the  profoundest  soli, 
tnde." 

Consoled  by  tUs  answer,  Louisa  anxiously  expect,. 
ed  a  Tint  from  her  mother,  in  order  to  communicate  to 
herihe  resolution  which  she  had  taken.     Noon  came, 
erening  arrived,  but  still  her  mother  ncTcr  appeared. 
Her  anxious  daughter  imagining  that  she  was  unwell, 
would  haTe  sent  her  maid  to  her,  would  have  gone 
herself  to  her  mother's  room,  which  was  in  a  wing  of 
die  bonsc  ;  but  what  a  nuxture  of  opposite  feelings 
snddeaiy  overwhelmed  her,  when  she  found  the  door 
•r  her  sitting-room  locked,  and  the  giri  informed  her 
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with  tearf  tliat  she  was  a  prisoner,  HhBt  nobod  j  was 
pennitted  to  see  her,  not  eyen  her  mother,  vho  had 
aireadj  in  vain  tried  everj  means  to  soothe  her  enraged 
ion.in.law* 

Louisa  folded  her  hands,  raised  her  eyes  toward 
bearen,  and  sunk  upon  a  chair,  where,  plunged  in 
gloomy  silence,  she  remained  till  night  arrived.  A  key 
now  grated  in  the  door  of  the  ante.room,  her.  prison 
opened,  the  baron  with  a  stem  look  entered,  and  offer- 
i,*d  her  his  arm,  with  the  words,  ''  Come  along,  ma. 
dam.''  She  rose  and  accompanied  him,  without 
deigning  to  ask  a  single  question,  or  to  prefer  a  single 
intreaty.  He  conducted  her  down  a  back  staircase : 
a  travelling  carriage  stood  at  the  door ;  a  domestic 
with  the  physiognomy  of  a  bandit  opened  the  door : 
the  baron  handed  in  the  silent  sufferer,  and  with  a  loud 
laugh  wished  her  a  good  journey.  The  bandit 
mounted  the  box,  and  in  a  few  minuteis  Louisa  had 
passed  the  gates  of  Vienna. 

The  night  was  very  dark.  As  long  as  the '  coach 
rolled  along  the  pavement  of  the  streets,  Louisa 
thought  herself  quite  alone  ;  but  when  it  proceeded 
with  less  noise  she  heard  a  slight  rustling  by  her 'side; 
she  was  somewhat  affrighted,  and  asked  :  ^^  Is  any  bo* 
dy  here  ?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  a  hoarse  female  voice — '  **  And 
who  are  you  ?" —  "  Old  Bridget,  at  your  ladyship's 
service." — This  Bridget,  who  had  not  long  before  sat 
to  a  painter  at  Vienna  as  a  model  for  the  Witch  of 
Endor,   was  a  kind  of  overseer  of  the  linen  and 
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fbte  in  the  baron's  house,  though  she  had  fanoerly 
followed  a  Tery  different  profession.  Louisa  had 
scarcely  seen  her  twice,  and  had  conoeiTed  a  stroag 
dislike  of  her  physiognomy. 

^^  How  came  yon  hidier  ?  What  is  your  business 
here?" 

^^  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  being  your  ladyihip*s 
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^^  At  the  place  to  which  I  am  going  I  shall  want 
no  maid." 

The  witch  made  no  reply;  Louisa  was  Ukewiss 
silent,  and  the  coach  proceeded  at  a  great  rate.  In 
two  hours  they  arrived  at  the  first  stage ;  the  horses 
were  changed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  continued 
their  journey.  Louisa  uttered  not  a  word;  but 
when  at  day.break,  they  had  alieady  passed  the  third 
stage,  she  could  not  forbear  turning  to  her  attendant 
with  the  question :  ^'  Are  we  far  from  the  con. 
▼ent?" — "  What  convent  ?"  "  That  to  which  you  are 
taking  me." — He,  he,  he,  it  would  be  a  pity  indeed 
to  shut  up  such  a  handsome  lady  in  a  convent.  No, 
no,  his  lordship  wonH  do  that.  I've  known  him  from 
a  child  ;  he  need  not  be  told  that  moments  may  come 
when  anger  subsides,  and  the  heart  longs  for  reconci. 
liation ;  and  for  this  a  convent  does  not  afford  the 
best  opportunity." 

^^  My  God  I  whither  are  they  dragging  mc  ?" 

'^Dragging!  Nay,  heaven  forbid!  We  are  tra- 
velling post  in  a  fine  convenient  coach,  and  then  the 
sun  shines  wherever  we  go.  If  your  ladyship  will 
but  place  confidence  in  me,  matters  will  all  go  well." 
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Th9  witch  im  fact  appeued  Dot  dianclined  to  re^ 
commence  her  old  trade.  She  had  long  been  dissaiis* 
fied  whh  die  baron,  because  he  seemed  to  keep  her 
merely  out  of  charity,  and  after  snch  long  andlaitlu 
ful  serrices,  he  of  tern  went  from  one  year's  end' to 
another  without  speaking  to  her,  though  she  so  dearly 
loTcd  to  talk  of  past  and  consequently  better  times. 
On  this  occasion,*  indeed,  he  had  suddenly  sent  for 
her,  recdved  her  with  talkative  affiOulity,  and  even 
conferred  on  her  the  honourable  office  of  a  Duenna ; 
but  tills  could  not  completely  remove  her  spleen,  be* 
cause  she  was  well  aware  that  it  was  only  done  because 
Ae  baron  stood  in  need  of  her  assistance,  and  could 
fnd  no  better  tool  to  execute  his  Tongeance*  Hence 
it  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter  for  Ijonisa  to 
gain  OTer  Mrs.  Bridget,  had  she  but  chosen  to  descend 
from  the  pinnacle  of  innocence  into  the  abyss  of  de* 
prayily.  But  the  abject  baseness  betrayed  by  aU 
that  proceeded  from  tiie  old  woman's  lips,  excited 
such  a  strong  disgust,  tiiat  she  would  not  only  have 
no  more  to  say  to  her,  but  eyen  gravely  commanded 
her  to  be  silent.  Mrs.  Bridget  merely  muttered  that 
she  thought  peojde  in  snch  a  situation  owed  some  rem 
spect  to  cert^n  persons,  and  afterwards  maintained 
a  sullen  silence.  She  had  not  yet  betrayed  the  only- 
thing  that  Louisa  wished  to  know,  which  was,  tv 
what  place  they  were  going.  Neither  would  the 
coachman  answer  this  question,  which  the  Injured 
wife  was  too  proud  to  repeat.  She  odmly  resigned 
herself  to  her  fate,  merely  mourned  with  silent  tears- 
her  separation  from  her  mother,  and  reclined  in  a 
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corner  of  Ae  coach,  behdd  the  pissing  cities,  Tillages, 
and  fields. 

At  length  thej  reached  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
a  UMignificent  prospect  for  one  who  had  never  yet 
beheld  the  sea.  For  half  a  day  together  her  eyes 
wonld  be  fixed  on  the  immense  liqmd  mirror,  and 
pursne  the  waves,  as  diey  rose,  increased,  and  at  last 
foaming,  overwhelmed  and  buried  one  another.  So 
fares  it,  thought  Louisa,  with  the  hopes  of  the  human 
breast,  and  she  felt  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  the  specta. 
cle  of  this  iacessant  rising  and  sinking.  She  was  now 
m  Dalmatia.  Not  far  from  Ragnsa,  a  republic  now 
alao  overwhelmed  by  the  turbulent  billows  of  time, 
stood  an  ancient  castle  upon  a  steep  rock  near  the 
sea,  inhabited  only  by  owls,  bats,  and  a  paralytic 
keeper— an  inheritance  which  had  devolved  to  the 
baron  from  hb  mother's  side,  and  was  now  destined 
to  be  the  prison  of  Louisa.  She  shuddered  as  the  car* 
riage  proceeded  across  a  dreary,  grass-grown  court. 
yard ;  and  the  striking  of  an  old  castle-clock  resem* 
bled  the  tolling  of  a  sepulchral  bell.  The  driver  de- 
livered  a  written  order  to  the  keeper,  who  read  it 
without  uttering  a  word,  rattled  his  keys,  scraped  the 
mst  from  them,  opened  a  creaking  door,  and  con- 
ducted his  prisoner  up  a  damp  marble  staircase  to  the 
best  apartments,  la  which  the  gilt  leather  tapestry 
hnng  in  tatters  from  the  walls.  Louisa  summoned  all 
her  fortitude,  and  not  a  ringle  sigh  escaped  her. 

It  was  evening  when  she  arrived;  in  the  castle 
itself  it  w»  already  dark,  and  this  increased  the  hor. 
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ror  of  the  place.  As  soon  as  she  was  shewn  her 
chamber,  she  desired  to  he  left  alone,  tlirew  herself 
dressed  as  she  was  upon  the  bed,  and  wept  till  her 
wholly  exhausted  body  could  no  longer  resist  the  soft 
embraces  of  sleep.  The  tempestuous  wind  which 
howled  through  the  apartments  of  the  castle,  and 
played  with  the  loosened  tilss,  as  a  swallow  would 
with  a  feather,  presented  to  her  half  wakened  senses 
terrific  dreams,  which  it  again  destroyed,  when  with 
the  first  dawn  of  morning  it  chased  sleep  from  her 
weary  eyes*  She  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  sea.  The  ^rst  beams  of  the 
sun  trembled  like  liquid  gold  on  the  bosom  of  the 
wayes.  The  majesty  of  the  prospect  bowed  the  knees 
of  the  unhappy  baroness :  she  prayed  widi  fervour, 
and  felt  herself  in?igorated.  The  consciousness  of 
her  innocence  gave  her  sufficient  strengdi  to  form  the 
firm  resolution  to  endure  her  afflictions  without  a  mur- 
mur, to  suffer  neither  a  tear  nor  a  compliant  to  escape 
her  in  the  presence  of  her  keepers,  and  thus  to  spoil 
th^  malicious  pleasure  of  her  tormentor.  She  accom. 
modated  herself  to  her  situation  as  well  as  she  could. 
The  place  afforded  no  books,  and  she  was  denied  the 
use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper :  she  nevertheless  devised 
a  thousand  little  occupations.  She  made  neat  baskets 
of  rushes ;  she  formed  rosaries  of  corals  which  are 
found  upon  that  coast;  she  collected  variegated 
stones  and  sea- weed ;  she  fed  the  y^kmg  swallows  in 
the  nests  under  her  window,  and  watched  the  sea. 
mews  sporting  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  divin|^ 
deep  beneath  the  waves. 
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She  was  allowed  to  walk  once  a^ay  bj  the  sea-side, 
and  of  this  privilege  she  neyer  neglected  to  avail  her- 
self, though  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  the  bandit  were 
invariably  her  disagreeable  companions.  Fortunately 
these  keepers  were  soon  tired  of  their  troublesome 
office:  the  old  woman  several  times  affected  severe 
illness,  and  the  licentious  bandit,  to  whom  solitude 
was  a  much  greater  punishment  than  to  his  prisoner, 
often  spent  whole  weeks  in  the  ale-houses  of  Ragusa, 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  in  so  remote  a  country  the 
baroness  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  means  of  escape. 

He  was  not  mistaken.  Neither  did  Louisa  ever 
conceive  the  idea  of  quitting  a  solitude  to  which  she 
gradually  became  accustomed.  It  was  my  vrish,  thought 
she,  to  bury  myself  in  a  convent.  God  is  omnipre- 
sent: why  may  I  not  make  a  convent  of  this  castle  ? 
Heaven  listens  to  the  child-like  prayer,  be  it  offered 
up  wherever  it  will. 

With  such  a  disposition,  she  soon  acquired  a  sort 
of  content.  Nothing  but  the  separation  from  her 
mother,  and  the  idea  of  Robert's  inconstancy,  ex- 
torted tears  from  her  eyes.  One  day,  she  had  strolled 
farther  than  usual  along  the  sea-shore,  sometimes 
seeking  beautiful  shells  in  the  sand,  at  others  pursuing 
her  silent  meditations,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance till  a  peal  of  thunder  awoke  her  from  her 
reverie.  She  |f»oked  up,  and  beheld  with  affright  a 
black  cloud  aMftncing  across  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
castle  at  a  considerable  distance  before  her.  She  in- 
stantly quickened  her  pace,  but  the  obstructions  oc- 
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casioncd  l)y  the  sand,  frequently  obliged  lier  to  pftnse 
and  take  breath.  The  rolling  thunder  approached 
nearer  and  nearer:  her  alarm  increased,  and  soon 
Attained  its  highest  pitch,  when  she  observed  a  man, 
with  his  face  muffled  up  in  a  great  coat,  appjarently 
hastening  after  her  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
paces. 

She  now  bogan  to  run,  but  was  «ot  long  able  to 
continue  this  exertion,  and  on  casting  a  timid  look 
blihind,  she  perceiTcd  that  the  stranger  was  also  run- 
ning. Her  knees  trembled;  terror  paralized  her 
limbs ;  she  sunk  upon  a  stone  on  the  shore,  heard  the 
footsteps  of  her  pursuer  quite  close  to  her,  and  in  the 
next  moment,  while  the  thunder  burst  awfully  above, 
Robert  was  prostrate  at  her  feet.  She  fell  backward 
as  though  struck  by  the  lightning,  and  became  stiff 
as  a  marble  statue.  The  big  drops  that  fell  upon  her 
face  restored  her  to  her  senses^  Robert  still  lay  at 
her  feet,  embraced  her  knees,  and  sobbed ;  but  was 
unable  to  utter  a  word.  To  her  female  pride  first 
Imparted  the  power  of  speech. 

^  What  IS  your  business  here  ?  Are  you  come  to 
feast  yourself  with  the  spectacle  of  my  misery?^ 
"  Hear  me  I'*  stammered  Robert — ^^  I  am  innocent*'* 
At  this  moment  Mrs.  Bridget's  screeching  Toice  was 
heard  at  a  distance.  Robert  threw  himself  behind  the 
stone ;  Louisa  went  to  meet  her.  She  brought  urn* 
breilas,  and  loudly  grumbled  about  Louisa's  fondness 
for  incessant  rambling.  Fortunately  she  had  not 
perceiTed  Robert,  as  the  umbrella  which  she  held 
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(Breed J  before  ier  to  preyent  the  nun  from  beadbg 
Id  lier  Hue  intercepted  the  riew.  LouBa  reached  tho 
ciAtle  itt  the  most  Tiolent  agitation.  The  words— ^^  I 
am  innocent'' — words  which  she  wonld  so  fun  beliere^ 
continnallj  rcTerberated  in  her  ears.  ^^  He  mast  be 
innocent,*'  responded  l|pr  heart ;  '^  he  most  still  lore 
■le,  otherwise  what  should  bring  him  into  this  desert? 
Why  should  he  seek  me  in  this  inhospitaUe  comer  of 
the  Gnlf  of  Venice  ?  AYhat  wonld  he  care  abovt  mj 
fate  if  diat  odloQS  letter  were  hU  work,  if  it  conreyed 
his  tentloients  ?"•*— With  what  impatience  did  sho 
await  the  snceeeding  day  I  With  what  anxiety  M 
she  look  towards  CTcry  p<unt  of  tiie  heavens,  fearful 
lest  the  weather  might  prevent  her  accustomed  walk 
on  the  shore.  She  indeed  would  have  defied  all  ita 
rigours,  but  what  would  Mrs.  Bridget,  nay,  what 
wonld  ker  own  pride  have  said  on  such  an  occadon  ? 
The  next  day  was  fortunately  quite  serene,  buteyen 
then  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself  that,  to  use 
the  nuldest  term,  it  was  not  decorous  to  run,  as  it 
were,  into  the  arms  of  her  lover,  with  whom,  it  b 
true,  she  had  not  concerted  an  interview,  but  whom 
she  was  nevertheless  sure  of  meeting. 

Long  did  she  struggle  with  these  scruples,  and  in  or- 
der to  weigh  them  with  due  deliberation,  she  went  half 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual  to  the  shore,  because  the 
murmur  of  the  waves  b  favourable  to  profound  me« 
ditation.  She  could^  she  thonght,  at  any  time  turn 
quickly  back,  if  she  perceived  the  light  great-coat  at 
a  distance:  bat  the  toon  descried  it|  and  still  did  not 
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to  permit  her,  for  suddenly  springing  from  behind  a 
f  ock,  he  embraced  her  knees,  and  it  was  then  too  late 
to  think  of  flight. 

'^  For  pity's  sake,"  exclaimed  he,  ^'  listen  to  my 
justification.  We  haye  both^been  dreadfully  deceiT« 
cd.  Before  I  saw  you,  I  was  attached  with  a  yacant 
hoart  to  Madame  Wickenfeld.  She  was  young,  hand* 
some,  vain,  and  a  coquette ;  she  distinguished  me  by 
her  partiality,  and  I,  out  of  gratitude,  flew  without 
reflection  into  the  net  she  had  prepared.  No  sooner 
did  I  behold  Louisa,  than  it  proved  too  weak  to  de« 
tain  me.  You  recollect  the  manner  in  which  she 
surprised  us.  I  had  a  presentiment  of  her  malice; 
but  she  dissembled  her  vexation  with  such  consume 
mate  art,  she  assured  me  widi  such  apparent  sincerity. 
that  her  love  for  me  was  by  no  means  selfish,  but 
that  my  happiness  was  her's,  let  it  proceed  from 
whomsoever  it  would,  that  she  soon  acquired  myun« 
reserved  confidence.  I  observed  her  attach  hersdf 
to  you  as  a  sister ;  I  heard  her  daily  speak  concerning 
you  with  transport ;  we  were  indebted  to  her  for  so 
many  delicious  hours — how  was  it  possible  to  entera* 
tain  the  slightest  suspicion?  Once  or  twice,  indeed, 
she  seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  excite  in  my  mind  somt 
doubts  of  your  constancy ;  she  called  my  attention  to 
every  little  inadvertence  which  sometimes  escaped 
your  infantine  vivacity ;  she  strove  to  create  jealousy^ 
and  occasionally  dropped  a  word  concerning  your 
poverty  and  obstacles  to  an  unio9  with  you.   AU  tUs^ 
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liowerefj  was  done  with  such  good-natnre,  anJ 
seemed  so  entirely  to  proceed  from  solicitude  for  my 
happiBess^  that  it  only  rlTetted  nly  attachment,  and 
daily  increased  my  confidence  in  her.  When  toy  la* 
tber's  commands  parted  me  from  yon,  a  fair  field  was 
opened  for  calumny.  It  was  not  all  at  once,  but 
only  by  slow  degrees,  that  Madame  Wickenfeld  Ten* 
tnred  to  nndermine  the  perfect  confidence  which  I 
placed  In  yon.  At  first  it  was  only  instances  of 
thooghtlessness  and  levity,  and  at  length  equivocal 
anecdotes^  that  she  communicated  in  terms  of  the 
deepest  regret,  complaining  that  the  sincerity  of  her 
friendship  imposed  on  her  the  painful  duty  of  ac« 
({nainting  me  with  the  truth.  In  this  manner  she 
plnnged  me  with  every  post  into  fresh  affliction  and 
despair,  and  so  far  was  I  the  dupe  of  her  artifice,  that 
I  determined  to  renounce  you.  I  ceased  to  write, 
and  received  no  more  letters  from  you  till  the  last^ 
which  seemed  to  me  to  contain  the  keenest  mockery ; 
for  Madame  Wickenfeld  had  informed  me  that  you 
had  long  kept  up  a  suspicious  connexion  with  the 
baron,  the  consequence  of  which  rendered  a  speedy 
union  absolutely  necessary. 

'^  This  was  the  cause  of  my  precipitate  declaration-. 
Half  a  year  afterwards  my  brother  fell  in  a  duel,  and 
my  father  in  a  very  short  time  died  of  grief.  The  fa. 
mily  estate  consequently  devolved  upon  me ;  I  there- 
fore resigned  my  commission,  and  hastened  home, 
where,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  I  found  among  my 
fiather's  papers  a  letter  from  Madame  Wickenfeld, 
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written  at  Carlsbad,  in  which  she  acquainted  hini 
with  mj  attachment  to  yon,  depicting  yon  in  the  most 
odious  colours,  and  adnsing  him  to  call  me  awajr  as 
flpeedilj  as  possible.  The  Teil  was  now  remoVed 
from  before  my  eyes.  The  malignity  of  this  abomi- 
nable woman,  I^uisa's  innocence,  my  scandalous 
Miayiour,  and  the  felidty  which  I  had  wantonly  re- 
jected,  were  suddenly  exposed  to  my  Tiew.  I  waader« 
ed  about  like  one  lost  in  thought,  or  rayed  like  a  lum 
natic.  As  soon  as  I  again  became  master  of  mysdf^ 
and  could  form  a  resolution,  I  determined  to  see  you 
once  more,  in  hopes  of  becoming  more  tranqiul  if  I 
fonnd  you  happy,  or  at  the  risk  of  tearing  open 
afresh  the  wounds  of  my  bleeding  heart,  if  you  wko 
were  doomed  by  Tillainy  to  a  Hfe  of  wretchedness. 

<*  I  hastened  to  Prague,  but  you  had  left  that  city. 
I  flew  to  Vienna,  where  I  anired  in  the  etening^  and 
hearing  of  the  intended  masquerade,  procured  a  do. 
mino,  thinking  that  I  might  perhaps  meet  yon  there, 
and  ha?e  an  opportunity  of  obserring  yon  in  silence. 
Neither  was  I  mistaken.  In  th^  first  quarter  of  an 
hour  my  heart  discorered  you  among  thousands ;  I 
followed  all  your  steps,  I  beheld  you  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  but  the  ^r  of  sadness  impressed  on  your 
countenance  did  not  escape  my  notice,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  it  gaTC  me  pleasure. 

*^  You  sat  down.  I  stood  still  at  a  distance,  and 
conceiyed  a  desire  of  shewing  myself  to  yon,  to  ascer* 
tain  what  impression  my  sudden  appearance  would  pro« 
duce.  This  desire  gradually  grew  stronger  andstronger. 
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Some  eTil  spirit  must  certainlj  ha?6  inspired  me  with 
Has  idea,  tormented  me  to  put  it  in  execution,  and 
fayoured  my  silly  temerity  with  an  opportunity  for 
that  purpose,  for  a  .lady  of  my  acquaintance  was 
seated  just  before  you.  What  followed,  I  need  not 
repeat ;  yon  were  carried  out,  and  I,  scarcely  master 
of  my  soises,  sunk  upon  the  same  seat  which  you  had 
occupied,  fladame  WiclLenfeld  had  recognized  me, 
and  merely  whispered  as  I  passed  the  words  :  '  Are 
you  mad?'  The  serpent  was  not  aware  that  she 
stood,  unmasked  before  me.  I  was.  unable  at  that  mo^ 
ment  to  gire  her.  any,  reply.  $  but  she  might  hare  per^ 
ecifed  in  my  looka  tbe  most  sovereign  contempt.  She 
disappeared.  -  I  mixed  among. the  crowd,  where  I 
heard  erery  body^speak  of  you  with  the  highest,  ad^ 
juration  apd .  sympathy ,  and  my.heart  w^  ready  to 
break.  During  the  ensuing  days  I  tried  every  means 
to  obtain  some  intelligence  concerning  you ;  I  was 
told  that  you  had  suddenly  departed,  and  that  your 
mother  and  husband  remained  behind  ;^  but  nobody 
could  inform  me  whither  you  were  gone.  I  chose  an 
hour  when  I  knew  that  the  baron  was  at  court,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  your  mother,  whom  I  found  in  tears. 
%e  was  affected  by  the  account  of  my  fate,  and  by 
the  violence  of  my  sorrow.  I  mingled  my  tears 
with  her's  :  pity  was  the  only  consolation  which  she 
had  it  in  her  power  to  give  me,  for,  like  myself,  she 
was  a  stranger  to  the  place  of  your  exile.  Ma« 
dame  Wickenfeld,  however,  could  not  she  thought 
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be  igt^otint  of  U,  M  shi^  wHs  then  Ihiog  on  the  nioflt 
liitimAte  fbbtit^  with  the  bai-on. 

'^  My  iresdlution  uras  instantly  formed.  I  hastily 
fopaired  to  Madame  Wickenfeld  ;  uritbout  mention, 
ing  my  name^  I  pushed  forward,  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ancc,  to  the  door  of  her  apartment,  which  I  suddenly 
threw  open,  and  fortunatdy  found  the  lady  alone. 
At  the  first  sight  of  me,  she  seemed  sonAwhat  alarm- 
ed, but  soon  recovered  herself,  and  welcomed  me  in 
her  usual  easy  tone.  Treiiiblittg  with  secret  rage,  I 
took  her  letter  to  my  father  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
held  it  before  her  eyes ;  she  blushed,  and  looking  at 
me,  after  some  pause,  said  with  the  utmost  unccmeern : 
^  Well,  what  then  ?^ —  Her  Impudence  put  me  out  of 
all  temper,  and  I  reproached  her  in  the  warmest  terms. 
*  Patience,  sir,*^  said  ^  haughtily  :  Ms  it  my  fault 
that  you  were  deceived  ?  People  always  purchase  exw 
perience  at  their  own  cost.  You  have  learnt  that  you 
mu«t  i^eVer  make  a  confidant  of  a  deserted  rival. 
If  Ovid  has  Omitted  this  wise  precept  in  his  Art  of 
Xove,  that  is  no  fault  of  ttine.'  Bursting  into  a  loud 
laugh  as  she  finished  these  words,  she  endeavoured  to 
give  me  the  slip,  but  I  S\iddenly  seised  her  by  the  arm. 

^'  From  this  spot^  madam,  you  shall  not  stir,'  cried 
I  furiously,  ^  till  yon  have  informed  me  to  What  place 
Louisa  has  been  cotiveyed.' 

^^  That  16  nobusineirs  of  mine,  sir,'  stammered  she 
vfith  affright ;  h^w  «houM  I  know  ?'  On  this  sha 
attempted  to  cHseii^gc  herself,  and  to  escape  Into  her 
bed-chamber.     '  You  shall  not  get  away  from  mc^' 
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Mii  I,  in  a  resolate  tone,  aad  drew  her  toward  It 
Bjself.  She  looked  at  we  with  timid,  sidelong  glan. 
ees,  as  a  person  wovkl  at  a  madman* 

'^  I  will  call  «j  servants,'  said  she  with  a  trema. 
Ions  Toioe.  I  qnicklj  locked  the  door,  drew  my 
sword  aad  swore  upon  my  honour  that  I  would  plunge 
it  into  her  heart,  unless  she  instantly  gave  me  the 
infomiatioii  that  I  wanted.  ^  Orid  has  probably 
omitted  this  precept  also,*  added  I  roaliclously, 
*  that  a  real  lover  must  not  be  driven  to  despair.' 

^^  Her  whole  body  trembled  modt  Tiolently.  ^  Would 
you  foriag  yourself  to  the  scaffold  ?'  stammered  she  in 
a  Toice  scarcely  audible.  I  pointed  ihe  sword  to  her 
bosom,  and  she  confessed  erery  thing.  I  now  releos. 
ed  her  with  the  serious  warning  that  she  would  not 
escape  my  rage,  if  she  conmiunicated  to  the  baron  a 
single  syllable  concerning  this  afTarr.  I  left  the 
wretch  lying  either  in  real  or  affect  convulsions ; 
returned  to  my  inn,  threw  myself  into  a  coach,  and 
flew  to  this  coast,  where,  concealed  for  these  three 
days  in  a  fisherman's  hut,  I  have  been  watching  for  a 
favourable  moment  to  protest  to  Liouisa  my  innocence 
and  my  unabated  affiBction/' 

^^  And,"  sobbed  she,  ^^  to  render  me  still  more 
wretched !"  This  complaint,  however,  proceeded 
net  from  her  heart,  for  that  heart  felt  a  sweet  allevi- 
ation of  its  woes,  when  she  was  apprised  of  the  in. 
Bocence  of  her  lover.  They  now  passed  delicious 
days  on  the  inhospitable  coast:  every  rock  now 
became  a  Dorothea's  stone,  and  the  lovers  daily  met 
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At  the  solitary  walk,  where  they  could  not  be  observ- 
ed  except  from  a  single  window  of  the  castle.  This 
window,  Louisa  well  knew,  belonged  to  an  unin* 
habited  room,  which  had  not  been  opened  for  many 
years.  Robert,  however,  thought  it  possible  that 
Mrs.  Bridget  might  happen  to  take  it  into  her  head 
to  watch  her  from  this  spot.  The  anxious  Louisa 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  this  apprehension,  and 
therefore  suffered  herself  to  be  easily  persuaded  to 
walk  with  him  to  the  fisherman's  hut,  which  was  not 
far  distant.  Here,  screened  from  every  inquisitiyft 
eye,  they  indulged  in  reveries  of  a  happy  futarity, 
and  daily  consulted  by  what  means  it  was  to  be  at- 
tained. It  was  naturally  Robert's  first  idea  to  ,  re- 
move Louisa  from  this  place  of  confinement — $l  plan 
which  might  have  been  so  easily  executed,  as  he  had 
only  occasion  to  hire  a  fishing-boat  and  to  proceed 
with  her  to  Venice:  to  this  proposal,  however,  she 
peremptorily  refused  her  assent. 

"  Now  that  I  am  the  baron's  wife,"  said  she,  *'  I 
must  not  sacrifice  my  honour  to  my  love."  it  ap. 
pcared  much  easier  to  her  to  persuade  her  husband, 
whom  she  had  so  much  reason  for  hating,  to  a  sepa- 
ration, or  to  wait  for  his  death.  The  Iat^?r  Robert 
fcjected,  as  by  far  too  prospective ;  the  former  he 
promised  to  use  every  e^certion  to  effect.  Both  were 
fain  to  persuade  themselves  that  these  measures  were 
easy  of  execution ;  both  were  daily  more  certain  that 
when  the  time  of  trial  was  past,  they  should  be 
Hni(ed|  and  be  wholly  each  others;  and  resigning 
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tfi^nselres  to4iSei  soothing  illasioD,  in  an  unguarded 
Indtnent  tiiefy  stumbled  and  fell. 
•  Louisa  si^ddenlj  awoke  with  tbitor  from  the  de. 
licions  dream.  ^^  We  haye  seen  each  other  Here  for 
the  last  time !"  exclaimed  she,  with  poignant  sorrow 
and  aTerted  face.  '^  Depart,  Robert,  and  if  yon 
should  not  succeed  in  dissolving  my  bonds,  neyer  re. 
turn  to  embitter  my  days,  and  to  rob  me  of  my  last 
and  only  consolation — the  consciousness  of  my  inno- 
leence !"  He  durst  not  yenture  to  justify  the  teme. 
rity  of  his  passion ;  but  he  swore,  by  compulsion  or 
iutreaty,  to  oblige  the  baron  to  relinquish  his  claims 
on  Louisa,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt. 

Robert  departed;  The  solitary  Louisa  divided  her 
time  between  tears  and  hopes — now  humbled  by 
conscious  guilt,  now  eleyated  by  the  possibility  of 
reconciling  herself  with  her  conscience,  by  a  legal 
union  widi  Robert.  But  what  was  her  anguish  when 
conjecture  was  gradually  matured  into  the  cruel 
certainty,  that  the  nnpropittous  moment  in  which  she 
was  forsaken  by  her  guardian  angel,  had  been  prodac 
tire  of  consequences.  She  shuddered  at  the  idea. 
What  scenes — what  fate  awaited  her  if  Robert  should 
not  speedily  return  with  favourable  tidings  !  How 
could  she  conceal  her  situation  from  the  experienced 
Bridget,  or  how  debase  herself  so  far  as  to  implore  the 
compassion  of  such  a  creature  ? 

She  now  repented  her  opposition  to.  the  projected 
flight  to  Venice  :  she  was  now  sensible  that  without 
speedy  aid  she  must  be  irretrieyably  undone.    In  this 
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dilemma  she  aTailed  herself  of  the  materials  for  vrr'ttm 
ing  which  Robert  had  left  her,  together  with  his  ad** 
dress,  in  case  of  any  emergency.  She  informed  him^ 
as  plainly  as  shame  would  permit,  of  her  cruel  sitUr 
ation ;  she  conjured  him  to  hasten  to  her  without  Idse  of 
time,  and  to  throw  himself  with  her  into  the  first  boai; 
he  could  procure,  in  order  to  rescue  her  ffQip  impead- 
ing  destruction.  This  letter  she  entrusted  ta  ib^fOfurf 
of  the  artful  fisherman,  whose  hut  had  afibrdcd  shelter 
to  the  loYers,  to  whom  she  indeed  had  nothing  to  gtye^ 
but  who  had  been  so  oftep  and  so  amply  rewarded  by 
Robert,  thatshe  could  venture  to  rely  upon  his  fidelity. 
After  he  had  solemnly  promised  to  carry  the  letter  to 
the  post-office  at  Ragusa,  she  again  enjoyed  a  gleam 
of  hope  and  tranquillity.  She  well  knew  that  Robert 
would  not  delay  a  moment  to  terminate  her  suspense : 
ihe  counted  the  weeks  which  the  letter  ^ould'tein 
reaching  her  lover,  and  the  days  which  his  rapid  jour, 
ney  to  her  would  occupy.  She  agreed*  with v^the  fisher^ 
man  that  he  should  fix  lip  a  white  pole  on  the'iktm 
under  her  window,  as  soon  as  he  had  any  intelligence 
to  communicate. 

With  what  anxiety  did  she  every  moment  approach 
the  window — what  timid  looks  did  she  cast  towards 
the  shore — what  numberless  times  did  she  turn  away 
sighing,  till  at  length  one  day,  at  the  setting  of  an 
unclouded  sun,  the  white  pole  caught  her  eye !  It  was 
with  difficulty  .that  she  suppressed  a  cry  of  joy.*  She 
stood  trembling,  and  unable  to  remove  her  eyes  front 
Ihc  welcome  object ;  but  was  alarmed  whenever  Bndr 
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get  entered  dm  room.  Ske  wcs  unconniool  j  Mkatira 
wUk  the  old  womaji,  merely  to  preveat  her  going  to 
the  wiBdoir,  for  the  pole^  Loma^  imagined^  jumt 
equally  strike  any  other  person,  and  announce  th« 
parpose  for  wiicti  it  was  desiga^d.  She  longed  to  fly 
to  the  fisherman's  hut ;  but  this  woiUd  have  excited 
Qotioe  in  the  icas^e,  and  prudeqce  jcoffiuianded  her  to 
"mui  Ml  the  usiiai  hoiir  for  taking  her  walk.  Whii 
an  eternity  did  it  appear  till  the  arrival  of  that  hpur  t 
At  length  the  oldca6tle.cJA/ck  strMck.  Louisa,  with 
9  huitiug  hearty  lightly  d^soende^  the  winding  stair« 
case;  her  (efit  seancely  touchjod  ^  ;iand ;  in  a  few 
BBinjtttet^  she  reachsed  the  bi»t,  aud  was  idnsptsd  in  Ko* 
hert's  arms* 

A  delicious  hovr  passed  away  with  the  jrapidity  of 
lightning,  in  tender  complaints,  whidi  the  soothing 
|o¥er  smothered  in  tender  embraces.  Robert  sum- 
moned up  his  resolution. 

^'  We  have  no  time  to  lose,"  said  he  hastily: 
^^  OY^ry  thing  is  ready ;  the  sails  are  spread ;  it  is 
but  a  few  paces  to  the  creek  where  the  vessel  lies,  and 
then  you  are  free." 

^'  I  attend  you,"  cried  Louisa,  and  hung  trembling 
jOQ  his  arm.  The  door  suddenly  opened.  In  rushed 
the  baron  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  Robert  seized 
his  sw<ord — the  pistol  went  off — Louisa  fainted.  When 
she  rocorered  her  senses  it  was  night.  A  smalMamp 
reflected  a  dim  light  around :  she  began  to  consider 
where  she  was.  The  fishing.tackle  upon  tbje  walls 
ioon  remiiided  her  of  the  last  moment  of  which  she 
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had  aoy  recollection*  She  now  cast  her  eyes  on  the 
floor — ^Robert  was  extended  at  her  feet ;  his  skull 
shattered,  and  her  garments  besprinkled  with  his 
blood. 

She  started  back  shrieking,  and  inToluntarily  ran 
to  the  door,  which  she  found  completely  fastened. 
The  murderer  had  not  been  able  to  devise  a  more 
cruel  revenge  than  to  shut  her  up  with  her  inanimate 
lover. 

The  fisherman,  whose  fidislity  was  only  to  be  pur- 
chased with  money,  disliking  Louisa's  commission, 
had  disposed  of  her  letter  for  a  few  piastres  to  the 
bandit,  who  sent  it  to  his  worthy  master.  The  baron 
laughed  with  rage  nf^^en  he  read  it,  and  immediately 
resolved  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  the  most  cruel 
revenge.  He  sent  the  letter,  safely  sealed  up,  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  hastened 
forward  under  an  assumed  name  to  Ragusa,  where  he 
kept  himself  concealed  till  the  bandit  informed  him  of 
Robert's  arrival.  In  this  manner  he  succeeded  in  sur. 
prising  the  lovers.  His  first  fire  extended  his 
hated  rival  on  the  ground,  and  he  had  already  seized 
the  second  pistol  to  dispatch  the  senseless  Louisa, 
when  Satan  whispered  him  that  his  revenge  would 
not  be  consummated,  for  by  a  speedy  and  unconscious 
death  he  would  only  anticipate  the  wishes  of  the 
unfortunate  baroness.  Grinning  he  returned  the 
pistol  to  his  pocket,  walked  out  of  the  hut,  and 
secured  the  door.  In  his  infernal  expectation  he  was 
.not  disappointed.    After  an  agony  of  three  hours 
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Leuisa  was  prematurely  deliyered,  and  expired  close* 
ly  embracing  the  corpse  of  her  loTer. 

It  wa^  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  the  mnr. 
derer,  writhing  under  the  pangs  of  disease,  was  seiz. 
ed  with  remorse.  He  pulled  down  the  fisherman*s  hut, 
and  on  the  spot  erected  a  chapel,  to  which  he  remo. 
Ted  the  relics  of  his  yictims,  and  founded  masses  for 
the  repose  of  their  souls  and  his  own. 

This  is  the  chapel  with  the  gilded  cross,  which  the 
naTigator  discoyers  in  stetring  from  the  little  island 
of  Milete  to  Ragusa. 


THE  SPORT  OF  FORTUNE. 

AtOTSius  Von  G***  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in 

the        ■  service,  and   the  germ  of  his  happy 

genius  was  early  developed  by  a  liberal  education. 

While  yet  very  young,  but  with  a  mind  stored  with 

solid  attainments,  he  entered  into  the  military  service 

of  his  sovereign,  who  soon  discovered  him  to  be  a 

young  man  of  great  merit  and  still  greater  hopes. 

G***  was  in  the  flower   of  youth,  and  so  was  the 

prince :  6***  was  bold  and  enterprising ;  the  prince 

was  the  same,  and  he  was  fond  of  such  characters*    A 

rich  vein  of  wit  and  an  extensive  fund  of  knowledge 

rendered  G***  a  most  agreeable  companion  ;  by  his 

invariable  conviviality  he  diffused  cheerfulness  through 

•very  circle  in  which  he  mingled,  and  gave  charms  and 
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aotmntion  to  erery  subject  that  presented  tsdf ;  and 
the  prince  knew  how  to  esteem  qualities  which  he  him-* 
self  possessed  in  a  high  degree.  Whateyer  he  undertook^ 
(▼en  to  his  very  frolics,  bore  the  stamp  of  greatness ; 
he  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  obst^cle^,  and  no  4isap<« 
pointment  could  overcome  his  perscTerance*  Tha 
Talue  of  these  qualities  was  heightened  by  an  agreeal^Ie 
person,  the  perfect  image  of  health  and  Herculean 
irigor,  animated  by  the  energetic  expression  of  an 
active  mind.  His  look,  gait,  and  whole  demeanor 
displayed  a  natural  majesty,  tempered  by  nnaiected 
modesty.  If  the  prince  was  fascinated  with  the  in. 
tellectual  qualities  of  his  young  companion,  this  sedn. 
cing  exterior  proved  irresistibly  attractive.  Equali. 
ty  of  age,  harmony  of  propensities  and  characters^ 
soon  produced  a  mutual  sentiment  which  possessed  all 
the  strength  of  friendship,  and  all  the  ardour  and  wiom 
lence  of  passionate  attachment.  G*^^  flew  from  one 
promotion  to  another  ;  but  these  external  marks  c^ 
favour  seemed  a  yery  imperfect  expression  ef  the 
sentiments  which  the  prince  really  entertained  for 
him.  His  fortune  advanced  with  astonishing  rajndit^, 
because  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  it  was  his  admirer, 
his  impassioned  friend.  Before  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  twentytwo^  he  saw  himself  atan  elevation  with 
which  the  most  fortunate  would  be  satisfied  to  termi. 
nate  their  career.  But  his  active  spirit  could  not 
long  repose  in  the  bosom  of  idle  vanity,  or  content 
itself  with  the  brilliant  appendages  of  a  greatness,  for 
the  genuine  use  -of  which  he  was  conscious  that  bit 
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poi86Bfied  sufficieat  course  and  talents.     While  Um 
prince  was  indulging  in  a  ronnd  of  pleasures,  tlie 
joang  favourite  buried  himself  among   records  and 
books,  and  devoted  himself  with  persevering  industrj 
to  business,  of  which  he  at  length  so  completely  made 
himself  master,  that  every  affair  of  any  consequence 
passed  through  his  hands.    From  the  companion  of  his 
pleasures,  he  soon  became  the  chief  counsellor,  and 
the  prime  minister  of  the  prince ;  over  whom  he,  at 
length,  acquired  a  complete  ascendency.     There  was 
DOW  no  access  to  the  sovereign  except  through  him  ; 
he  conferred  all  offices  and  dignities;    and  all  re^ 
wards  were  received  from  his  hands. 

G^^**  had  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  at  toQ 
early  an  age,  and  by  too  rapid  strides,  to  enjoy  his 
good-fortune  with  moderation.  His  ambition  grew 
dizzy  with  the  height  at  which  he  found  himself ;  his 
modesty  forsook  him  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  the 
snmmit  of  his  wishes.  The  humble  submission  paid 
to  so  young  a  man,  by  the  first  people  of  the  C4)un. 
try^  by  all  those  who  were  so  far  above  him  in  point 
of  birth,  consequence  and  fortune,  and  even  by  those 
who  were  venerable  from  their  years,  intoxicated  his 
vanity ;  and  the  nnlimited  power  which  he  'had  as« 
sumed  soon  brought  to  light  a  certain  severity  which 
had  ever  constituted  a  feature  in  his  character,  and 
which  also  accompanied  him  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  fate.  There  was  no  service  so  troublesome  or  so 
important  but  what  his  friends  might  venture  to  re. 
q«ire  of  him  ;  bnt  his  enemies  had  reason  to  tremble, 
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for  B8  far  as  he  extended  his  kindness  on  the  one  hand' 
BO  little  on  the  other  did  he  set  bounds  to  his  rerenge. 
He  made  use  of  his  influence  not  so  much  to  enrich 
himself  as  to  found  the  fortunes  of  many  others, 
whom  he  expected  to  do  homage  to  him  as  the  author  of 
their  prosperity  :  Imt  caprice,  not  justice,  directed  him 
in  the  choice  of  subjects.  By  his  haughty,  imperious 
demeanor  he  alienated  even  the  hearts  of  those  whom 
he  had  laid  under  the  greatest  obligations  ;  While  at 
the  same  time  he  transformed  all  his  rivals,  and  those 
by  whom  he  was  secretly  envied,  into  so  many  irre- 
concilable enemies* 

Among  those  who  watched  his  every  step  with  eyes 
of  jealousy  and  envy,  and  were  .in  silence  preparing 
the  means  of  his  destruction,  was  Count  Joseph  Mar. 
tinengo,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  who  belonged  to  die 
household  of  the  prince.  This  man  G***  had  himself 
put  into  the  situation  which  he  held,  as  a  creature 
devoted  to  himself,  and  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to 
apprehend,  that  he  might  occupy  in  the  pleasures  of 
his  master  that  place  of  which  he  himself  now  began 
to  be  weary,  and  which  he  was  desirous  to  exchange 
for  more  important  avocations.  Looking  upon  the 
count  as  the  work  of  his  hands,  which  he  could  reduce , 
at  pleasure  to  its  original  insignificance,  he  thought 
himself  sure  of  him  both  through  fear  and  gratitude ; 
and  thus  fell  into  the  same  error  which  Richelieu  com. 
mitted,  when  he  gave  Louis  XIIL  the  young  Le 
Grand  to  amuse  him.  But  independent  of  his  inabl. 
lity  to  correct  this  error  with  Richelieu's  sagacity,  he 
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kad  to  contend  with  a  more  subtle  enemy  tiiaa 
the  French  minister  had  to  deal  with.  Instead  of 
hdnf  elated  with  his  good  fortune,  and  shewing  his 
benefactor  that  he  had  now  emancipated  hims^y 
Martioengo  kept  np  widi  the  greatest  care  tiie  ap» 
pearance  of  his  former  dependence,  and  with  feigned 
himility  seemed  to  attach  himself  more  and  moro 
itronglj  to  the  creator  of  his  fortune.  At  the  same 
time,  howeyer,  he  neglected  not  to  arail  himself  in 
the  fuUeflit  extent  of  tiie  opportunities  which  his  post 
afforded  him  of  being  in  the  company  of  the  prince, 
to  render  himself  gradually  necessary  and  eren  indis. 
pensable  to  the  latter. 

In  a  short  time  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his 
maater^s  mind  ;  he  had  discovered  all  the  avenues  t(> 
his  confidence,  and  imperceptibly  insinuated  himself 
into  his  fayour.  All  those  arts  which  a  noble  pride 
and  a  natural  elevation  of  soul  had  taught  the  minis- 
ter to  despise,  were  employed  by  this  Italian,  who  re. 
jected  not  even  the  basest  means  for  accomplishing 
his  purpose.  As  he  well  knew  that  in  no  situation 
nan  stands  in  need  of  a  guide  and  assistant  so  much 
as  in  the  path  of  vice,  and  that  nothing  gives  abetter 
right  to  bold  familiarity  than  the  knowledge  of  .faiW 
lags  that  are  intended  to  be  kept  secret,  he  awakened 
passions  which  had  hitherto  lain  dormant  in  the  prince, 
and  then  obtruded  himself  upon  him  as  his  confidant 
and  coadjutor.  He  hurried  him  into  such  excesses  as 
least  of  all  admit  of  witnesses,  and  thus  insensibly 
accustomed  his  master  to  entrust  him  with  secreta 
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which  were  kept  from  the  knowlei^e  of  every  other 
fiersoB.  la  this  manner  he  wt  leagth  contrired  to 
foaad  the  8caitdalovs  piaa  of  h»  futare  prosperity  on 
the  depraTatton  of  the  pridce ;  and  precisely  be» 
cause  secrecy  was  essefttially  reqaisite  for  its  eseca* 
tion,  he  had  secured  his  heart,  before  G^Hr«  cob« 
eeived  the  most  distant  idea  that  he  shared  it  witk 
another. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  so  important  a  change 
should  have  escaped  the  observadon  of  the  latter  s 
but  the  fact  was  thatG^**  was  too  coascioas  of  hie 
own  worth  to  entertain  the  least  jealousy  of  sudi 
a  man  as  Martinengo ;  and  the  wily  Italian  was  mi^ 
w'ays  too  much  upon  his  guard  to  roase  hb  opponent 
by  any  indiscretion  from  his  proud  security.  Over* 
weening  bonfidence,  which  had  made  thovsands  befovi 
hha  totter  on  the  slippery  ground  of  princely  fwrour, 
was  aiso  the  cause  of  G-^^^^^s  fall.  The  secret  ftuifl«r 
liarity  betweeo  Martinengo  and  his  master  gave  bin 
BO  uneasiness.  He  gladly  ceded  to  him  a  distinction 
which  in  his  heart  be  desi^sed,  and  which  had  never 
been  the  object  of  Ms  desires.  The  f rleodiAlp  of  Ifctf 
princo  never  had  aay  charms  for  him,  excepting  ioas« 
much  as  that  alone  coild  open  him  Hie  way  to  tko 
highest  aAthorlty:  and  he  incoaiiderately  l^koi 
down  the  ladder,  as  sooa  as  it  had  assisted  bim  to 
gain  the  wtshed^for  elevation. 

It ,  was  not  MartineDgd*s  disposition  to  be  oootMl 
with  so  subovAinate  a  part  At  every  step  whieb 
be  advanced  ia  idie  lavoor  of  <fa2s  mastorifais  wiriiaa 
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ptW  bolder^  and  bit  anibitioii  b^;aa  to  aspire  to  a 
neie  solid  gratificatioii.    Tbe  humilitj  which  he  had 
Utherto  alFeeted  towards  his  benefactor  became  the 
moreoppresfiiTe,  the  more  the  increase  of  his  infloenoe 
awakened  his  pride.    As  the  behaTioar  of  the  minis* 
ter  to  him  did  not  keep  pace  in  courtesy  with  the 
lipid  adynaces  which  he  made  in  the  faronr  of  the 
prince,  but  on  the  contrary  was  often  evidently  cal- 
culated to  check  his  rising  arrogance,  by  a  salutary 
itferenoe  to  his  origin :  this  state  of  constraint  and 
eentiadictioa  at  length  grew,  so  intolerable,  that  he 
projected  a  serious  plan  to  terminate  it  at  once  by  the 
ndnof  his  riyal.     Under  the  impenetrable  veil  of 
cansununato  hypocrisy  he  brought  this  plan  to  ma* 
tority*     He  durst  not  yet  yenture  to  engage  in  open 
warfare  with  his  patrOn ;  for  though  the  first  blossom 
of  G***'8  f ayouritism  was  over,  it  had  neyertheless 
iprnng  up  too  eariy,  and  struck  too  deep  root  in  the 
Diad  of  the  toyereign,  to  be  so  speedily  eradicated. 
The  most  ti  ifling  circumstance  might  haye  restored  it 
to  its  pristine  yigour:  for  this  reason  Martinengo 
judged  that  flie  blow  which  he  iptended  to  strike 
must  be  a  nh>rtal  one.    What  G***  had  perhaps  lost 
hi  the  princess  affecdon  he  had  gained  in  his  esteem  ; 
the  more  the  latter  withdrew  from  the  affairs  of  go* 
Temment,  the  less  could  he  dispense  with  Ike  man 
who  stodied  his  ititBrests  with  the  most  scrupulous 
iategrity :  aiid  dear  as  he  had  been  to  him  as  a  friend, 
so  nsseatfsl  was  he  tiow  hi  the  quality  of  a  mi* 
risler. 
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The  precise  means  by  which  the  Italian  accomplish^ 
ed  his  purpose  remained  a  secret  between  the  few 
who  received  and  inflicted  the  blow.  It  is  conjee, 
tured  that  he  laid  before  the  prince  the  original  do. 
cuments  of  a  priyate  and  highly  suspicious  co^res. 
pondence,  which  G*^^  was  accused  of  haying  kept 
up  with  a  neighbouring  court:  but  opinions  differ  on 
the  question  whether  these  were  genuine  or  forged. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  attained  his  object.  G***  ap. 
peared  in  the  eyes  of  the  prince  as  the  most  ungrate^ 
ful  of  men  and  the  blackest  of  traitors,  whose  crime 
was  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  any  farther  ex* 
amination  seemed  totally  unnecessary.  The  whole 
affair  was  transacted  with  such  secrecy  between  Mar. 
tinengo  and  his  master,  that  G***  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  tempest  which  was  gatheiing 
oyer  his  head. 

In  this  fatal  security  he  continued  till  the  dreadful 
moment  when  from  the  object  of  uniyersal  reyerence 
and  envy  he  was  suddenly  to  be  reduced  to  that  of 
the  profoundest  pity. 

When  the  decisiye  day  arriyed,  G***,  according 
to  custom,  repaired  to  the  parade.  From  ensign  he 
had  risen  in  a  few  years  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  and 
this  was  but  a  modest  term  for  the  ministerial  digniity 
with  which  he  was  actually  invested,  and  which  ele« 
yated  him  above  the  first  people  in  the  country.  The 
parade  was  the  place  where  his  vanity  commonly  re* 
ceived  the  general  homage,  where  for  one  short  hoar 
he  enjoyed  a  greatness  and  superiority,  for  the  sako 
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wtwiich  he  jSubnutted  daring  the  r^aiader  of  tlie 
day  to  tike  fatigues  of  business.  People  of  the  high* 
est  rank  here  approached  him  with  respectful  timidity^ 
and  those  who  were  not  perfectly  sure  of  his  farour, 
with  tremblings  The  prince  himsdf ,  when  he  occa. 
rionally  appeared  on  the  parade,  saw  himself  neglected 
for  Ms  minister,  because  it  was  much  more  dangerous 
to  displease  the  lattec,  than  adyantageous  to  hare  a 
friend  in  the  former.  -  This  very  spot,  where  he  had 
once  been  almost  worshipped  as  a  Grod,  was  now 
selected  for  the  theatre  of  hb  humiliation. 

He  entered  unconcernedly  the  well*known  circle, 
which,  ignorant  as  himself  of  what  was  to  follow, 
respectfully  opened  as  usual  to  receive  him,  and 
awaited  hb  commands.  Martiuengo,  attended  by  two 
adjutants,  soon  made  his  appeajrance.  No  longer  the 
supple,  bowing,  smiling,  courtier,  he  advanced  to 
G***y  with  all  the  arrogance  and  vulgar  pride  of  a 
low  upstart,  and  in  the  name  .of  the  prince  demanded 
his  sword.  It  was  delivered  to  him  with  a  look 
of  silent  aslonishment.  Placing  the  point  of  the 
naked  blade  upon  the  ground,  he  broke  it  in  two, 
and  let  the  pieces  fall  at  G««*'s  feet.  At  this  signal 
the  two  adjutants  rushed  upon  him  ;  one  of<  them 
/ell  to.  work  to  cut  from  his  breast  the  cross  U^ 
Older  of  knighthood,  while  the  other  began  to  sii|^ 
off  his  epaulettes,  and  the  facing  of  the  uniform,  and 
to  tear  the  feather  from  his  hat.  During  the  whole 
of  this  fearful  operation,  which  was  performed  with 
incredible  dispatch,  not  a  wprd,  not  even  a  single 
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re^pifatkm,  wa»  beaiid  among  ike  whoYe  aiscaUj  of 
nore  than  five  hmndred  penoMs  irho  stood  aoronnsL 
Wi&Mancked  Uee^^  tkrobbing  iMarto ^  aoddcsttiulKke 
frtn^or^  tbe  affrighted  circle  gazed  at  hko,  who^  in 
thb  extraordtnary  trhn — a  gpeclacle  at  once  of  Jisi* 
tA}itj  and  terror-^^^exfyerieoced  seniatiofni  which  caii 
be  eqnafled  only  by  those  that  afe  felt  vpon.tfaa 
•caffoldi  The  Tiol«Q6e  of  the  firstshock  would  haTO 
extended  a  thousand  others  sensetess  upon  the 
ground ;  but  his  robust  system  and  his  ^igovono 
mind  were  proof  against  this  rude  attack,  and  expos* 
ed  him  to  a  complete  consciousness  of  all  the  horrors 
of  his  situation. 

No  sooner  was  this  operation  over,  than  he  was 
conducted  through  tho  prodigious  concourse  of 
spectators  to  the  farther  end  of  the  |yarade,  where 
acotren^  carriage  waeiin  waitings  A  silent  motloa 
coinlmanded  him  toget  Into  it,  and  he  was  accompanied 
by  an  escort  of  hussars.  The  report  of  this  transac* 
tton  had  meanwhile  spread  through  the  whole  town  s 
all  the  windows  were  open,  and  all  the  streets  filled 
with  Inquisitiye  persons,  who  followed  the  carriage 
shouting  and  repeating  his  name  with  alternate  excUu 
ttationf  of  scorn,  malicious  joy,  and  still  more  pain«i 
fttl  compassion.  The  gates  of  the  town  wereat  lengA 
passed,  but  notr  new  hdrrors  awaited  him^  The  car* 
riage  turned  off  from  the  highway,  into  %  solitary 
road,  the  road  to  the  pkceof  execution,  towards  which 
by  the  express  command  of  the  prince  it  slowly 
ndvanced.    Here,  after  being  'toirtnred  wiUi  M  the 


lerron  of  deatt,  lie  wm  agfdn  eonducled  into  s 
load  f reqvMited  by  men.  In  the  scordbiag  keat  ^f 
tbe  suit,  without  refreshment,  he  passed  seToo  dismal 
hoors  in  this  carriage,  which  at  length  slopped  abool 
fUB-set  at  thefortress  of  ■     ,  the  place  of  Utf 

destlBatios.  Twelve  hoors  fasdng,  and  the  textures  of 
thirst,  had  at  leagdi  snbdoedhis  robost  frame.  In  « 
iMffie  state  between  life  and  death,  he  was  taken  oat 
of  the  carriage,  and  witii  retnrniag  sense  he  found 
himself  in  a  dreary  subteivaneons  dungeon.  The 
first  object  that  presented  itself,  when  he  opened  his 
ejes  to  new  life,  was  the  dismal  wall  of  a  cdl,  faintly 
illumined  by  a  few  rays  of  moon.Iight  penetrating 
through  small  crences  at  an  eleyation  of  nineteen 
fathoms.  On  one  side  he  found  a  small  loaf,  with  a 
pitcher  of  water,  and  on  the  other  a  truss  of  straw 
for  bis  heAk  In  this  state  he  remained  till  noon  the 
following  day,  when  a  small  casement  in  the  centre 
of  the  tower  opened,  and  two  hands  became  risible ; 
by  these  the  same  allowance  tJiat  he  found  the  preced- 
ing day  was  let  down  in  a  basket.  Now  for  the 
first  time  since  this  dreadful  yicissitude  of  fortune  did 
anguish  and  anxiety  impel  him  to  inquire  how  he  had 
come  thither,  and  what  was  his  crime.  No  answer 
was  howerer  returned  from  abore ;  the  hands  disap. 
peared,  and  the  casement  was  again  closed.  Without 
seeing  a  human  face,  without  eyen  hearing  a  human 
voice,  without  any  clue  to  the  cause  of  his  horrid 
doom,  in  equally  cruel  uncertainty  respecting  the 
past  and  the  future,  cheered  by  no  genial  ray  of  light, 
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refreshed  bjr  no  salubrious  breeze,  cut  off  alike  from 
pity  and  relief,  he  counted  in  his  dreary  dungeon 
four    hundred    and    ninety    tedious   days,   by    the 
scanty    pittances  which  with   sad  uniformity   were 
daily  let  down  to  him  at  the  hour  of  noon.     But  a 
discovery   which  he  had  made  in  the  first  days  of  his 
confinement .  completed  the  measure  of  his  misery. 
He    recognized    the    place — It  was  hin^SQlf^.whp, 
impelled  by  low  reyenge,  had  a  few  months  before 
ordered  it  to  be  built  for  the  prison  of  an  excellent 
officer,   who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  his 
displeasure..     With  inYentiye  cruelty  he  had  himself 
prescribed  the  means  of  rendering  a  residence  in  this 
dungeon  the  more  dreary.     He  had  not  long  before 
paid  a  visit  to  the  place,  to  inspect  the  construction 
and  accelerate  its  completion.     To  increase  his  *tor- 
tures  to  the  highest  pitch,  it  so  happen^  that  the 
Tcry  officer  for  whom  this  dungeon  was  prepared,  an 
old  colonel  of  merit,  had  succeeded  tfie  governor  of 
the  fortress,  recently  deceased,  and  froin  the  victim 
of  his  vengeance,  had  become  the  ruler  of  his  fate. 
Thus  was  he  deprived  even  of  the  last  consolation, 
that  of  pitying  himself,  and  of  accusing  fortune  of 
injustice,  notwithstajuding  the  severity    of  his  lot. 
To  the  corporeal  sense  of  his  misery  was  added  a 
sovereign  contempt  of  himself,  and  the  mortification, 
than    which  the    proud  cannot    feel  a  keener,   of 
knowing  that  he  was  dependent  on  the  generosity  of 
,an  enemy  to  whom  none  had  ever  been  shewn   by 
him. 
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But  this  honest  man  was  too  noble  to  take  a  meaU 
revenge.  The  scTerity  .with  which,  his  instrnctiong 
eo joined  him  to  treat  his  prisoner  was  extremely 
painful  to  his  philanthrofiic  heart,  but  accustomed 
Man  old  soldier  to  follow  the  letter  of  his  orders 
with  pnnctnalitj-,  he  could  do  no  more  than  piCj 
his  fait^.  The  unforttinate  man  fonnd  a  more  active 
advocate  in-  the  chaplain  of  the  garrison  of  the  for- 
irtsSy  who,  moved  hy  tiie  wretched  situation  of  the 
prisoner,  with  which  it  was  long  before  he  became 
acquainted,  and  then  only  from  vague,  incoherent 
reports,  immediately  resolved  to  attempt  something 
for  his  relief.  Thiis  respectable  ecclesiastic,  whose 
name  I  am  extremely  loth  to  omit,  thought  that  he 
could  not  fulfil  his  pastoral,  function  better,  than  by 
employing  it  in  favour  of  an  unfortunate  man,  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  assist  in  any  other  way. 

As  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  governor  of  the 
fortress  to  grant  him  admission  to  the  prisoner,  he 
set  out  for  the  capital  in  order  to  prefer  his  request 
immediately  to  the  prince.  Throwing  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  sovereign,  he  implored  his  mercy  for  the 
unhappy  man,  who,  cut  off  from  the  benefits  of  reli- 
gion, from  which  even  the  most  heinous  offences  could 
not  exclude  a  criminal,  languished  without  comfort, 
and  was  perhaps  on  the  brink  of  despair.  With  all  the 
boldness  and  dignity  resulting  from  the  consciousness 
of  duty  fulfilled,  he  demanded  free  access  to  the  pri- 
soner, who  belonged  to  him  as  one  of  his  flock,  and 
for  whose  soul  he  should  be  answerable  to  heaven. 
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The  good  cause  in  wiiich  lie  exerted  bimself, 
film  eloquent,  and  time  had  already  somewhat 
gated  the  anger  of  the  prince.    He  persiitted  Urn  to 
pay  the  prisoner  a  s{rfritual  visit. 

The  first  human  face  that  6***  had  seen  for  the 
space  of  sixteen  moirths  was  that  of  the  benerolni 
ecclesiastic.  For  the  only  friend  that  he  had  in  tha 
world  he  was  indebted  to  Ms  misery ;  for  none  had 
his  prospeiity  procured  inm.  The  Tisit  i»f  the 
chaplain  was  like  the  appeaqramoe  of  an  ai^.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  desciihe  hisfeeiinga ;  snfioeltto 
obserTe,  that  from  thfis  day  his  sufTeriogs  were  aHerL. 
ated,  because  lie  saw  a  iiuman  being  sympatliiae  in 
his  wretchedness. 

Horror  seiEed  the  ecclesiastic  as  he  entered  tiie 
dungeon,  ffis  eyes  sought  a  man,  and  «  liideona 
figure  crawled  towards  him  from  a  comer,  whicb  re- 
sembled tiiehauntofa  wild  beast,  much  more  Aan 
the  abode  of  a  human  bdng.  A  ghastly  skeleton^ 
his  face,  in  which  grief  and  despair  had  ploughed  deep 
furrows,,  exhibited  not  the  least  trace  of  the  line  of 
life ;  his  beard  and  nails  by  long  neglect  had  grows 
to  a  frightful  length ;  his  clothes  with  age  wave 
half  mouldered  away,  and  from  the  total  neglect  of 
cleanliness  the  atmosphere  was  impregnated  wid^ 
pestilential  efiluTia.  Such  was  the  state  in  which  lie 
found  this  favourite  of  fortune,  and  all  this  his  inoii 
constitution  had  withstood.  Deeply  affected  at  ihe 
spectacle,  the  chaplain    instantly    hastened  to    tte 

governor,  to  procure  for  the:  unhappy  prisoner  a 
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mmd  /avoar,  ^riihoai  which  the  fic9t  would*  9oi  be 
df  db£lefMitl)eoedt. 

ThegofBTuor  SLgaiuexioasi^bhmeU  on  Hbe  ucore  9( 
hiniastrv^coBy  on  which  he  gen^roiisly  xesoived  ap,i 
M«  «e€0iMil  jofUTB^  to  the  capital  to  implore  once 
flMwe  thiSfCkfiiepcj  of  the  prince.  He  dedared  that  he 
QMMfl0t.w«t]MHNt  Tiolalipg.  the  sanctit^rof  theBacm^ 
mmx^  'Qp^a  anjr  aecMMmt  eiKemfie  his  ecdeiiastiaf^ 
faoctk>ii»4a  ibeh^lf  of  diei^sooec,  unless  he  weie 
&mt  rmtetni  4iO  Ae  Ji}beiie68  oi  nan.  ThU  wish 
waa  ako  cwppMied  wt^  and  from  thi^  day  the  <:aj^ 
£«e  %g«iA  b^gaa  ^  ep^oy  life, 

|h  Aip  fpfttresd  6r***  ftpent  seFeral  vioae  yea^ 
httt  ia  a  far  asore  itplerahle  sitaatuw,  after  the  fhont 
f  ammer  «if  the  eenr  ^i^iKMwite  was  <eTer,  and  he  wa^ 
aaiceeeML  Ifi  his  past  hf  #then  who  tiiopight  moce 
|tiiiii«aely,.<vr«i least  had  fio  levenge  ito  wreak  upom 
bim.  At  ^lei^tfay  after  a  captititj  of  ten  years,  fthe 
4ay  of  liis  srelease  amYed ;  bat  it  was  unadeonpafded 
wttfi  any  jndidialinirestigatioo,  and  fotnnal  acquittaL 
He  reoeiiied  his  liberty  as  a  gift  from  the  hand  of 
mercy  ;  at  Ihe  saoae  time  ike  was  enjoined  to  quit  the 
£Oiiiitry  f«r«Ter. 

Bere  is  a  ^hasm  in  his  history,  for  whidi  I  hare 
Ind  -no  other  maierials  than  .oral  accaunts  ;  and  I  am 
•bltgBd  (to  pass  oner  a  spade  of  twenty  years.  Daring 
this  interval  G***  had  afresh  commeDced  his  career 
la  tomgn  military  senrice,  which  finaUy  led  him  to 
the  same  esTted  ^^mdion  from  whidb  he  had  in  his 
m»&n  cauBtry  ^been  so  xcuelly  precipitiUed*     Time, 
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tfuit  friend  of  the  nnfortQiiate,  dow  bat  infi^fibk 
In  the  adminbtration  of  justice,  at  length  took  np 
the  canse  of  the  injured  party.      The  prince  was 
past  the  years  of  the  passions,  and  as  his  hsdr  became 
•ilTcred  with  age,  hnmanity  gradnaUy  began  to  acquire 
a  Talne  in  his  estimation.     On  the  brink  of  the  gnrrm 
he  longed  for  the  society  of  the  faronrite  of  Ms  yonth. 
In  order  to  compensate  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
decline  of  life  for  the  severities  inflicted  upon  him  in 
Its  prime,  he  graciously  invited  the  eidle  back  to  his 
country,  to  which  G*^^'s  heart  had  long  cherished 
•  secret  desire  to  return.    Thdr  interyiew  was  affect- 
ing,  and  G***'s  reception  warm  as  though  they  had 
parted  only  the  preceding  day.    The  prince  pensiyely 
contemplated  the  face  that  was  so  well  known,  and 
yet  so  strange  to  him ;    he  seemed  as  if  counting  the 
furrows  he  had  himself  imprinted  upon  it.     His  eye 
sought  in  the  face  of  the  old  man  the  beloved  fea- 
tures of  the  youth;  but  these  were  no  longer  to  be 
found.     A  cold  familiarity  was  all  that  they  could 
shew  each  other :  shame  and  fear  had  for  ever  estrang- 
ed their  hearts.     A  sight  that  reminded  the  prince  of 
his  cruel  precipitation  could  not  be  agreeable  to  him, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  G***  to  love  the  author 
of   his  misery.      He  could  however  look  forward 
with  serenity  and  comfort  like  one  who  rejoices  on 
awaking  from  an  unpleasant  dream. 

It  was  not  long  before  G***  was  fully  reinstated 
in  all  his  former  dignities,  and  the  prince  overcame 
his  secret  antipathy,  in  order  to  make  him  a  splendid 
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Indemnification  for  the  past.  But  could  he  likewise 
restore  him  the  heart  which  he  had  incapacitated  for 
erer  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  ?  could  he  gire  him 
back  the  years  of  hope ;  or  make  him  in  old  age  any 
adequate  restitution  for  all  that  he  had  depriTcd  him 
of  in  the  period  of  manhood  ? 

G^^*^  enjoyed  for  nineteen  years  this  serene  ctciw 
ing  of  life.  Neither  the  Tidssitudes  of  fortune  nor 
theinfinmties  of  age  had  exUnguished  the  fire  of  pas- 
sion, or  wholly  overcast  the  liTeliness  of  his  disposi- 
tion. At  the  age  of  seventy  he  still  grasped  at  the 
shadow  of  a  good  which  he  actually  possessed  at 
twenty.  He  died  at  length  goyemor  of  the  fortress 
of  ,  where  state-prisoners  were  confined. 

The  reader  will  naturally  imagine  that  he  treated  his 
captives  with  a  humanity  the  value  of  which  he  had 
learned  from  experience.  He  was  on  the  'contrary 
cruel  and  capricious,  and  an  ebullition  df  passion 
against  one  of  them  brought  him  to  the  grave  in  his 
mghtieth  year. 
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FREDERIC. 

Hov  does  it  happen  diat  what  the  heathen  ODCe 
denominated  blind  chance,  what  the  enlightmed 
jphilosopher  denies  the  existence  of,  and  wJbat  the 
pious  chiistiaiL  regards  as  probation,  appeais  aoobvii 
pusljr  to  persecute  one  indiyidaal,  while  on  the  con* 
trarj,  it  as  visibly  promotes  the  interest  and  adyaiu 
iage  of  hundreds  ?  This  question  I  have  frequent)^ 
asked  ajself,  as  I  often  shall  again ;  bnt  have  as  f^t 
sot  been  ali^  to  answer  it  with  certainty. .  Whai 
has  the  wretch  done,  who^  ao  eTideotly  without  anjr 
came  of  his  own,  wkhouit  any  interrenticm  4Nr  de- 
ugn  .Qf  aaoiher,  is  plugged  hy  this  wonderful  thing 
iale  Ae  abyss  of  ndsery,  in  which  hek  frequency  left 
^'iaBgdiah  o«t  tibe  remainder  of  his  life?  Is  tUf 
pnnishraeiKtorfirobditiomf  IsitaotinMre/dianieitiiei:^ 
b  it  not  rather  unjust  cruelty,  that,  when  ej^Mnuitfld 
with  laborious  exertion,  he  has  at  length  reached  the 
fummit,  this  same  incomprehensible  fate  should 
again  precipitate  him  still  deeper  into  the  abyss  ? 
Thus,  reader,  you  may  very  justly  ask ;  and'I  can 
only  reply :  The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable. 
If  this  answer  be  not  satisfactory,  yon  must  wait 
for  a  futurity,  which  will  perhaps  clearly  demonstrate 
what  appeared  so  inexplicable  to  you  and  a  thousand 
others.  Till  then  let  this  be  your  consolation  when 
smarting  beneath  the  persecutions  of  fate,  and  torment- 
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cd  bjr  snmerited  afflictioB,  that  lunidndi  of  yomr 
idUofr-creatures  are  exposed  to  similar  tnfiBdogs, 
that  OiOQsaBds  langaish  under  nuserj  siiH  aoie 
poigaaat.  Real  consolation  accompaaies  the  CDU>m 
Ticfion  of  this  tmtli,  aad  I  kastoi  to  mfiBtfd  it. 
Awong  many  venarkable  nsrtatiTes  wkidh  I  collect- 
ed ^or  His  purpose^  I  seiei^  the  most  extraordouHy^ 
becaase  in  imuij  aa  hoar  of  tribalatioB,  It  has  aa 
clearly  coaTiaeed  aie  that  present  6uffsrin|^  aMiit 
be  eoaalerlialaBoed  by  a  reeoaipeBse  hi  fataritj. 

Frederic  H—  ■   ■  ■  ■  "was  the  'Onlj  soa  of  the  ractor 
of  M— -  in  the  piiodpality  of  S  ■  fiis  aw* 

ther  lattd  him  with  the  tenderest  affection ;  thb  wae 
the  reason  of  his  beng  brought  itp  in  a  wery  delicate 
aaaaer,  and  treated  with  the  atmoet  careand  indnU 
geiice.  -His  ftkdier)  who  possessed  more  prudence^ 
frequently  censured  Ms  wife*s  conduct;  but  words 
were  mot  sufficient  to  produce  an  alteration,  and 
Frederic  conlianed  to  be  indulged  as  before.  It 
was  ^wiag  only  to  tiie  strength  of  his  oonstftutioa 
duit  his  body  was  not  eafeebled  and  his  health  im*. 
paired  by  the  excessive  fondness  4>f  his  too  anxious 
parent.  He  was  always  wrapped  in  furs  and  feathers^ 
aad  if  a  sharp  wiad  blew  abroad  he  was  scarcely  per. 
Butted  to  *play  about  the  room*  His  every  wish  and 
desire  were  complied  with,  4f  they  were  within  the 
limits  of  possibility,  that  the  sweet  boy  might  not  la* 
flame  his  fine  blue  eyes  with  crying.  In  a  thousand 
other  children  suoh  treatment  would  have  produced 
an  lUTiocible  obstinacy  of  disposition,  and  hare 
gif  ea  birth  to  improper  desires ;  but  Frederic's  heart 
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remained  virtuous  and  uncorrupted.     He  was  bclor. 
ed  by  every  one,  and  particularly  by  the  servaots  of 
the  family,  because  he  never  made  mischief  vrhen  he 
had  it  iu  his  povrer,  but  frequently  interceded  for 
them  when  their  negligence  deserved  punishment  or 
reproof.     He   often  sat  quietly  for  a  day  together, 
engaged  in  his  childish  pastimes  ;  he  neither  grumbled 
when  the  servants  sometimes  refused  to  do  what  he 
desired,  nor  did  he  complain  when  his  too  fond  mo- 
ther inquired  whether  all  his  wishes  had  been  complied 
with.     It  was  only  when  he  was  required  to  leftrn 
something,  that  he  had  recourse  to  his  mother,  and 
she  always  had  a  thousand  reasons  for  immediatdy 
relieving  her  darling  from  the  odious  task.      At  the 
time  of  her  sudden  and  unexpected  death,  Frederic, 
though  he  had  completed  his  tenth  year,  did  not  kaow 
his  letters.     The  father,  who  had  now  no  longer  any 
disturbance  of  domestic  tranquillity  to  fear  from  the 
opposition   of  his  wife,  procured  a  private  tutor  for 
his  son,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  instruct  the 
boy,  -  who  was    continually   occupied  with  phiy^  in 
more  useful  things.      He  fulfilled  his  duty  with  zeal 
and  unwearied  assiduity,  but  Frederic  learned  very 
little,  and  that  little  with  extreme  difficulty.   -He  had 
now  nearly   attained    his    sixteenth  year;    he  read 
Tery  ill,  and  was  a  worse  writer  and  accomptant: 
this  was  the  whole  fruit  of  the  unceasing  exertions 
of  his  teacher  for  five  years. 

The  latter  had  till  then  lived  in  hopes,  and  had  en* 
eoahiged  his  employer  to  do  the  same ;  but  he  now 
frankly  ackaowledged  that  the  boy  was    entirely 
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destitute  of  talents  for  study^  that  it  would  be  much 
more  prudent  to  put  him  to  learn  some  handicraft 
business,  by  which  he  might  in  time  procure  a  sub- 
sistence.    He   concluded  with  adyising  the  father  to 
leave  his  son  for  a  few  months  to  follow  his  own  In- 
clinations without  restraint,  to  observe  in  what  man. 
ner  he  employed  himself,  and   to  regulate  his  future 
destination  accordin^y.      The  father  followed  this 
advice,  and  seeing  that  Frederic  was  for  two  whole 
months  engaged  only  in  catching  birds,  and  frequent- 
Xy  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  small  fowling-piece,  he 
spoke  to  the  overseer  of  the  forests  of  that  district, 
and  the  latter  immediately  agreed  to  take  his  godson 
Frederic  under  his  tuition. 

.  Frederic  testified  the  greatest  pleasure  at  this  ar- 
rangement. He  promised  the  utmost  diligence  in 
his  new  employment,  and'candidly  acknowledged  that 
he  should  now  begin  to  live,  because  he  should  no 
longer  be  plagued  with  those  detested  books.  He 
instantly  followed  his  instructor  to  his  habitation,  and 
felt  no  desire  to  return  to  the  paternal  residence. 
He  performed  every  thing  that  was  required  of  him 
with  zeal  and  activity  ;  but  he  was  very  much  afraid 
of  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
subdue  the  fear  which  overcame  him,  in  spite  of  his 
exertions,  whenever  he  took  in  his  hand  a  piece  that 
was  charged.  Convinced,  however,  by  frequent 
examples  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  he 
at  length  ventured  to  fire  one,  and  by  degrees  became 
courageous  enough  to  take  aim  and  fire  at  a  mark. 
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He  bad  loKg  expressed  a  wish  to  be  dressed  in  agreear, 
loit  like  his  companioiiS)  but  the  overseer  had  always 
dented  him  thb  request,  saying,  that  only  those  were 
worthy  of  that  dress  who  could  fire  without  betray- 
ing any  symptoms  of  fear;  But  perceivii^  that  he 
had  acquired  courage,  he  one  day  promised  lum  a 
green  suit  if  he  would  go  out  and  bring  home  with 
him  three  birds  of  his  own  'shooting.  Frederic 
piomised  to  fulfil  his  godfather's  injunctions,  and 
went  out  immediately  after  dinner.  It  was  the  season^ 
of  hariFest,  and  as  he  was  strolling  through  the  rik 
lage,  ho  obserTcd  a  number  of  sparrows  upon  a  bam  $ 
ignorant  of  the  dangerous  consequences  tiiat  might 
ensue,  he  took  aim  at  the  birds,  and  shonted  for  joy 
when  he  saw  five  wounded  sparrows  fall  flattering 
from  the  thatched  roof.  He  had  jnst  picked  then 
up  and  killed  them,  and  was  about  to  return  home  in 
triumph^  when  an  old  woman  ran  towards  him,  utter* 
ing  loud  cries  and  lamentations: — ^^  (Hi,  you  unlucky 
boy  I  ywk  wicked  rascal!— what  hare  you  done? 
God  in  heayen  hare  mercy  upon  us !  Fire !  fire  !^ 
In  this  manner  she  cried  without  internnssion. 

Frederic  looked  up  and  trembled  when  he  bdidd 
half  the  roof  already  involved  in  flames.  He  was 
unable  to  comprehend  how  he  could  be  the  cause  ef 
this  fire ;  but  when  the  old  woman  told  several:  other 
females,  who  hastened  to  the  spot,  that  the  graceleii 
boy  had  fired  straight  at  the  thatch,  and  thus  set  it  in 
flames,  he  was  senable  of  his  indiscretion.  Impelled 
by  fear  and  anxiety  he  ran  to  a  ndghbonriog  irpod^ 
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n  CQDsidcfabIs  time ;;  ivhen  juit  at  iMn  momeat  a 
itorm  came  «■,  accompanied  witii  a  violeot  wind. 
All  tite  iaiiabitaiits  of  the  tillage  that  were  able  ta 
work  were  employed  in  the  fiekb^  aad  did  not  reach 
their  habltatiant  till  they  were  completdy  in  tames. 
Fiedede,  sedng  the  Tillage  inrolved  in  one  general 
conflagratioii,  aad  hearing  in  the  wood  the  lamentable 
cries  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  hastened  away  with 
all  .possible  speed.  He  was  urged  forward  by  the 
persuasion  that  as  he  was  the  cause  of  this  dreadful 
disaster,  be  would,  if  eanght,  be  tiirown  into  the 
flames;  aproidiBg,  therefore,  frequented  roads  and 
Tillages^  he  proceeded  along  bye-paths,  leaving  beihind 
bim  the  theatre  of  his  iirisfortnne*  On  the  erening  of 
the  next  day,  being  unable  to  proceed  any  farther, 
he  sank  to  the  gronnd,  exhausted  with  hunger  and 
fatigne,  and  was  informed  by  a  cowherd,  who  soon 
afterwards  passed  by  the  place,  that  he  was  no  longer 
In  bis  natiye  land;  bnt  had  advanced  several  miles  into 
the  territories  of  B-— n.  This  unexpected  intelli. 
gence  afforded  him  consolation,  and  relieved  him  from 
all  apprehension  of  pursuit  and  punishment.  This 
he  knew  from  a  circumstance  which  had  recently  oc. 
cnrred  in  his  native  place: — some  soldiers  being 
qoartered  there,  one  of  them  deserted,  and  was  pur* 
sttjid  by  the  others,  who,  however,  soon  returned 
withottt  the  fugitive,  saying  that  all  farther  trouble 
wonld  be  vain,  because  the  deserter  had  passed  the 
frontiers,  and  was  therefore  secure.    Applying  this 
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to  his  own  case,  Frederic  considered  Umself  oat  of 
danger.  Highly  gratified  with  this  discoTerfr,  ho 
summoned  all  his  strength  to  enable  him  to  reach  a 
village  at  no  great  distance,  where  a  benevoleiit 
peasant  provided  him  with  food  and  lodging.  Whether 
Frederic  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  of  his  wander. 
Ing  is  not  recorded.  On  the  following  day  he  left  his 
kind  host,  and  resolved  to  enlist  for  a  soldier. 

At  noon  he  stopped  in  a  small  wood,  where  an  iti« 
nerant  knife-grinder  soon  afterwards  arrived,  and  aa 
the  heat  was  very  oppressive,  sat  down  near  him  in  Om 
shade.  The  knifCii^rinder  spoke  little  at  first,  but 
when  he  began  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese^ 
Frederic,  impelled  by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  asked 
him  for  a  small  portion  of  his  homely  meal,  upon 
which  he  inquired  the  reason  of  his  leaving  home* 
Frederic  frankly  informed  him  of  the  cause,  when  tha 
knifc^rinder,' filled  with  compassion^  offered  to  taka 
him  apprentice,  and  teach  him  his  business. 

^^  If,"  said  he,  ^^  you  promise  to  serve  me  faithfollj 
and  honestly  six  years,  I  will  teach  you  my  business, 
and  put  you  in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest  liveli* 
hood :  I  have  no  children,  and  will  treaf;  you  as  mjr 
own  son." 

This  ofier  Frederic  accepted  with  joy  and  gratitude, 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  knife-grinder. 
They  used  to  set  oif  early  in  the  spring,  and  con* 
tinned,  till  towards  ^the  end  of  autumn,  travelling 
about  among  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages,  where 
they  procured  sufficient  employment  to  enable  ttsai 
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to  pass  the  winter  in  a  small  Tillage,  where  the  knife, 
grinder  had  a  cottage,  in  careless  ease  and  nnniter. 
rupted  repose.  Frederic  soon  learned  the  rudiments 
of  his  future  profession ;  he  went  round  to  the  houses 
and  Tillages,  and  employing  the  eloquence  usual  on 
such  occasions,  he  collected  all  the  blunt  knires  and 
scissars,  and  when  thej  had  been  ground,  carried  then 
all  back  to  their  proper  places ;  was  always  correct  in 
bis  accounts,  and  in  general  so  fortunate  as  to  beg 
some  Tictnals,  which  he  shared  with  pleasure  with  his 
foster-father,  who  was  delighted  with  his  assiduity. 
The  latter  was  a  singular  character,  and  a  real  origi- 
nal in  hb  way ;  he  was  extremely  reserTed,  worked 
with  unwearied  diligence,  but  neTer  entered  a  church 
himself,  nor  did  he  require  that  duty  of  Frederic, 
who  soon  forgot  all  the  principles  and  precepts  of  his 
religion.  ''  Be  industrious  and  honest  I"  This  was 
the  usual  maxim  with  which  he  excited  Frederic  to 
diligence,  and  which  he  himself  appeared  conscienti- 
ously to  obserTe. 

The  property  of  his  fellow  citizens  was  sacred; 
and  it  frequently  happened  that  when  a  stranger 
brought  him  a  knife  to  be  ground,  and  forgot  to  call 
for  it,  he  staid  seTeral  days  in  the  place  till  the  person 
madd  his  appearance  and  reclaimed  his  property. 
^*  God  forbid  that  I  should  unjustly  obtain  posses. 
gion  of  any  thing!"  was  his  frequent  reply  to  those 
who  expressed  their  wonder  at  his  extreme  conscien- 
tiousness ;  yet  on  some  occasions  his  scruples  were  not 
fo  powerful.     If,  in  passing  through  a  Tillage,  he 
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had  received  but  a  scanty  supply  of  proTisions,  and 
bad  nothing  left  for  his  future  necessities,  he  let  loose 
the  large  dog  which  was  usually  harnessed  to  his 
wheel.  The  animal  possessed  sufficient  sagacity  to 
return 'to  the  last  houses  of  the  adjoining  fields,  and 
privately  seize  a  hen  or  a  goose,  which  he  immediate- 
ly killed,  and  hastened  with  the  prize  to  his  master. 
The  latter  then  turned  aside  to  some  wood,  made  a 
fire,  roasted  his  booty,  and  regaled  himself  upon  it, 
together  with  his  boy  and  his  dog.  Frederic's  obe- 
dience gained  him  the  old  man's  afifection,  but  the  dog 
was  a  much  greater  fayourite,  and  Frederic  seyeral 
times  receiycd  a  severe  drubbing  for  having  kicked  or 
beaten  him. 

Frederic  had  now  attained  his  nineteenth  year ;  he 
was  perfect  master  of  his  business,  and  frequently 
supplied  the  place  of  his  foster-father,  when  one  day 
one  of  the  stones  belonging  to  the  wheel  was  missing* 
A  stone  of  the  kind  could  not  be  procured  at  any 
price  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  yet  they  had 
reason  to  expect  a  good  deal  of  employment  there. 
The  old  man,  therefore,  resolved  to  go  to  a  town  at 
the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  new  stone.  Meanwhile  he  entrusted  hit 
wheel  and  his  dog  to  the  care  of  his  son  Frederic, 
directing  him  to  go  through  several  villages,  where  he 
might  proceed  with  coarser  work,  and  to  wsut  his  re- 
turn* in  the  last  of  them.  Frederic  promised  to  obey 
his  injunctions,  and  to  redouble  his  assiduity,  that  his 
earnings  might  assist  to  defray  the  unexpected  expoict 
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which  he  had  incurred.  He  kept  his  word,  and  work« 
ed  yery  hard  the  first  day ;  but  after  he  had  set  off  the 
iiext  momiDg,  he  recollected,  when  it  was  too  late, 
•that  he  had  forgotten  to  take  viith  him  some  bread  for 
his  dinner,  and  that  he  should  consequently  be  obliged 
to  spend  part  of  his  earnings  at  some  public-house. 
Following  the  example  of  his  foster-father,  he  there.* 
fore  looked  round  him,  and  obserred  in  a  stubble- 
field  a  great  number  of  pheasants  picking  up  the 
scattered  grain.  He  immediately  loosed  the  dog, 
which,  as  usual,  crept  slowly  towards  his  prey,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  one  of  the  birds  just 
as  they  were  taking  wing.  At  this  yery  moment, 
however,  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  and  the  dog 
fell.  Frederic  had  not  obserred  that  a  game.keeper 
was  sitting  near  the  field,  and  watching  all  his  motions. 
He  approached  the  youth  at  a  great  pace,  crying : — 
"Stop!  stop ! — I'll  soon  make  you  repent  your  im- 
pudence in  the  house  of  correction." 

Frederic,  whom  the  fate  of  the  dog  had  rendered 
extremely  miserable,  regarded  flight  as  his  only  re- 
source. He  left  his  wheel,  and  ran  with  all  the  speed 
that  he  was  able  to  a  neighbouring  wood ;  when  he 
had  reached  it,  he  obscryed  that  the  game.keeper  had 
desisted  from  the  pursuit,  and  contented  himself 
with  taking  possession  of  the  wheel,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  a  house  situated  in  the  valley.  The  loss 
of  the  instrument  of  his  subsistence  afflicted  him 
much,  but  yet  he  did  not  venture  to  follow  the  game- 
keeper :  throwing  himself  in  despair  upon  the  ground, 
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he  loudly  lamented  his  misfortune.  While  he  was  in 
Tain  reflecting  on  the  means  of  retrieying  it,  he  felt 
some  animal  close  beside  him,  looked  round  and  ob. 
served  his  faithful  dog,  which,  haiing  somewhat  re. 
covered,  had  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  fugitive'* 
Frederic  examined  his  wound;  it  was  very  deep,  and 
«ituated  in  the  neck  of  the  animal ;  he  therefore 
made  a  bandage  of  his  neckcloth,  with  which  he  en. 
deavoured  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood*  Undecided 
whether  (o  repair  to  the  village  where  his  foster-father 
had  appointed  to  meet  him,  or  to  avoid  for  ever  the 
effect  of  his  just  indignation,  he  wandered  to  the  road, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance,  followed  by  the  dog ; 
but  in  half  an  hour,  just  as  he  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  wood,  the  dog  began  to  whine,  and  expired  at  his 
feet. 

The  death  of  the  animal  fixed  his  yet  wavering  re« 
solution.  Without  wheel  or  dog  ho  considered  it  83 
impossible  to  appear  before  his  foster-father.  ^'  What 
I  once  before  intended  to  do,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^^  I 
must  now  do;"  and  immediately  determined  to  repair 
to  some  town,  and  there  enlist  as  a  soldier.  For  above 
three  years  he  had  served  the  knife-grinder  with  tlie 
utmost  integrity,  and  had  honoured  him  as  his  father  ; 
now,  when  he  was  about  to  forsake  him  so  suddenly, 
and  to  lose  him  for  ever,  he,  for  the  first  timej  reflect* 
ed  with  anguish  on  his  real  parent,  the  remembrance  of 
whom  he  had  hitherto  anxiously  endeavoured  to  banish 
from  his  mind.  At  this  time  his  efforts  were  ineffec- 
tual ;  he  saw  hun  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  kindled 
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liirongh  his  ignorance,  and  distinctly  heard  his  me^ 
naces  of  Tcngeance  and  misery.  This  image  pene^ 
trated  his  heart;  he  tamed  aside  from  the  road,  and 
lay  down  behind  a  shed  to  weep,  unmolested,  over  his 
loss,  and  the  magnitude  of  his  misfortune.  He  pass. 
ed  a  considerable  time  in  weeping  and  lamentation ;  at 
iCTgth,  exhausted  with  anxiety,  he  fell  asleep,  and  did 
not  awake  again  till  sun-set.  It  began  to  be  dark 
when  he  reached  a  Tillage,  and  saw  a  publichouse, 
where  he  determined  to  stop.  A  number  of  peasants 
and  carriers  were  drinking  in  the  house;  he  likewise 
called  for  some  refreshment,  and  sat  down  in  a  comer, 
reflecting  fai  rilent  anginsh  on  his  fate.  A  coach  soon 
afterwards  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  public-house, 
and  three  gentlemen  entered  die  room  to  seek  for 
shelter. 

As  there  was  no  other  apartment,  the  strangers 
were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  common  room, 
where  the  host  cleared  his  best  table  for  the  particular 
use  of  his  new  guests.  The  company  was  conse* 
quently  crowded  into  a  smaller  compass,  and  several 
of  the  carriers  sat  down  near  the  place  which  Fiede- 
ric  occupied.  They  first  inquired  his  business  and 
the  object  of  his  journey,  but  as  he  answered  those 
questions  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  they  asked  him 
to  tell  them  some  news.  Frederic  declared  that  he 
knew  of  none,  but  they  replied  that  a  knife-grinder, 
who  Tisited  so  many  different  places,  must  hear 
something  wherever  he  went;  upon  which  he  told 
them,  that,  according  to  authentic  intelligence,  the 
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French  and  English  had  concluded  a  peace,  and  that 
the  latter  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
American  states.     He  likewise  added  that  the  carriers 
would  now  obtain  higher  wages,  and  that  the  glass 
and  linen  trade  in   particular  would  be  extremely 
brisk,  because  the  Americans  had  been  so  long  pre. 
Tented  from  receiving  those  articles.     While  Frede. 
ric  was  speaking,  the  strange  gentlemen,  who  had 
before  been  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  stepped 
towards  him  and  listened  with  attention.     When  he 
had  finished  they  asked  him  where  he  had  heard  this 
extraordinary  news.     Frederic  replied  that  he  heard 
it  the  preceding  day,  together  with  the  obsertation 
at  a  public.house  in  a  neighbouring  Tillage,  but  that 
the  person  who  related  it  was  quite  a  stranger  to  him.  • 
When  questioned  farther  he  could  not  recollect  either 
his  person  or  his  dress.     With  this  account,  though 
true,  the  gentlemen  appeared  by  no  means  satisfied; 
they  shook  their  hea^s^  spoke  privately  together,  and 
at  length  asked  Frederic  whether  he  could  write,  and 
read  writing.     Upon  his  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
one  of  them  required  him  to  produce  his .  passport ; 
he  informed  them  that  was  out  of  his  power,  as  his 
master  had  taken  it  with  him ;  upon  which  they  order, 
ed  ham  to  come  out  of  the  corner  where  he  sat,  and 
to  step  forward  to  the  light.     With  this  desire  Fre. 
deric  for  a  long  time  refused  to  comply,  apprehensive 
that  he  was  detected  in  the  affair  with  the  pheasants  • 
but  as  the  landlord   inforced    the   injunction,    and 
threatened  to  employ  violence,  he  was  at  length  com** 
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pelled  to  obey.     They  inspected  him  Tery  closely : 
the  gentlemen  more  than  ODce  pointed  to  the  spots  of 
blood  on  his  hands  and  clothes,  which  he  himself  had 
not  before  discoYered,  and  which  had  been  caused  by 
the  wounded  dog.     He  trembled  when  he  was  asked 
how  they  came  there,  and  whether  he  had  not  had  a 
great  brown  dog.     His  answer  to  this  question  was 
extremely  confused ;  he,  at  first,  declared  that  he  had 
cat  himself  in  grinding  a  knife,  and  that  he  had  never 
been  accompanied  by  such  a  dog;  but,  being  desired 
to  shew  the  wound,  he  was  unable  to  find  any.     At 
length,    when  they  asked  him  where  his  neckcloth 
▼as,  he  candidly  confessed  all  the  circumstances  that 
iiad  brought  him  into  his  present  situation.     At  the 
conclnsion  he  assured  them  with  tears  that  the  dog 
bad  fallen  upon  the  pheasants  of  his  own  accord,  and 
implored  pardon,   or  at  least  a  mitigation   of  the 
punishment  for  his  ofifcnce.     The  gentlemen  smiled, 
declaring  that  he  was  a  perfect  adept  in  the  art  of 
lying,  but  would  not,   on  that  account,  escape  the. 
punishment  he  deserved.     By  their  desire,  several  of 
the  peasants  stepped  forward  and  promised   to  guard 
Frederic,  while  they,    together  with  the    host  and 
several  other  persons,  went  into  another  room. 

Soon  after  some  more  peasants  entered,  and  am<j^ng 
them  a  man  carrying  heavy  fetters,  with  which  he 
loaded  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  weeping  youth. 
This  done,  he  was  conducted  to  the  gentlemen,  who 
were  seated  before  a  table  in  the  room,  and  who  took 
down  in  ivritiDg  their  questions,  together  with  his 
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of  ibis  severe  proceeding;  I  shall,  therefore,  en» 
deavour  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

These  gentlemen  belonged  to  the  criminal  tribunal 
of  a  neighbouring  town,  which  had  receited  iafor* 

mation  from  the  inferior  court  at  L ,  that  in  the 

wood    belonging  to  that    lordship,,  the  body  of  a 
murdered  stranger  had  been  found  near  the   road. 
As  the  laws  for  the  preseryation  of  public  security 
were  at  that  time  severely  enforced,  no  exertions 
were  spared  for  the  detection  of  the  perpetrator  of 
tiie    deed.      Two   magistrates,    accompanied    by   a 
physician,  were  immediately  dispatched  to  ioTcsti' 
gate  a  circumstance  so  unusual  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  murderer* 
They  arrived  the  same  morning  at  the  spot,  and  found 
an  inanimate  body  perfectly  naked ;  a  ball  had  pene« 
tirated  the  head,  and  two  deep  and  mortal  wounds  with 
a  knife  appeared  on  the  breast.     Two  wounds  were 
likewise  discovered  in'  the  right  arm,  which  the  surgeon 
immediately  declared  to  proceed  from  the  bite  of  a 
dog,  and  this  supposition  was  confirmed  by  several 
marks  on  the  face,  which  could  hare  been  occasioned 
only  by  the  paws  of  an  animal  of  that  description* 
The  murdered  man  was  not  more  than  forty  years  of 
age;  he  appeared  to  be  above  the  common  class,  and 
wore  his  hair  powdered  and  tied.     A  whip  that  lay 
near  him  led  the  magistrates  to  presume  that  he  was 
probably  travelling  on  horseback,  but  none  of  those 
whom  curiosity  attracted  to  the  place  could  recollect 
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hzrbag  seen  a  person  answering  this  description  upon 
the  road  that  morning;  and  jet  the  murder  must 
haye  been  committed  early  the  ocme  day,  because  the 
two  peasants  who  discovered  the  body,  by  the  start, 
ing  of  th^r  horses,  positively  declared,  that  though 
the  deceased  shewed  not  the  least  sign  of  life,  yet  he 
still  continued  to  bleed.  The  magistrates  continued 
their  search  about  the  spot,  and  soon  found  a  pistol, 
and,  at  a  little  distance  under  a  bush,  an  empty  port- 
manteau, and  near  it  an  open  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 

Francis  S r,    merchant,  then  at  Nurnberg,  and 

which  was  verbatim  as  follows. 

^^The  minister  has  just  received  the  unexpected 
but  certain  intelligence  that  a  peace  has  been  signed 
with   France,  and   that    England  has  declared  the 
American  states  free  and  independent.     We  inform 
you  of  this  important  news   by  express,  reminding 
you  at  the  same  time  of  the  speculation  in  which  we 
long  since  resolved  to  engage,  upon  such  an  occasion. 
Hasten,   therefore,   with  all   possible  expedition  to 
Bohemia,  that    you    may    arrive  there  before    the 
account  of  the  peace  reaches   that  country.      The 
glass  and  linen  trade  has  been  very  dull  for  several 
years;  the  warehouses  must  all  be  overstocked,  and 
the  price  of  those  articles  must  be  low.     You  will 
make  a  capital  job  of  it,  if  you  should  be  the  first ; 
and  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  both  to  you  and  us 
if  you  set  off  without  loss  of  time.      The  enclosed 
list  will  inform  you  what  we  wish  to  purchase  of  those 
two  articles^  what  sorts  we  consider  the  best  and 
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can  immediately  dispose  of.  Yet  entertaining  a  higft 
opinion  of  yonr  judgment,  we  shall  be  perfectly 
satisfied,  if  circnmsfcances  should  induce  yon  to  make 
any  deviation.  At  the  same  time  we  agun  assure 
yon  that  we  shall  punctually  fulfil  our  engagement 
with  you,  relative  to  a  participation  in  the  profits, 
and  will  indemnify  you  against  any  loss.  We  in- 
close also  a  bill  on  Messrs.  — — ,  at  Pragne, 
where  yon  will  find  farther  letters  and  instructions 
from  us.  Only  lose  no  time  ;  for  other  speculators 
will  be  ready  to  take  the  same  advantage :  their 
number  will  raise  the  price,  and  consequently  diminish 
the  profit.  Bear  in  mind  the  golden  rule :  ^^  First 
come——" 

Here  the  letter  was  torn,  and  the  reminder,  lioi* 
withstanding  the  most  careful  search,  could  not  be 
found  ;  neither  could  the  bill  of  exchange,  nor  the  list 
of  goods '  mentioned  in  the  letter  be  discovered.  As 
nothing  farther  could  be  traced  to  elucidate  this  affair, 
9  statement  of  all  the  circumstances  wa^  drawn  np, 
and  the  body  was  delivered  to  the  inferior  tribunal 
to  be  interred.  But  as  it  was  necessary  pretionslj 
to  examine  several  persons,  and  particularly  those 
who  had  discovered  the  body,  the  magistrates  were 
detained  till  towards  evening.  Having  public  bus!* 
ness  to  transact  the  next  day,  they  nevertheless  re* 
seWed  to  return  to  the  town  that  night.  This  inten* 
tioB  they  would  likewise  have  executed,  had  not  a 
mew  circumstance  delayed  their  progress,  and  the 
appearance  of  an  impending  storm  obliged  them  t^ 
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take  shelter  in  the  public-house.  Haying  reached  the 
end  of  the  wood  upoa  their  rcturo,  the  coachmas 
obserTed  Frederic's  dead  dog,  upon  which  they  alight- 
ed to  inspect  him,  concluding  that  in  all  probability 
be  had  belonged  to  the  robbers  and  murderers  of  the 
iperchant.  In  this  opinion  they  were  confirmed 
when  they  discovered  the  "shot-wound,  which  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  he  had  received  from  the  pistol  of 
th^  deceased.  fJ^ey  took  with  them  the  neckcloth  that 
was  bound'  over  the  wound,,  and  noted  down  the 
colour  and  size  of  the  dog  in  a  pocket-book. 

None  of  my  readers  will  now  inquire  why  these 
gentlemen  examined  Frederic  so  closely,  neither  will 
they  wonder  that  he  should  be  considered  as  the 
murderer  of  the  merchant,  or  at  least  an  accomplice, 
and  be  treated  accordingly.  Frederic,  who  had  an- 
swered a  great  number  of  questions  before  he 
suspected  this  dreadful  accusation,  was  justly 
surprised  at  the  discovery,  and  employed  all  his 
eloquence  to  defend  himself  from  the  imputation. 
He  appealed  in.  particular  to  the  testimony  of  the 
game-keepier,  who  had  shot  his*  dog,  and  taken  away 
his  wheel ;  and  upon  farther  consideration  he  recoU 
leeted  that  the  landlord  in  the  village  where  he  slept 
the  preceding  night  was  standing  by  the  table  when 
the  stranger  related  the  news  concerning  the  peace. 
As  these  witnesses,  if  they  confirmed  Frederic's  report, 
might  completely  exculpate  him  and  prove  his  inno- 
cence, the  magistrates  immediately  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  require  their  attendance,  and  concluded 
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the  examination.     The  game-keeper  and  the  landlord 
appeared  by  break  of  day.     The  former  had  recent- 
]y  entered  into  the  seriice  of  his  present  master,  and 
uras  the  son  of  a  man  who  followed  the  same  pro* 
fession,  and  whose  integrity  had  procured  him  gene- 
ral esteem*     He  was  highly  astonished  when  Frede- 
ric's declaration  was  read  oter  to  him ;  he  assured  the 
magistrates  that  it  was  a  series  of  falsehood,  and  swore 
that  he  had  never  seen  Frederic,  wounded  his  dog,  or 
taken  away  his  wheel.      The  unhappy  youth    was 
plunged  into    the  deepest  distress  when  informed  of 
the  result   of    the  gamekeeper's  examination,  and 
when  confronted  with  him,  he  could  not  attest,  ac- 
covpflit  to  his  own  confession,  that  this    was  llie 
same  person,  as  his  terror  prevented  him  from  taking 
such  particular  notice.     The  game-keeper  howcvwr 
proving  that  he  was  the  only  person  of  that  proliftssidii 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  he  kept  no  assistant^ 
Frederic's  account  was  regarded  as  Br  false  subterfoge^ 
and  he  was  suspected  more  strongly  of  the  murder  of 
the  merchant.     The  testimony. of  the  landlord  alsa 
tended  to  confirm  this  suspicion.      He   recoUectied 
that  Frederic  had  passed  the  night  at  his  honse,  bat 
denied  having  heard  any  thing  of  the  extraordinary 
news,  though  he  had  conversed  with  several  strangers. 
J^rederic  was  now  fettered  more  heavily,  and  guarded 
with  greater  vigilance.      Nothing  calculated  to  excite 
suspicion  was  found  upon  him,  excepting  a  case-knife. 
This  knife,  which  he  carried  in  a  sheath  in  his  breeches-' 
pocket,  was  ground  very  sharp :  it  was  not  bloody^ 
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tmt  WM  bdMBoared  with  a  particular  kind  of  grease, 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  surgeon,  usual. 
\j  adheres  to  a  dagger  or  knife  that  is  thrust  into  a 
liTing  body  and  drawn  out  again  instantaneouslj* 
fie  iherflfore  imagined  that  the  deceased  had  received 
tke  two  wounds  in  the  breast  with  this  knife;  and 
though  Frederic  protested  that  he  had  ground  the 
knife  only  the  preceding  day,  and  had  set  it  upon  k 
9toBe  with  oil)  yet  the  surgeon  was  sent  back  with  it 
to  L  '  ■    )  to    examine  the  wounds  once  more, 

and  to  tf jr  whether  the  knife  coft«sponded  with  them. 
Meanwhile  Ffederk  was  carried  to  the  town  and 
confined  Id  the  prison*  Haiing  asserted  in  his  first 
examination  dl%t  hia  foster-father  intended  to  par* 
chase  a  new  stone  in  that  town,  the  magistrates  em. 
ployed  every  method  to  trace  him  out.  Nobody 
however  had  seen  him,  and  though  inquiries  were 
afterwards  made  after  him,  more  than  once  in  the 
village  where  he.  had  a  house,  and  used  to  pass  the 
winter,  jtt  no  other  intelligence  could  ever  be  ob« 
tained  than  that  he  had  not  returned,  but  was  pro. 
bably  an  accomplice  in  the  murder,  and  had  fled  into 
a  foreign  country.  The  surgeon,  upon  his  return, 
stated  that  tiie  knifi6  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
wounds  in  the  breast  of  the  deceased,  which  must  of 
course  have  bees  inflicted  with  it,  and  Frederic's  guilt 
was  considered  as  fully  established. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  proofs,  yet  as  in  every 
f atore  examination  he  continued  to  protest  his  in. 
noceDce^  hopes  were  entertained  of  procuring  more, 
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satisfactory  eTidence,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  tlic  judicial  proceedings  were  closed.  In. 
qoiries  and  examinations  were  set  on  foot  relatire  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  life ;  an  application  was 
made  to  the  tribunal  of  his  birth -place,  bj  which 
his  judges  were  informed  that  either  intentionally','  ot 
out  ot  ignorance,  he  had  set  fire  to  the  thatch  of  a 
barn,  and  destroyed  the  whole  Tillage ;  that  he  bad 
caused  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  an  apoplexy,  occasioned  by  this  dreadful  cala. 
mity. 

Though  this  information  did  not  charge  Frederic 
with  the  crime  of  haying  wilfully  caused  the  confla. 
gration,  yet  it  tended  to  increase  the  sas^cion  of 
his  guilt;  his  judges  became  more  serere,  and  were 
about  to  sentence  him  to  the  torture  (which  at  that 
time  was  still  in  use),  when  they  receired  the  unex. 
pected  account  from  Nurnberg,  where  they  had  made 
inquiry  concerning  the  murder  of  the  merchant,  that 
the  accused  could  not  possibly  be  the  murderer  of 

Mr.  Francis  S r,  as  he  was  found  dead  between 

Nurnberg  and  Erlangen,  thtee  days  before  the 
murder  conld  haye  been  committed  according  to  tiidr 
report,  and  consequently  that  he  could  not  appear 
again  aliye  to  be  killed  a  second  time.  This  intelli* 
gence  delayed  the  execution  of  Frederic's  sentence  ; 
but  the  judges,  considering  that  there  might  be 
some  error  respecting  the  person  of  the  deceased,  but 
none  ynth  regard  to  the  murderer,  transmitted  the 
proceedings  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  which  conirm* 
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torture,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  confess  the  fact, 
and  name  his  accomplices. 

The  poor  guiltless  youth  endured  the  three  first 
degrees  of  the  torture,  persisting  in  the  most  solemn 
asseverations  of  his  innocence.  The  acuteness  of  his 
sufferings  could  not  extort  from  him  a  false  confes* 
sion ;  he  was  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
innocence,  and  though  the  sentence  was  executed 
with  the  utmost  sererity,  yet  he  replied  to  all  the 
questions  of  the  judges  with  the  assurance  that  he 
was  guiltless  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  His 
unexpected  obstinacy,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  denoted  him  to  be  a  hardened  criminal,  was 
reported  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  and  as  he  could 
not  adduce  proofs  to  refute  the  cTidence  against  him, 
he  was  sentenced  to  fire  years'  hard  labour  and  confine- 
ment  in  the  house  of  correction. 

Haying  before  languished  beneath  the  oppressive 
weight  of  his  fetters  in  a  gloomy  subterraneous  dun- 
geon, this  hard  sentence  appeared  to  him  an  extraor- 
dinary kindness,  particularly  as  it  appointed  the 
period  of  his  sufferings.  The  character  which  he  took 
with  him  from  the  criminal  tribunal  into  the  place  of 
his  confinement  must  have  been  highly  unfavourable, 
as  he  was  there  treated  with  the  utmost  severity,  aq^, 
frequentiy  with  real  cruelty.  When,  however,  the 
keeper  heard  his  sighs,  and  observed  his  tears,  hj^ 
entered  several  times  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
his  compassion  was  excited  by  the  youth's  artiess  tale^ 
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of  his  unmerited  sufferings.  He  thenceforward  treated 
him  with  greater  kindness  than  the  laws  permitted 
him  to  shew  to  the  yictims  of  justice ;  the  least  la- 
borions  occupations  wero  allotted  to  him,  and  soon 
afterwards  his  benevolent  keeper  took  him  into  his 
kitchen  during  the  day  time,  employed  him  in  domes- 
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tic  offices,  and  allowed  him  plenty  of  good  and  noarish. 
ing  food.  In  this  manner  the  years  of  his  confine, 
ment  passed  quickly  away  :  during  the  last  of  them, 
Frederic  frequently  asked  himself,  what  employment 
he  should  adopt  in  future,  and  how  he  should  obtain 
an  honourable  and  an  honest  subsistence.  On  the^ 
occasions  he  could  never  suppress  the  extraordinary 
wish,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  a 
house  where  the  weight  of  his  fetters,  to  which  he 
had  long  since  become  accustomed,  was  his  only 
punishment.  Perhaps  a  presentiment  of  his  fntnre 
sufferings  produced  a  wish  so  repugnant  to  tile 
love  of  liberty  implanted  by  nature  in  the  mind  of 
man. 

The  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  when  at 
length,  on  the  last  day  of  the  fifth  year,  the  atten* 
dants  loosed  his  fetters ;  and  they  flowed  still  more 
copiously,  when  he  waited  on  his  benefactor,  the 
keeper  of  the  house,  to  take  his  leave,  and  to  testify 
his  gratitude,  but  was  unable  to  do  either  from  ex- 
cess of  sensibility.  ^^What  course  of  life  will  yon 
now  adopt  ?  How  can  you,  and  how  do  you  intend 
to  support  yourself  in  future  ?" — Such  were  the 
questions  of  his  benefactor*   Frederic    sighed   and 
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remidned  silent  ^'  \Vere  I  to  giye  70a  the  strongest 
testimony  of  jonr  good  conduct,"  continued  th^ 
philanthropic  keeper,  ^^  it  would  be  more  prejudicial 
than  adfantageous,  as  eyery  one  who  sees  and  reads 
it  will  be  continced  that  jou  were  once  confined  in 
a  house  into  which  criminals  only  are  admitted. 
Follow  my  adnce  and  enter  the  army :  as  a  foreigner 
you  will  recdye  a  handsome  bounty,  and  if  you 
serfe  faithfully  during  the  term  of  your  engagement, 
yon  will  receire  an  honourable  discharge,  which  will 
afford  you  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  honest 
liTelihood*  ^The  Inilitary  profession  is  a  serere  but  an 
honourable  calling,  highly  advantageous  to  you,  as  it 
will  efface  the  stain  which  will  otherwise  sully  youf 
character,  and  will  restore  your  lost  honour,  of  which^ 
if  you  then  preserye  it  with  cautious  yigilance,  none 
will  be  able  to  depriye  you." 

Frederic,  in  compliance  with  the  prudent  adyice 
of  his  benefactor,  immediately  repaired  to  a  recruit- 
ing.house,  where  his  youth  and  his  fine  figure  caused 
him  to  be  immediately  accepted  ;  he  was  enrroUed  as 
a  dragoon,  and  sent  to  join  the  staff  of  the  regiment 
that  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  capital. 
Frederic  on  enlisting  had  described  himself  as  a  to* 
reiser  and  a  knife-grinder,  but  cautiously  concealed 
his  haying  been  confined  in  the  house  of  correction. 
Such  aconfession  he  justly  feared  might  be  productiye 
of  more  severe  treatment :  his  removal  from  the 
metropolis  was  therefore  highly  agreeable.  He 
quitted  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  proceeded 
full  of  spirits  to  his  new  destination. 

▼oi#.  I.  a 


As  he  puuotaally  obeyed  all  tbe  caBumanOi  4f  hb 
•vperiors,  aa4  wasraptand  docile  ia  acquiring  a  luioir* 
ledge  of  hig  eierciso,  he  was  treated  with  grdit  leaaik 
tjf  and  initiated  into  the  serfice  without  bloWi.  Ht 
was  at  first  quartered  upon  m  citizen  of  the  small 
town  where  the  staff  was  stationed,  but  as  winter 
approached^  his  squadron  was  remored  to  some 
newly  erected  barracks,  where  he,  with  twenty  of 
his  comrades,  had  a  large  room  ass^ned  thenr  in 
which  they  all  sliept*  Many  of  ihem  soon  began  to 
complain  of  an  unknown  thief,  who  during  the  niglkl 
examined  tiieir  pockets,  sometimes  purloining  from 
Aofie  of  one,  sometiffleif  of  another,  the  few  grow.* 
chen*  which  they  chanced  to  contain*  AlAough  thtf 
strictest  inquiry  Was  made  by  the  officers,  and  ^0 
losers  watched  whole  mghts  for  the  crafty  thief,  who' 
in  all  probability  was  one  of  thdr  number,  yet 
no  discovery  was  made,  and  new  dq>redations  were 
continually  committed.  One  morning  when  FiTede- 
ric  was  about  to  mount  guard,  and  was  completely' 
equipped  for  that  purpose,  a  corporal  and  three  men 
entered  the  room,  demanded  his  side-arms,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  guard.house,  where,  after  be- 
ing strictly  searched,  he  was  left  confined. 

While  the  wretched  Frederic,  smarting  beneath 
the  persecution  of  inexorable  fote,  is  bathing  his 
new  fetters  with  bitter  tears,  b  in  yain  appealing  to 
his  guiltless  conscience  to  discover  what  deed  could 
hare  deserved  this  punishment,  I  will  acquaint  the 

*  A  Geman  coIbi  worth  l^d*  £Bfliih« 
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reader  witli  Ifie  dreadful  misfortane  that  impends 
o?er  bis  head,  and  whose  rapid  approach  threatens 
him  -with  utter  ruin.  A  recruit,  who  had  lately 
joined  the  regiment,  and  lived  in  the  same  room  with 
Frederic,  hadreceifed  a  few  gulden*  from  his  parents. 
Almost  eferj  mght  he  lost  scyeral  groschen  out  of 
the  leather  purse  which  he  always  put  underneath  his 
pillow  when  he  went  to  bed.  Vexed  with  his  re. 
peated  losses,  and  extremely  anxious,  to  discover  the 
crafty  thief,  he  had  the  preceding  day  entrusted  his 
money  to  the  care  of  the  corporal,  keeping  in  his 
pnrse  only  twelve  groschen,  which  he  and  the  corporal 
marked  by  means  of  a  file  with  the  figure  of  a  cross, 
that  if  they  should  be  stolen  it  might  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  thief.  The  next  morning  when  he 
awoke,  he  found  only  nine  groschen  in  his  purse,  and 
hastened  to  inform  the  corporal  of  the  new  theft. 
The  latter  desired  him  to  be  silent  on  the  subject, 
went  to  the  adjutant  to  acquaint  him  with  the  afiair, 
and  to  obtain  an  order  for  a  general  search.  As  he 
passed  the  apartment  of  the  sutler  he  called  him  aside, 
and  requested  him  to  observe  attentively  all  the  mo. 
ney  that  he  might  receive  of  the  dragoons,  and  if  any 
groschen  marked  with  a  cross  should  be  offered  in 
payment  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  person  who 
brought  them.  While  the  corporal  was  making  his 
report  to  the  adjutant,  the  sutler  appeared,  and 
stated,  that  Frederic  had  just  called  for  a  glass  of 
brandy,  and  had  paid  for  it  with  a  groschen  marked 

*  A  German  coin,  worth  about  Is.  2d.  English. 
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in  the  manner  described.  The  corporal  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  put  him  under  arrest,  and  npon 
examining  the  contents  of  his  purse  in  the  guard-house^ 
among  other  money  two  more  groschen  bearing  the 
oame  mark  were  discoyered.  The  corporal  and  the 
recruit  swore  that  they  were  the  same  groschen  wEich 
they  had  marked  the  preceding  day,  and  the  wretch, 
ed  Frederic  was  deetned  guilty  of  the  theft  eren  be. 
fore  he  was  heard  in  his  defence. 

The  cause  of  this  arrest  had  not  been  disclosed  to 
him ;  innocent  of  any  crime,  he  therefore  supposed 
that  the  eircumstance  of  his  confinement  in  the  house 
of  correction  had  been  discovered  by  hb  comrades,  and 
that  probably  his  silence,  being  regarded  as  culpable^ 
had  brought  him  into  his  present  melancholy  situation. 
He  was  conducted  the  same  day  before  the  auditor 
to  be  examined.  Being  asked  the  first  question  that 
it  is  usual  to  put  on  these  occasions  ;  whether  he  had 
eyer  before  been  under  arrest,  and  whether  h% 
knew  the  cause  of  his  present  confinement,  his  sus- 
picions were  confirmed,  and  he  thought  it  most  prudent 
frankly  to  relate  the  whole  history  of  his  former  snf* 
ferings. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pains  he  took  to  prove  his  Id* 
noccnce,  the  proofs  he  adduced  were  very  little  jre* 
garded,  as  the  punishment  he  had  endured  was  much 
stronger  evidence  of  the  contrary.  The  auditor 
conceived  it  more  than  probable  that  he  who  had 
been  condemned  to  five  years  confinement  as  a  caU 
prit  accused  of  robbery  and  murder,  was  the  thltf 
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>¥lio  had  80  frequently  made  free  with  the  property 
of  his  comrades.  Frederic  was  overwhelmed  with  as. 
tonishment,  and  lamented  his  unhappy  fate  with  tears, 
'when  after  a  yariety  of  qnestions,  he  heard  this  new 
accusation  from  the  month  of  his  judge.  He  could 
not  invalidate  the  eyidence  produced  agidnst  him, 
but  only  declare  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he 
had  nerer  taken  a  fardiing  belonging  to  any  of  his 
comrades,  that  he  neither  knew  nor  had  the  least 
idea  how  and  in  what  manner  the  groschen  in  ques. 
tion  had  found  their  way  into  his  purse. 

Would  any  of  my  readers,  though  possessing  the 
most  delicate  sensibility,  entertain  a  doubt  respect, 
ing  the  guilt  of  a  domestic  in  whose  pocket  they 
should  find  a  lost  jewel  ?  Certainly  not.  Lei 
them  not  therefore  reproach  the  upright  and  really 
tender  hearted  auditor,  because  he  mistook  the  plan, 
sible  appearance  of  the  crime  for  the  crime  itself,  if 
he  exhorted  Frederic  to  make  a  candid  confession, 
and  as  he  persisted  in  asserting  his  innocence,  de. 
scribed  him  to  the  assembled  court-martial  as  a  harden. 
ed  Tillsun  and  an  obstinate  liar,  who  on  that  very  ac* 
count  deseryed  a  punishment  the  more  serere. 

The  military  laws  are  extremely  seyere,  and  it  is 
highly  proper  that  this  should  be  the  case,  as  indal. 
gence  would  only  tend  to  destroy  that  strict  subordi. 
nation  which  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  main, 
tain.  They  therefore  punish  with  the  greater  seye- 
rity  a  theft  committed  by  a  soldier  upon  his  comrade, 
because  many  of  them  are  obliged  to  live  together,  and 


none  can  secure  his  littie  property  under  lock  and 
key.  Frederic,  the  innocent  Frederic,  was  therefore 
sentenced  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  members 
of  the  court.martiaL  to  run  the  gantlope  tweWe  times 
through  a  file  of  two  hundred  men.  But  as  all  of 
them  not  only  thought  it  extremely  probable^  but 
were  clearly  conyinced  that  it  was  he  who  had  stolen 
al)  the  little  sums  which  his  comrades  had,  missed^  this 
dreadful  sentence  was  rendered  still  more  severe. 
Instead  of  running  as  it  was  customary  between 
the  ranks  of  his  comrades,  he  was  adjudged  to  receiftre 
their  lashes  bound  down  upon  a  bench. 

The  colonel  of  the  regiment  to  whom  the  phili^n. 
thropic  sovereign  had  deputed  the  beneficent  at^ibute 
pf  mitigating,  but  not  of  aggravating  punishmeots, 
positively  refused  to  exercise  that  power  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  from  the  conviction  that  the  aqcU9Qd 
deserved  no  mercy,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  (ho 
execution  of  the  sentence,  not  by  contrition  but  by 
falsehood.  Frederic  was  overwhelmed  with  the  keen- 
est  anguish  when  this  severe  decision  was  announced 
to  him ;  he  wept,  lamented,  and  fainted  away  ;  bis 
protestations  of  innocence  were  however  disregarded^ 
and  considered  rather  as  the  effects  of  criminal  obsti- 
n^cy.  He  was  dragged  without  mercy  to  the  place 
of  punishment,  and  there  received  the  number  of 
lashes  specified  in  his  sentence,  and  which  his 
comrades  applied  with  a  heavy  hand,  as  it  is  an  old 
^axim  among  soldiers  not  to  spare  a  thief.  Frede- 
ric's   pains   were  excessive,  almost  insupportable; 
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Ilia  agoviet  it  first  extorted  the  most  dreatf  q1  ictwak$f 
till  the  Tioleoce  of  tiie  pain  choaked  bis  Toice^  and  be 
i^oid  only  entreat  in  a  treraalous  tone  that  they 
would  rather  kill  him  than  inflict  such  eicraciatlBg 
tortures.  After  the  completion  of  the  sentence^  he 
was  taken  np  insensihle,  a^  apparently  lifeless,  and 
carried  to  ttu  heifpital,  where  the  utmost  skill  and  at» 
tention  iff  ihesngeon  weroieqnired  to  restore  him  to 
We.  Tke  safeer  thanked  him  not  for  his  kindnwsu 
^^  O  Alt  yon  had  pomutted  me  to  e:tpire !  Q  that  I 
had  dsdi'f  ha  ezckiimed  with  poignant  sorrow^ 
pressing  fr<Mn  his  eye  th&  tear  which  the  acatenesa  of 
his  pangs  had  arrested  in  ita  eounsa  In  Tain  the 
henetoknt  surgeon  endeavt^uved  to  cansele  hims 
ibm  Idte  thai  he  kad  anffuoe^,  thon^  innocenl,  and 
skonld'i^U  he  regarded  as  a  tiiief  and  a  villain,  preyed 
nposi  his  imnd,  esdnttered  every  consoladon^  and  ren« 
desed  Us  exisienee  odious  and  disgusting; 

His  cuse  was  attended  with  new  and  inexpressible 
agony,  fia  endured  it  without  repining,  under  tho 
idea  Aat  it  would  soon  exhaust  the  snail  remaindec 
of  hiastBength,  and  consign  him  to  the  arms  of  Death, 
his  only  friend.  This  waa  hia  sole  idea,  the  only 
wish  tha(t  his  mind,  oppi^ssed  by  tk6  weight  of  his 
aiieidags,  was  capable  of  forming,  for  he  justly 
expected  a  reward  beyond  the  gnurc^  According  to 
the  nepoctof  the  surgeon,  Frederic's:  recovery  was 
still  doubtful,  whea  his  Serjeant  waited  upon  the 
colonel  wUh  the  following  unexpected  account. 
Two.  allots   beCoTQ  some    more   money  had    been 
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Biiised  in  the  room  where  Frederic  had  before  lived. 
.This  circumstance  had  excited  the  suspicion  that  tha 
tll^ief  still  continued  his  accustomed  depredations,- 
and  that  Frederic,  who  had  so  stedfastly  asserted  his 
Innocence,  was  not  the  guilty  person,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  proofs  that  appeared  to  the  contrary* 
Cnrion ty,  and  probably  a  more  generous  motive, 
m  desire  to  vindicate  the  oause  of  suffering  innocence, 
induced  all  his  comrades  to  adopt  the  resolution  of 
keeping  awake  during  the  following  night,  and  thus 
watch  for  the  thief  who  always  chose  that  time  to 
accomplish  his  designs.  The  hour  of  midnight  was 
past,  sleep  had  overcome .  the  resolution  of  many, 
and  all  were  perfectly  quiet,  when  a  man,  who  had 
been  long  in  the  service,  and  earned  somewhat  more 
than  his  comrades  by  working  at  his  trade  as  a  shoe- 
maker,  heard  a  slight  noise  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  and, 
though  it  was  very. dark,  could  discern  somiething 
creeping  along  the  floor.  He  feigned  sleep,  and 
snored  aloud ;  the  intruder  grew  bolder,  raiised  himself 
up  a  little,  and  groped  with  his  hand  for  the  pnrse, 
which  the  shoemaker  had  placed  over  night  under 
his  pillow.  The  latter  suffered  him  to  seek  and  to 
take  it  without  molestation  ;  but  when  he  was  return- 
ing the  purse  to  its  place,  he  started  up,  seized  Ae 
thief  by  the  hair,  and  called  aloud  to  his  comradaa  for 
assistance.  They  awoke  in  time  to  secure,  the 
villain,  before  he  could  disengage  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  the  shoemaker ;  and  some  of  them  idunedU 
Utely  went  put  for  a  light.      Upon  its  appeaiaace,. 
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tliqr  recognized  in  the  thief  one  of  tkeir  comrades, 
wbo  slept  in  tbe  same  room.  He  was  a  native  of 
Poland,  liad  been  in  the  Prussian  seryice,  from  which 
he  deserted,  and  had  belonged  to  the  regiment  about 
half  a  year.  They  loaded  him  with  reproaches, 
inqniring  at  the  same  time  whether  he  was  not  the 
person  for  whose  misdeeds  the  wretched  Frederic  had 
so  painfully  suffered.  At  first  he  mi^ntained  an  ob. 
stinate  rilence :  he  afterwards  boldly  declared  that  he 
was  not  the  thief,  but  was  perfectly  innocent,  that, 
at  the  cry  of  the  shoemaker,  he  had  hastened  to  his 
asnstanoe,  and  in  the  confusion  naturally  occasioned 
by  the  darkness,  he  had  been  seized  and  held  fast  by 
him  instead  of  the  thief,  who  meanwhile  had  proba- 
bly escaped.  Though  many  contradicted  thisaccount, 
and  insisted  upon  the  impossibility  of  the  thing,  yet 
he  adhered  io  this  crafty  story,  asserting  its  truth  even 
after  he  was  placed  under  confinement  by  the  Ser- 
jeant.    . 

The  colonel,  who  now  began  to  suspect  that  Fre. 
dericwas  innocent,  ordered  the  strictest  inquiry  to 
be  made  into  the  affair.  The  Pole,  howcyer,  continued 
to  deny  the  fact,  and  though  the  shoemaker  swore, 
tiiat,  immediately  upon  the  commission  of  the  deed, 
he  had  caught  him  by  the  hair,  and  had  never  quit. 
ted  his  hold,  the  villain  as  resolutely  denied  this 
circumstance ;  and  remaned  true  to  his  former  decla- 
ration, eren  when  the  person  who  lay  in  the  wtxt 
bed  to  the  shoemaker  likewise  swore  that  as  soon  as  he 
beard  the  cry,  he  sebsed  the  Tillt^n  by  the  left  arm,  and 


held  him  fast  till  a  light  was  brought,  7h»  poQrt* 
martial,  which  was  soon  afterwards  assembled,  besi- 
tated  to  decide  in  this  particular  instance.  Frederic 
had  been  sentenced  to  a  Tery  severe  punishment  oa 
evidence  far  more  positire ;  but  the  commission  of 
new  thefts  proved,  or  at  least  appeared  t0  prove, 
that  he  had  Qot  been  the  customary  deHnquent. 
This  rendered  the  members  of  the  court-martial  mora 
cautious  than  before :  as  it  was  poi^ible  there  might 
be  some  mistake,  they  agreed  to  pass  Ijie  sentence 
decreed  by  the  law  for  the  offence  of  which  the  Pole 
appeared  to  be  convicted,  but  to  defer  its  executioQ, 
if  he  continued  to  assert  his  innocence,  till  he  was  led 
out  to  be  punished.  The  colonel  approved  t\mx 
humane  decision,  and  the  delinquent  was  se&tenceA  t(> 
run  the  gantlope  twenty  .four  times*  The  chapA^ 
of  the  regiment  was  sent  to  aMrake«.  bis  coAsdcaace^ 
smd  to  prepare  him  for  death,  as  none  had  eTer 
been  known  to  survive  the  punishment.  Tlw 
culprit  willingly  listened  to  the  exhofftations:  of 
the  pious  chaplain,  but  maintained  his  innoeewce  flA 
stedfastly  as  before,  prepared  himself  for  deaitk  witit 
zealous  devotion^  and  proceeded  to  the  place  wher^hi^ 
was  to  endure  the  dreadful  sentence*  When,  led  tOb 
the  bench  upon  which  he  was  to  be  bound,  afi  Fredft*. 
ric  had  been,  he  was  observed  to  tnm  pale,'  and  mm 
fused  to  lie  down.  When  force  was  about  ta  be 
employed  for  this  purpose  he  begged  to  be  heacA 
once  more.  ^^  I  will  confess  every  thing,"  eooti. 
nued  he,  ^<  as  I  cwnotescape  the  tremendpua  pnnialu 
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^ewpTl4>iitlioiitrepeii^f^ce,.a|id  an  upright  con- 
fession of  my  guilt." 

.  He  If a§  ^d  b^]^,  and  ful41|ed  hip  promise.  <^  All 
that  mj  comrfid^  haye  (lith^rtp  lost,"  (^ud  he,  <^J 
(laye  stqlen,  Sqine  years  since,  before  I  fip|tf>re4  the 
Prossian  ^^rTic^,  a  gyps^  sold  me  fi  sm^l  packet  of 
herbs,  assuring  ipe  that  the  person  who  carried  this 
packet  abo|it  him]  might  steal  vhateyer  he  pleased 
vithpiit  ipole$t^tio|i,  as.  he  could  oerer  be  discovered; 
^4  shoiild  h^  be  suspected)  he  might  rely  upon  esoap* 
ig^  either  through  falsehood  or  flight.  When  I 
l^^Pght  it  I.  had  never  stoleju  auy  thiug,^  but  the  poB« 
aessicHi  of  thto  chanu  allured  me  to  theft.  My  plans 
irero  always  crowiied  with  success^  aod  I  fled  uumo*^ 
lested  whenever  I  was  ^.pprehensive  of  detection.  I 
thus  grew  bolder  by  degrees,  and,  at  length,  when  my 
comrade  was  puuished  in  such  a  wonderful  manner  for 
my  offence,  I  thought  myself  perfectly  secure,  and 
yentured  to  commit  new  depredations.  I  confidently 
hoped  to  escape  punishment  by  my  resolute  lies,  and 
the  assistance  of  my  treasure;  and  I  should  never 
have  made  any  confession  had  I  not  been  convinced 
in  the  sequel  that  the  miraculous  herbs  had  suddenly 
lost. their  efficacy." 

The  audUor  wrote  down  this  confession  with  the 
utmost  impatience.  He  wished,  in  particular,  to  be 
informed  how  it  happened  that  the  unfortunate  suffer- 
ed for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty.  This  was  the 
&jr8t  question  that  he  asked^  and  the  culprit  replied, 
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that  he  was  unable  to  giye  any  positife  explanatioit^' 
bQt  he  would  endearour  to  account  for  it  in  tlie  way 
that  to  him  appeared  the  most  probable. 

^'  I  protest,"  he  continued,  ^^  that  it  was  not  the 
wretched  Frederic,  but  myself,  who  stole  die  three 
groschen  from  the  purse  of  the  recruit.  I  had  taken 
a  few  gulden  out  of  it  for  many  suceessife  nights; 
bat  once  finding  yery  little  money  in  the  purse,  I  that 
time  took  only  three  groschen,  which,  upon  my  re« 
turn  to  my  own  bed,  I  put,  as  I  concttyed,  into  my 
purse,  and  that  into  the  pocket  of  my  breeches  wbick 
lay  beside  my  bed.  When  Frederic  was  arrested  the 
mext  morning,  and  two  of  the  groschen  in  quesUon 
were  found  in  his  purse,  I  reflected  on  the  possibility 
of  haying  made  a  mistake,  and  thought  it,  at  least,  ez« 
treraely  probable.  The  bed  in  which  he  and  another 
slept,  stood  next  to  mine ;  he  lay  always  npen  the 
left,  and  I  upon  the  right  side  of  our  respectSye  beds^- 
and  consequently  we  were  parted  only  by  a  yery 
small  interyal.  .  He  used^  likewise,  to  lay  his  clothes 
beside  him,  and  hence  it  was  possible  that  I  took  up 
Frederic's  in  the  dark,  and  as  I  found  in  tiie  pocket  a 
leathern  purse  similar  to  my  own,  that  I  pat  tiie 
groschen  which  I  had  stolen  into  his  purse." 

The  auditor  was  surprised  at  this  rdatibn ;  he  waa. 
perfectly  conyinced  of  the  possibility  of  the  oistalLe 
and  of  Frederic's  innocence.  The-  unmerited  saffisr* 
ingsof  the  wretched  yictim  lay  heayy  upon  his  mind; 
of  these  he  considered  himself,  at  the  moment^  as  Uie 
principal  cause,  and  resolred^  at  least,  to  i^leiiate^^ 
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aod^  if  possible,  to  termiaate  them.  He  therefore- 
concltided  the  ezamioation^  and  jaforaied  the  colonel 
of  all  the  circomstances  that  had  come  to  his  know, 
ledge.  f 

The  colonel  felt  eqnalr  astonishment,  and  immediate* 
I7  hastened  to  the  hospital  to  the  bed.side'of  the 
laognislung.  Frederic*  His  words,  the  declaration  of 
his  perfect  innocence,  were  more  efficacious  than  all 
^  the  applications  of  medical  art ;  he  ceased  to  repine 
at  his  terrible  sufferings,  and  ferrently  returned 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  wonderful  discoTerj. 
A  smile  again  played  for  the  first  time  upon  his  coun* 
tenance;  he  died  tears  of  joy  when  he  heard  the 
sonnd  of  the  trumpet  proclaiming  his  innocence,  by. 
the  command  of .  the  conscientious  colonel,  not  only 
in  the  barracks,  but  in  the  whole  town.  Many  of 
the  citiaens,  both  male  and  female,  thronged  round 
the  bed  of  the  innocent  victim.  They  supplied  him 
with  money,  and  offered  him  necessaries  ;  but  the 
colonel  had  already  undertaken  to  provide  the  latter, 
and  from  that  time  Frederic  receifed  a  regular  sup. 
ply  from  his  table. 

While- all  endeavoured  to  alleyiate  the  sufferings  of 
the  innocent  Frederic,  they  were  filled  with  the  utmost 
indignation  against  the  author  of  them.  Those, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  and  to  carry  him  food, 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  severity,  as  if  to  re- 
venge upon  him  the  cruel  fate  of  the  unhappy  victim. 
The  colonel  ordered  the  necessary  examinations  to  be 
takeii  as  speedy  as  posnble,  that  the  enraged  popu. 
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race  naigbt  be  soon  appeased  by  biii  serere  and  merited' 
pttnishment.  He  afterwards  confessed  that  he  look, 
ed  nomoved  on  the  tortures  of  his  innocent  comw 
rade,  and  that  he  inflicted  hil  twelye  strokes  with  all 
his  strength,  because  he  had  heard'  that  Frederic  had 
before  been  guilty  of  murder;  adding,  that  he  was 
firmly  conyinced  that  the  stolen  groschen  had  been 
conyeyed,  by  means  of  the  miraculous  packet^  into 
Frederic's  purse,  that  he  might  be  the  more  seyerely  • 
punished  for  his  former  crime. 

Frederic  had  already  begun  to  ci4wl  about  his 
room,  and  the  surgeon  expressed  an  opinion  that  he 
ihight  probably  recover  his  health  and  strength,  when 
the  author  of  his  sufferings  was  unanimously  senten. 
ced  to  die,  and  accordingly  hanged.  Not  a  tear  wtui' 
shed  at  his  execution,  and  when  the  priest  who  at^ 
tended  him  exhorted  the  spectators  tb  pray,  most  of 
ttem  were  silent,  and  few  prayed  with  him. 

^'  Ask  whatever  you  please,  and  if  it  is  in  my  power 
your  request  shall  be  complied  irith,''  snd  the  colo- 
nel,  deeply  affected,  the  first  time  Frederic  waited' 
upon  him  after  his  recovery. 

Frederic  requested  his  discharge.  After  his  inno- 
cence was  published,  he  had  received  considerable' 
presents  from  the  ofiicers,  the  citheens  of  the  town,* 
and  even  from  persons  at  a  considerable  distance,  so' 
that  he  now  possessed  upwards  of  two  hundred' 
gulden.  With  this  sum  hie  intended  to  set  himself  up' 
in  the  business  which  he  had  learned,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain an  honest  subsistence :  thb  he  hoped  he  shonlld' 
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nom  be  able  to  ajccomplish,  as  an  honourable  dis« 
chsrge  would  afford  Mm  an  opportunity  of  settlliig 
whereTCT  he  pleased. 

The  colonel  cheerfnllj  granted  his  application,  and 
Frederic  laid  adde  the  habit  of  a  soldier  with  the 
greater  pleaenre  on  account  of  the  painful  sufferings 
he  bod  eadnred  in  that  state. 

HftTing  experknced  the  greatest  ciTilities  from  the 
citizens,  and  recested  farther  presents  from  many,  he 
was  abont  to  leave  the  town,  when  an  aged  female 
beckoaed  to  Mm  from  a  window,  and  requested  him 
fO'  step  inta  heir  houSse^  He  accepted  her  inyitation, 
and  riie  welcomed  himr with  the  kindest  attendon, 

^^  ISfever  befofe,"  wM.  she,  somewhat  confused^ 
tiioiigk  she- aften^^S'aissumied  a  firmer  tone,  ^^  had- 
I  seefi  a  stoldlev  snffiet  the  dreadful  punishment.  When 
you  we^e'led  ont  for  that  purpose,  I  was  passing  by 
upon  bubiliessy  bdt  being  surrounded  by  the  crowd,  f 
was  ]^revettted  f roml  s^drancing  or  retreating,  and  Wat 
compelled  to  be  a  reluctant  spectator.  I  was  assured 
by  ail'  those  wha  stood  near  me  that  you  were  al 
murderer  and  a  notorious  thief;  but  I  was  moved 
witk  the  piteous  air  with  which  you  looked  round  ; 
and  yom^lamen  table  cries,  that  expressed  the  sufferings 
of  innocence,  penetrated  my  heart.  At  that  mo. 
ment  I  would  have  given  all  I  possess,  which  is  no 
trifley  to  have  saved  you.  At  length,  when  I  found' 
an  opportunity  to  get  away,  your  image  followed  me' 
wherever  I  went ;  yoiir  dreadful  Arieks  continually 
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sounded  in  my  ears,  your  affecting  looks  were  erer 
present  to  my  eyes,  and  allowed  me  neither  rest  nor 
peace.  I'he  desire  of  alleyiating  your  afflictions^  of 
contributing  to  the  recovery  of  your  strength,  induc- 
ed, me  to  repair  to  the  hospital  with  a  suf^ly  of 
nourishing  food.  The  attendants,  however,  refused 
me  admittance,  and  even  the  honest  surgeon  declined 
the  present  which  I  offered  him  to  redouble  Ms  ex. 
ertions  for  your  cure.  He  doubted  whether  yon 
could  surviTC  your  sufferings,  and  my  tears  raTolan. 
tarily  flowed  when  I  imagined  you  dead.  He  cannot 
be  a  thief  or  a  murderer,  thought  I,  and  was  not  at  all 
surprised,  but  only  rejoiced,  when  your  ionooenco 
was  discovered  in  such  a  wonderful  manner.  I  then, 
among  others,  succeeded  in  gaining  ^pmittance  toyoor 
bed.  Yon  must  have  perceived  the  particular  inta. 
rest  I  felt  for  yon,  as  you  distingnisbed  me  from  all 
^e  other  persotis,  and  kissed  my  hand  with  ferror 
and  filial  affection.  This  grateful  ardour  fixed  mj 
resolution,  and  led  me  to  the  vow,  that  in  case  yon 
recovered,  I  would  make  you  the  hdr  to  alt^ny 
property.  1  delayed  the  disclosure  of  this  tow  to 
you,  but  as  I  heard  that  you  intended  to  leave  oar 
town,  and  I  now  see  you  proceeding  for  &st  par- 
pose,  the  danger  of  losing  yon  for  ever  mast  ezcaia 
my  being  so  pressing.  I  am  convinced  that  yoa  will 
not  refuse  an  inheritance  of  above  tiiirty  thooaand 
gulden,  but  I  know  not  whether  you  are  williagi  to 
fulfil  a  condition,  whicb^  contrary  to  my  incUDaliaSy. 
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is- inseparablf  connected  with  it.  I.tiiast  first  ac^ 
qmint  you  with  the  circamstanoes,  and  then  leard 
jott  to  judge  for  jourself.  • 

.  ^^.When  I  married  my  late  husband  he  was  sixty 
years  old,  and  I  waa  a  poor  girl  of  twenty.  He  had 
taken  care  of  me  when  a  poor  friendless  orphan,  and  I 
gare  him  my  iumd,  not  from  lore,  bnt  outof  gratitude^ 
We  had  no  children,  but  our  union  lasted  twenty 
years;  when  my  husband,  whom  I  attended  with  the; 
most  affectionate  and  grateful  assiduity,  expired  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years  in  my  arms.  He  was  often 
deeply  sensible  that  I  experienced  only  the  troubles, 
nnaccompaiiied  with  the  comforts,  of  matrimony, 
and  always  advised  me  to  chuse  after  his  death  another 
husband  capabtapf  procuring  me  them.  In  his  will 
Itself  this  wish  was  expressed  in  the  clearest  manner  $ 
he  left  me  sole  heiress  of  all  his  property,  but  upon  the 
condition,  that,  at  my  death,  I  should  bequeadi  it  to 
any  of  his  sister's  children,  if  I  died  unmarried ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  if  I  should  contract  a  second  mari^ 
riage,  I  might  appoint  my  husband  heir  to  the  whole. 
I  was  grateful  for  his  kind  dispositions  in  my  farour, 
bat-  continued  undecided  in  the  choice  of  a  second 
husband.  Many  were  desirous  of  obtaining  my 
hand,  but  I  imagined,  and  often  perceived  but  too 
filainly,  that  they  were  attracted  only  by  my  proper- 
ty, which  they  hoped  to  secure  when  possessed  of  my 
person.  This  rendered  me  mistrustful,  and  led  me  to 
form  tiie  resolution  never  to  marry  again,  and  to 
leave  the  property  to  one  of  the  children  of  my 
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kviband's  sister*  I  took  the  yonngest  girl  into  mj 
boose,  and  edacated  her  with  great  care,  as  mj  fntsre 
heiress ;  even  my  tow  to  compensate  you  for  your 
sufferings  shall  not  prerent  me  from  attending  to  her 
Welfare.  Listen,  therefore,  to  my  proposal:-— I 
offer  you  my  hand,  because  nothing  but  your  accep- 
tance of  it  can  enable  you  to  be  my  heir.  I  am  sow 
silty-two  years  old,  I  require  not  your  lore,  but  only 
your  gratitude*  I  am  always  ailing,  and  feel  evident 
symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution,  which,  accord, 
ing  to  the  assurances  of  my  physician,  I  must  expect 
to  take  place  in  two  or  three  years  at  farthest.  Thus 
the  period  of  your  probation,  or  ratiier  of  aAiction^ 
will  not  be  so  long  as  mine.  You  will  then  be  free^ 
and  win,  agreeably  to  my  wish,  miLtm  the  gid  wkoni 
I  before  intended  to  inherit  my  property.  She  is 
only  twenty,  and  possesses  beauty  and  aceomplisk* 
aents;  I  am  coniinced  that  yon  will  like  her.  It 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  persuade  the  dutiful  girl  to 
give  you  her  hand  immediately,  but  then  not  yo4  Imt 
she  would  inherit  what  I  leave.  I  should  not  in  that 
case  hare  made  you  happy,  according  to  the  Intestioii 
di  my  vow,  but  perhaps  miserable,  as  yoairould  be 
dependent  on  the  caprice  of  a  woman  whose. 'dispo* 
sition,  though  now  excellent,  might  be  changed  with 
time.  I  can  therefore  discover  no-  alternative^  and 
this  is  what  I  require  of  you,  if  you  accept  fBOjpto^ 
posal.  I  desire  not  an  immediate, decision;  youM|^ 
first  to  see  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
future  wife,  before  you  can  teake  up  your 
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wd  tUs  ikcqiiUiltiMic^  I  slMm  now  luMifoa  t«  bring 

,  With  t|i«M  i«ord9  6k«  quUkiy  left  the  rooQi,  and 
iM^ie  Frederic  ksid  necovcied  fr^m  his  surprize,  % 
baQdionw  jrovog  ffimaja  entered  with  wine  and  bii^T 
euk,  md  ref  u^ted  him,  i«  th^  nam^  of  h^r  aunt,  to 
take  tome  refrMhm^at 

f^Ah!"/«aid  ibe^  in  a  friendly  unaffected  tone, 
<(  Qf(9B,  yerj  oft^n  ham  I  lamented  with  my  aaQt 
your  nniaeri ted  mtsfortane,  and  heartily  rejoiced  at 
tiie  dtocoT«ry  of  yoar  inqoeenqe.  I  am  extremdy 
oblj^ed  to  her  for  ptocuring  me  the  agreeable  and  an- 
expectad  opportunity  of  'becoming  acquainted  with 
you." 

Frederic  eo«J|d  paly  reply  to  this  compliment  by  an 
unimtelligible  stammer;  his  situatiot^n  oirerpowjerod 
bim  that  he  conid  nat  give  utterancj^o  his  feellnp. 
White  the  tender-hearted  old  lady  was  speaking,  ho 
imigined  that  he  waier  dreaming;  but  when  the  rision 
Tanished,  and  another  lappeared,  that  operated  with 
nuicb  greater  power  upon  his  senses  and  feelings,  he 
kaeir  ftbal^  Jie  was  awake  and  not  dreaming;  his 
state  Bolettbled  that  of  a  drunken  man,  who  catches 
at  efvery  thing,  and  frequently  sinks  to  the  ground, 
together  with  his  treacherous  support. 
.  The  •diaimiiig  Maria  spoke  to  ium  a  considerable 
time  befora  he  was  capable  of  a  reply;  but  when  she 
candidly  declared  that  his  unhappy  fate  bad  cost  her 
naay^tearf,  and  he  observed  the  involuntary  drop 
fttsteniA  her  lar^  blue  eye,  he  was  enabled  to  epL« 
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ptmB  his  thanks,  and  forcibly  felt  ttat  the  posseSsiMi 
of  sach  a  woman  must  be  accompanied  with  real 
felicity.  He  had  never  before  experienced  the  pleas* 
log-  pains  of  lore;  he  had  gazed  unmoved  on  the 
most  beautifnl  faces;  bnt  now  the  anxious  dedre, 
and  those  sensations  which  invariably  precede  the 
tender  passion,  were  the  first  time  excited  in  his  heart. 
The  idea  that  the  possession  of  such  a  woman  mnst 
ensure  felicity,  and  procure  inexpressible  delight,  was 
first  awakened  in  his  mind,  upon  which  it  remained 
deeply  impressed.  He  was  about  to  clothe  it  in  the 
form  of  a  compliment  to  the  beauteous  Maria,  when 
her  aunt*s  voice  was  heard  in  die  adjoining  room,  and 
Maria  immediately  vanished  from  his  sight. 

<<  Well,  how  do  you  like  her?*».a8ked  the  old 
lady,  who  soon  afterwards  entered,  and  smiled  with 
satisfaction,  wMIe  Frederic,  lost  in  admiration  and 
rapture,  in  vain  sought  words  to  express  Ms  feelings. 
<^  She  must  and  shall  be  your*s,"  said  she,  ^^  after  my 
death ;  but  now  you  must  inform  me  whether  you 
are  inclined  to  marry  me  first,  a  condition  which  Is 
absolutely  indispensable.  This  I  require,  and  with- 
out any  ceremony,  as  I  am  influenced  by  no  base  or 
sordid  passion,  but  merely  by  the  wish  to  render  yon 
happy.'» 

Frederic,  who  was  proceeding  with  no  other  pros« 
pect  than  that  of  procuring  a  precarious  subsbtence 
by  his  daily  labour,  hesitated  not  to  accept  with 
gratitude  the  permanent  provision  that  was  so  un« 
expectedly  offered  him ;  but  he  had  the  candor  to 
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confess  at  tlie  same  time  to  the  old  lady^  that  he  wii 
kiduced  to  adopt  this  resolution  not  by  love,  bat  bjr 
an  ardent  desire  to  repaj  the  great  favours  of  his 
benelactress  witii  filial  tenderness  and  unfeigned  aflEec« 
tion*  She  was  pleased  witii  this  declaration,  and  on 
tlie  same  day  he  took  possession  of  a  small  baok. 
room,  wludi  she  assigned  him  under  the  pretext  that 
sihe  would  provide  him  with  board  and  lodging  till  he 
could  meet  witii  some  emplojrment  by  wluch  to  s^ip. 
port  himself.  Fearful  of  the  interference  of  her  re* 
lations,  she  had  expressly  required  that  their  ap* 
proaching  nition  should  be  kept  a  profound  secret, 
till  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  make  any  opposition 
to  the  match. 

Though  the  beautiful  Maria  regarded  herself  as  the 
future  heiress  of  her  aunt*s  pro)[)erty,  and  perceived 
that  it  was  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  ample  favors 
which  her  tenderness  lavished  upon  Frederic ;  yet  this 
was  so  far  from  giving  her  any  concern,  that  she 
rather  appeared  to  rejoice  at  being  able  to  contribute 
towards  his  welfare  by  a  voluntary  renunciation. 
She  therefore  assisted  with  pleasure  to  prepare  the 
different  articles  of  apparel  which  her  aunt  purchased 
for  Frederic.  She  was,  however,  struck  mute  with 
astonishment,  when  her  aunt,  after  walking  arm  in 
arm  with  Frederic  to  the  church,  early  one  morning, 
aeknowledged,  upon  her  return,  that  he  was  her 
kusband,  and  told  her  that  she  must  in  future  honour 
him  as  her  uncle.  Maria  was  persuaded  that  Frede. 
ric,  la  the  vigor  of  youth  and  the  bloom  of  manly 


h^tityy  could  Mi  Aave  been  hidiiced  to  nnth  m  n&teh 
iHlhoat  a  cobdidetuble  l^actifice.  Tli^  1^9  of  tfce  in. 
iMitande  Whicli  Islie  hafd  toYinideired  so  'seeui^  inorti. 
fied  her  extremely,  and  inrolntitmry  tears  roll^  town 
her  cheeks. 

^'  t  ainticipale  yottt  dittiress,"  SBlid  the  aged  brid«, 

*^  and  hasten  to  i^lieve  it.    Ta^e  this  inarriage  con. 

tract,  ^hich  I  have  covidulled  nfldi  my  hnsfoiulid,  cany 

it  to  yonr  Aioth^,  tM.  i);  to  hieir,  and  be  convlAced 

.th^t  I  shall  never  cfease  to  consblt  yoir  wleltoe.^' 

'  Maria  proceeded  with  it  in  her  hand  to  her  motiier's, 

where  site  fontid  her  rektioiijs,  who  had  ^come  %o  teli 

tS6r  whiat  had  passed  at  the  chnrc^,  afnd  to  mcqtraint 

her  with  the  great  and  unexpected  misfoHtme.    Stt 

'Wt)uld  not  believe  it;  but  when  «fae  siw  Mkria  ifenter 

WefepiAg,  he^€oiibt8  imct  removed,  aM  in  thea,ngiiteh 

tlf  bet  ^isappokietoefit  she%Wrsed  the  fcnifl;^  the  old 

N^ofman  who  bird  ticbeid  iiAiSi  Stfch  M^racjr,  akid  fti  bfder 

to  dispense  wrth'the  .phbMcatii>&  of  }tife  bOnM,  had  ^b^ 

talned  a  licence  for  h^r  mttrtriage,  Mtt ^lAie  might  avoid 

tiie  reproaches  'ofj^er  rtlstiVels,  «iid  ^eimlt  iky  ^&bu 

stacle  which  might  o<9ierHvise  liave  be^  Dnrbwn  in  ^di^ 

"way.     When  MaHa  inf 6rmM  ttffem  thai;,  koeoniing^  €» 

the  dectarattoh  6f  Jt^  ^uiat,  Che  mirriMgp  eoisitradt 

Vould  awakeh  newli6p^,  tt  Wits  tak^  ^ffdrtiad  witii 

^ea^emess.    Itjcalmcfd  tnatiy,  iiidiecd  litm'dst  lifti,  tut 

ntft  Maria;  she,  hoVeever,  co^csei^led  her  diSquiethde 

iUnd  disappotntttien^tln  fhe  ihmd^  iieces^eS  of  her  litert. 

Ifty  fhe  marriagis  coirtrac't  Fredi^c  w^  declared  solb 

hdr  aniil^litiire  poisfsM6r  of  all  liis  wlfe*s  proiperty? 
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b«t  hy  ibe  8$me  instnuvieiii  be  fra»  Vkewim  bound 
ekber  to  m^rry  Maria  widiin  the  tweWe  noBtlw  spc 
oeeding  iii^  wjle's  de^lth,  4>r  to  settle  upon  l^er  half  ef 
the  proper^  vpett  her  marriage*  If  he  itf  as^  to 
complf  vith  these  conditions  within  tibe  time  fi|iec&« 
ied,  the  whole  of  the  propeftj  was  to  devolvf  to 
Maria ;  but  if ^  contrary  to  all  f^obfibUity^  she  refiis" 
ed  to  accept  iw  ior  her  husband,  the  iaheritaoce  was 
then  to  ropain  faiftoondita^gMlljr  his  property,  and  ho 
might  idiiposetof  it  48  he  plepsed. 

FmdenCf  w^  ateeady  scjcretiy  dierished  tte 
moat  tender  «4eeti«n  for  Mor^  had  himself  propos* 
ed  ^  condUjfOA,  hoping  by  metuaa  of  it  to  secttfejui 
future  Jii^siAness  #nd  .repose,  aad  h j  &t  eaoEifice  of 
balf  the  firopecty  ito  fndace  Mariit  io  an  nnmi  ^ith 
him.  Tbe  old  liidf  regarded  this  pnoposai  as  thecon.i 
aeqnence  of  his  iralqctaAce  to  de^yrine  the  Jieedf  xe» 
laiures-eotireljof  4he  pcopecty,  and  imuted  the  ^dis* 
kitereflledness  of  FiKideric,  who  had,  in  faot,  never 
been  loftMnoed  by  a  jni^ire  isd&h  moiHw.  Mitiia^ 
inofher;aiid  gdntiomf  wjio  l^fid  .antidipatied  tiie  Jkias  of 
(emery  thtiig,  but  now  percm^red  raat  half  of  ibe 
pnoperty  was  simed,  And  peiihaps  the  whole  jmight 
oDcedevolie'to  them,  approi^ed  the  contract. 

^  8he  will  not  lose  it  however,"  said  th^.all.; 
^.she  may^once  beaUe  to  asofitlier  mother  and  her 
jreAatfton%  and  as  ahe  must  marry  somebJoy,  it  is  bet- 
ter that  die  should  preTionsly  become  acquainted 
with  the  nanners  and  disposition  of  Jher  intnre 
Jittebidid<"  v%^ 


Several  of  ihem  eren  began  to  praise  FrediMric's  air 
and  figure,  hintiDg  to  Maria  that  she  would  at  least 
liaTea  handsome  man  for  her  husband.  At  laigth 
thej  all  concluded,  particularly  as  the  affair  had  turn, 
ed  out  so  much  better  than  they  expected,  tb  assume 
the  best  grace  they  could,  to  visit  the  pld  lady,  «nd 
iftilh  her  joy. on  her  unexpected  marriage. 

They  all  went  accordingly ;  Maria  only  was  loft 
behind,  to   weep  unmolested  over  her  misfortune. 
With  a  faithful  and  tender  passion,  and  with  all  the 
ardor  which  a  first  attachment  inrariably  inspires,  she 
had  for  two  years    loved  the  only  son  of  a  poor 
baker,  who  lived  next  door  to  her  aunt,  and  by  hts 
business  obtained  a  scanty  but  honest  livelihood. .   As 
she  was  considered  by  all  as  the  future  possessor  of 
ber  aunt's  property,  the  father  of  the  young  baker 
had  omitted  no  opportunity  of-  promoting  the  growth 
of  their  nascent  affection,  and  when  the  lovers,  who 
frequently  seated  themseliies  beside  him,  indulged  in 
the;fond  endearments  of  reciprocal  attachment,  ha 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the  comfort  and  ease  Aat 
awaited    his   declining    years.      Maria  herself .  had 
frequently  described  tiiis  future  felicity,  and  had  even 
announced  it  as  vtyj |gar.at  hand,  since  her  aunt's 
infirmities  daily  increaJMlf  ^^n^bts  presroct  d  happi- 
ness was  now  annihilated,   and  she  walN.nnder  the 
necessity  .of  informing  her  lover  that  her  aiecttim, 
sWhich  would  ever  remain  the  same,  was  the  only 
dowry  that  she  could  bring  him.     She  hoped  that  he 
would  willingly  despise  with  her  the  charms  of  richeSi 
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Alt  he  would  be  coiiieiit  to  ^ork  eaily  and  late,  if 
U  night  diey  conld  baniik  the  remembrance  of  their 
cares  in  each  other's  arms;  but  she  conld  not  flatter 
herself  tiiat  she  shonld  find  in  the  father  the  same 
disposition,   and  naturally  expected  that  the  latter 
would  persuade,  or  perhaps  compel  his  son  to  seek  a 
more  advantageous  match.     Her  suspicion  was  bat 
too  well  founded,  for  stepping  into  the  house  of  her 
lever  upon  her  return,  she  was  there  received  with 
the  keenest  reproaches.     The  father  and  son  already 
knew  of  her  aunt's  marriage,  and  were  even  acquaint- 
ed with  the  contents  of   the   contract.     The  son, 
therefore,  sarcastically  wished  her  joy  of  her  intended 
union  with  the  wealthy  Frederic,  and  the  old  man 
grumbled  incessantly  at  the  loss  of    the  promised 
felicity  and  repose.     Maria  soon  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing her  lover  of  her  innocence ;  but  this  did  not 
mend  the  matter,  for  the  father  positively  declared, 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to 
tMnk  of  any  farther  connection,  that  his  son  must 
now  seek  a  richer  bride,  that  he  might  live  honestly,' 
and  free  fromi  the  cares  of  a  precarious  subsistence. 

Maria  knew  the  power  which  the  father  always 
possessed  over  his  dutiful  son ;  she  expected  that  it 
would  be  exercised  on  the  present  occasion,  left  the 
house  inconsolable,  and  appeared  with  an  e?ident  air 
of  dejection  at  the  wedding-dinner,  which  her  aunt  had 
prepared  in  haste  on  account  of  the  unexpected  re. 
conciliation  with  her  relatives.  Frederic,  as  well  as 
Jlis  wife,  perceived  the  gloom  that  overcast  Maria's 
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eAoatenance ;   each  ftttrifait«i  it  to  »  Affenat  Canwi 
aod  sought  \xi  dispel  it  in  a  di&reat  viaaaer^.    Fre.« 
deric  imagined  that  Maria  w^  8eGtetl|r  ^grieted  at 
haviog  lost  him,  and  Uievefoi^  called  her  atieatioii 
to  the  future.     Her  aunt  coaceiTiflg  that  btr  gIui|^ 
arose  from  the  loss  of  the  inlberttaace,  f emitkded  htat 
BMMre  than  once  of  the  article  of  the  narriai^  c<m«» 
tract  which  anew  ensitred  it  to  her.     Bat  all  the  caa* 
solation,  ^f  which  thef  were  cxtoemel/  lartsh,  wai 
incapable  of  rettoring  her  cheerfolneasy  as,  hutead4>f 
promoting  tiie  sole  wi^  of  iier  heart,  it  tended  ^nly  to 
disappoint  it.     Her  grief  was  augmented,  when  soon 
afterwards  the  fatfier  forbade  his  »on  all  farther  in. 
tercourse  with  the  mihajppj  Mada^  and  pressed  htai 
to  marrj  another  foung  woman  wMi  a  p8t>perty  <•€  « 
few  thousand  gulden.     Such  was  the  violence  of  her 
passion,   that   she  would   prabaiUj  'hai«   fUtoa  a 
prey  to  despair,  if  her  yet  faitfalful:  lover  had  not 
secretly  assured  her,  that  lie  would  wsist >his^ather's 
Intentions  to  the  utmost  of  iiis  p«r«ier.    Being  nar* 
rowly  watched  by  h»  father,  she  oould  not  at  €rst 
either  see  or  speak  to  hin  for  a  week  together.;  Invt 
love,  eyer  fertile  in  expedients,  soon  pnavided  them 
more   favourable   opportunities.    On   <the   ^otnud. 
floor    the  two  houses   were  separated  only  >by  >a 
wainscot  partition;    tbroi^h  l^e  holes  formed  hf 
the  knots  they  at  ^rst  contrived  to  comrevseliloePyn^ 
mas  and  Thisbe ;  but  the  lover  growing  bidder  bjr 
degrees,  soon  drew  put  the  nails  hsf  ivhich  it  waa 
fastened,  and  then  they'Conld«njay>each  dher'aconu 
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ptof  and  CMiyersadon  fveqtieiltfy  dbiidg  the  whole 
«r  tt  least  hdf  the  night. 

Th«h  thre^  qaarten  ef  a  jrear  passed  away,  asd 
iiith  it  ied  the  small  renuMnd^r  of  her  aunt's  health* 
Her  MErnfities  daily  increased,  and  she  was  ofteit 
oM^^ed  for  a  Week  together  to  keep  her  b^.     From 
the  fine  «lf  lier  lihMrriage^  she  had  skpt  in  a  separate 
room,  to  icbnnAoe  the  mallctoiis  woHd  that  it  was  nol 
leiisaality^  §nt  m  tiobler  inotive  which  had  indaoed  her 
to  marry  m  yottng  man,  whose  welfare  «looe  $he  had  in 
ritw.     &n  loY«d  her  hasbaad  as  her  soa,  wad  he 
koooored  her  as  a  mother.     By  her  advice  Frederic 
had  opened  a  shop  for -Hiieft  and  cotton  goods.    As  he 
paid  for  jfais  tovmddifies  in  ready  money,  and  oonse- 
qvtntly  nbnoKight  ilhaa  in  cheaper,  land  couM  afford  to 
sell  thcM  at  a  lowvr  pnoe,  he  soon  €ound  costoaiers. 
Tfaoiigh  his  priorfit  WES  imall,  y^  as  his  returns  were 
frequent,    the  concism  proved   rery  advantageous. 
He  often  thwred  his  sick  wife  with  the  account  of  his 
sntc^ss ;  ^le  iftjftAted  -orer  the  reward  of  his  indefa** 
tigftbid  Mkrstry,  adcKng  that  he  would  some  time 
m*  o^er  veHre  fiioift  ^mriness  as  a  wealthy  merchant^ 
imfl  enjoy  that  ease,  with  his  future  spouse,  winch 
she'bttd  l^t^pur^d  for  him.     In  spite  of  Frederic's 
endesroura  to  cosceal  his  growing  aiTecdon  for  Ma- 
ria j  ft  Vias  ifiscov'cnred  by  the  penetrating  «ye  of  his 
Wilb.     She  'wt»  wot  o>fiended  at  what  she  herself  had 
btien  Ae  meiins  t)f  promoting,  but  she  frequently  in. 
treated  ber  husband  to  conceal  his  passion,  as  she 
feared  lest  ber  memory  might  be  scandalized  on  -ac* 
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count  of  it,  by  her  fellow  citizens.  For  tUs  reasoii 
she  would  hare  removed  Maria  from  her  house,  had 
not  the  latter,  who  entirely  managed  all  the  domes, 
tic  concerns,  frequently  entreated  her  to  grant  her 
the  priTilege  of  evincing  her  gratitude  and  assiduous 
attention  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Maria's 
conduct  in  thb  circumstance  arose  from  a  fear  of  the 
interruption  of  her  interviews  with  her  lover ;  and 
Frederic,  who  imagined  that  he  had  made  some 
progress  in  her  affections,  ignorant  of  her  motive, 
seconded  her  request,  as  it  appeared  insupportable  to 
be  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  for  whom  he  cherished 

a  passion  equally  pure  and  tender.  

Maria,  who  heartily  detested  Frederic,  but  cautiooSf 
ly  concealed  her  hatred,  augmented  his  error  by  looks 
and  expressions  of  affected  tenderness.  Frederic  en« 
tertained  the  highest  regard  and  esteem  for.ber  Jkont; 
but  as  he  frequently  wat<;hed  doriqg  the  night  by  her 
bed,  together  with  Maria,  witnessed  her  sufferings^ 
and  heard  the  groans  extorted  by  h^r  pptM|  \e  could 
not  suppress  the  wish  that  the  Almighty  wduU  fCtal9^ 
her  by  death,  as  the  physician  had  declared,  all  knin#i| 
assistance  unavailing.  He  several  times  ezprened 
this  wish  in  the  presence  of  Maria,  and  secretly.  fe«. 
joiced,  when,  with  much  frankness,  «he  coindde^^jA 
the  same  sentiment.  One  morning,  after  watchiji|g 
during  the  whole  nigKt  by  the  bed  of  his  wife,,  be  wi|t. 
sitting  in  his  shop  overpowered  with  sleep,  wheoi  M%« 
ria  entered,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  numji^  of . 
rats  which  committed  great    havoc  in  her  pmtry*. 
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She  aJBked  his  advice  how  io  destroy  tbem^  pnd  Fre. 
iferic  recollected  that  in  similar  cases  his  foster-father 
employed  arsenic  with  success.     He  immediately  of* 
fered  to  fetch  some  from  the  apothecary,  to  assist 
in  clearing  out  the  cellar  the  next  day,  and  then  to 
distribute  the  pcnson.     He  went  soon  afterwards  for 
the  arsenic,  and  put  it  away  till  wanted  in  a  small  cnp. 
board  in  his  shop.     It  was  a  fine  day  in  the  season  of 
antumn,  and  high  time  to  gather  the  ripe  fruit  in  the 
garden,  that  lay  at'  a  small  distance  from  the  honse. 
Ifaria  therefore  went  about  this  business  in  the  af. 
ternoon,   and  requested  Frederic  to  attend  in  the 
nean  time  to  hb  sick  wife,  and  to  warm  the  tea,  of 
which    she  frequently  wanted  to  drink.      Frederic 
eheetfully  complied,  and  when  his  wife  complained 
of  tlurst,  he  hastily  warmed  the  drink,  but  scarcely 
had  she  taken  a  cupful,  when  she  was  attacked  by 
violent  spasms,  and  death.like  convulsions.      Frede- 
ric,  terrified  by  these  symptons,  hastily  left  the  room 
in  order  to  send  for  a  physician  and  a  priest.      He 
found  not  a  soul  in  the  house,  as  Maria  had  taken  the 
nudd-servant  with  her.    Several  poor  children  were 
at  play  before  the  house ;  to  one  of  these  he  gave 
a  few  pence  to  fetch  the  persons  he  wanted.     The 
coniralsions  of  the  patient,  whom  he  supported  in  his 
armSy  became  more  alarming,  and  he  anxiously  await- 
ed the  arrival  of  the  priest  and  physician  ;  but  neither 
of  them  appeared.     He  at  length  ran  out  himself  to 
fetch  the  latter,  but  upon  his  return  he  found  her 
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Tear^gof  unfeigned  sorronf  streamed  from  Fredericks 
eyes  when  he  beheld  the  ghastly  and  distorted  features 
of  his  departed  benefactress.  He  regretted  that  she 
eouid  not  once  more  speak  to  and  take  leare  tif  him. 
He  imagined  that  some  internal  ulcer  had  burst  and 
suffocated  her,  as  bhe  frequently,  attempted  td  cough, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  excessiye  Tiolence  of  the 
spasms.  This  opinion  he  mentioned  to  the  rdatirea 
of  the  deceased,  who  soon  assembled  at  thehouse  to 
see  her  once  more* ;  but  many  of  them  shook  their 
heads  in  a  suspicious  manner,  and  inquiired  whether  he 
had  not  sent  for  a  physician.  Frederic  assured  them 
that  one  had  been  sent  for,  but  had  not  arrived,  upoa 
which  they  dispatched  another  messenger.  He  itw 
dtantly  attended,  and  declared  that  he  had  not  been 
from  home,  nor  had  he  received  any  previous  message. 
Upon  inspecting  the  deceased,  he  immediately  obserr* 
ed  that  her  death  was  not  to  have  been  apprehended 
80  soon,  but  if  he  was  not  deceived  by  appearances 
she  had  been  poisoned.  Frederic  had  before  staled, 
that  she  had  been  seized  with  dreadful  spasms,  im. 
mediately  after  she  had  taken  the  tea  prescribed  only 
that  morning  by  the  physician.  The  latter  repaired 
with  him  to  the  kitchen,  received  from  Frederic's 
hands  the  pot  in  which  it  had  been  made,  and  which 
was  still  half  fall,  and  examined  it  closely.  In  the 
presence  Of  above  twelve  witnesses  he  poured  three 
spoonfuls  of  this  tea  down  the  throat  of  a  little  dog, 
which  was  instantly  seized  with  convulsions,  aitd  died 
in  seven  minutes.     That  poison^  and  a  very  powdrful 
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jMtfOQ,  was  iafiUed  in  the  tea  was  apparent  to  the 
aftoakhment  of  alL  The  next  subject  of  inquiry 
vaS)  by  whom  the  poison  could  have  been  mixed 
amoog  the  innocent  herbs.  The  physician,  to  whose 
sceonnt  it  was  naturally  charged,  in  order  to  prove 
theharmlcisnatBie  of  his  prescription,  took  with  hiss 
tome  of  the  persons  who  were  present,  and  proceeded 
to  the  apothecary's.  They  carried  with  them  the 
lenMnder  of  the  tea,  and  desired  the  apothecary  to 
produce  the  prescription.  He  complied,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  that  he  took  the  herbs  prescribed  out 
of -the  chests  with  his  own  hand,  weighed  them  himself, 
and  s^t  them  home,  and  could  consequently  pledge 
hifi  character  and  his  life  for  their  innocence.  The 
chests  in  which  the  herbs  were  deposited  being  care* 
fully  examined,  nothing  suspicious  was  found  in  them ; 
upon  which  the  apothecary,  pouring  off  the  tea  into  a 
sup,  tiinuteiy  examined  the  remaining  leayes.  He 
and  the  physician  soon  discovered  particles  of  the 
arsenic  glistening  aqiong-  them  and  not  dissolved.  At 
the  same  instant  the  apothecary  recollected  that  Fre- 
deric had  that  morning  purchased  of  him  an  ounce  of 
arsemc,  under  the  pretext  of  destroying  the  rats  in 
his  cdlar.  As  the.  laws  prohibited  mortal  poisons  to 
be  sold)  excepting  to  welUknown  persons,  the  apothe- 
cary Imd  made  an  entry  of  it  in  a  particular  book^  and 
as  a  fitfther  security,  had  obtained  Frederic's  signature 
to  It. 

Upon  tins  discovery  they  were  all  convinced    that 
^red^ric,  weary  of  waiting  for  the  promised  ioheri- 
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taoce,  had  caused  his  wife's  death  by  poison :  they 
hastened  back  to  (^estion  him  concerning  the  fact,  to 
demand  of  him  the  arsenic  he  had  purchased,  and  thos 
come  at  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  trudi.  They  call- 
ed  by  the  way  on  the  officers  of  the  police,  repaired 
with  them  to  the  room  of  the  deceased,  inqnired  for 
Frederic,  and  in  Tain  sought  him  all  oyer  mt  house. 
Those  who  had  remained  behind  imagined  that  he  ae^ 
companied  the  others  to  the  apothecary^  but  ttow  -  vj 
they  were  convinced  that  he  had  thus  gained  time  and 
opportunity  to  escape  by  flight.  The  police  immedi- 
ately procured  hand.bills,  and  distributed  them  all 
oyer  the  country ;  while  some  of  the  officers  examined 
all  the  chests  and  cupboards  which  had  been  under  the 
care  of  the  fugitive.  They  found  the  cnpboard  in  the 
shop  open,  and  in  it  the  paper  of  arsenic.  The 
apothecary  had  with  great  caution  sealed  it  with  his 
usual  seal,  and  written  upon  it  in  large  letters.  Poison 
for  rats^  in  Frederic's  presence,  before  he  delivered  it 
to  him.  The  seal  was  broken,  and  the  quantity  left  in 
the  paper  being  accurately  weighed  was  not  above  one 
drachm,  consequently  Frederic  had  put  seven  drachms 
into  the  tea,  by  which  the  small  quantity  of  a  cupful 
was  rendered  almost  instantly  fatal. 

Preparations  were  making  to  open  the  deceased, 
when  Maria  returned  home  from  the  garden.  She 
fainted  away  upon  the  bed,  when  she  beheld  the 
corpse  of  her  benefactress,  and  when  she  came  to 
herself,  cursed  in  her  anguish  the  author  of  the 
execrable  deed.      She  was  led^  overwhelmed  with  the 
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^lence  of  her  affliction' into  another  apartment. 
The  operation  •  was  performed,  and  it  was  tiearljr 
proTed  that  arsenic  had  been  the  cause  of  her  aunt's 
sudden  dearth.  In  the  usual  report,  the  sui^eon,  by 
the  desire  of  the  criminal  tribunal,  stated  that  though 
the  deceased  was  yery  often  ill,  yet,  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  internal  parts,  she  might  certainly 
haye  liTed  a  year  longer,  and  perhaps  several  years. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  body  was  borne  to  the  grate, 
■followed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ;  for  the 
deceased  was  ■  muth  beloved,  and  had  been  a  real  be- 
nefactress to  the  indigent.  Each  strove  to  repay  her 
good  deeds  by  the  last  act  of  affection  that  it  is  possi. 
lile>to  peiform.bere  below.  Many  tears  were  shed, 
Irat  by  npife  more  copiously  than  by  Maria,  who 
walked  behind  the  corpse,  inconsolable  and  strug. 
gling  with  despair,  because^  according  to  her  expres- 
sion, she  considered  herself  as  the  distant  cause  of  the 
iDnrder.  *^It  was  I,"  said  she,  "who  put  the 
knifejnto  the  villain's  hand  ;  it  was  I  who  gave  him  an 
opportunity  for  the  perpetration  of  the  horrid  deed, 
because  the  preceding  morning  I  complained  of  the 
number  of  •  rats ;  it  was  I  who  led  him  to  the  idea  of 
poison,  and  at  last  went  out  into  the  garden  that  he 
might  execute  his  atrocious  purpose  without  moles^ 
tation." 

They  all  endeavoured  to  comfort  Maria,  attesting 
her  perfect  innocence,  and  called  her  attention  to 
the  valuable  property  which  would  now  revert  to  her, 
entire  and  undivided.    Maria's  countenance  recovered 
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Ub  serenity  with  the  latter  ideay  tnd  the*  nigiii  now 
confidently  hope  for  a  kind  reception  f tom  the  fatheir 
of  her  lover.  Still  she  was  frequently  orerpowered 
hy  sorrow,  and  her  whole  demeanodr  proved  that  she 
had  entertidned  a  real  and  unfeigned  affectien  for  her 
aunt 

A  trustee  was  appointed  to  the  property  Utt  by  the 
deceased,  because  the  marriage  contract  allowed  the 
fugitive  a  whole  year,  during  which  time  he  was  bound 
to  demand  the  hand  of  Maria,  or  at  the  expiration  of  it 
to  reuounce  his  claim  to  the  inheritance;  but  he  never 
appeared :  he  was  suspected,  and  all  but  convicted  of 
murder,  and,  as  a  murderer,  he  was  incapable  elUie» 
of  marrying  or  inheriting  property.  The  court 
therefore  declared  that  tins  step  was  merely  a  forma* 
lity,  and  air  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  recogmaed 
Maria  as  the  rich  heiress  of  her  aunt's  fortune.  Thm 
father  of  her  lover  spoke  to  her  with  the  same  cordi** 
ality  as  before,  and  asked  her  whether  she  would 
make  his  son  happy  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
That  Maria  replied  to  this  question  in  the  affirmative 
none  will  be  inclined  to  doubt ;  at  least  none  of  thoso 
who,  having  experienced  the  power  of  lore,  know 
what  raptures  fill  the  human  breast,  when  at  length 
approaching  the  object  of  its  ardent  wishes. 

Maria  already  anticipated  in  full  measure  her  f utura 
felicity  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  It  was  universally 
known  in  the  town  that  the  poor  baker's  son  would 
soon  obtain  the  hand  of  the  wealthy  heiress,  when 
one  morning  the  unexpected  report  was  ciroulatndy 
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limt  ibt  f «gitm  Frederic,  haTing  beea  discoYered  ia 
•  foreigjo;  oomtry,  where  lie  had  taken  refuge,  was 
•ppc^eaded  and  lodged  tiie  preceding  night  in  tiie 
gaol  of  ^  town.     All  the  inhabitants  flocked  to  die 
towB^honae,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  acoounC, 
and  all  retamed  with  satisfaction,  confinced  of  the 
ttitt^  whidi  at  the  same  timiB  proTed  that  a  murderer 
Tery    s^om    escapes    retributive    justice.      None 
|>ttied  his  fate ;  the  sererest  punishment  was  unifersal^ 
ly  regarded  as  inadeqimte  to    the  enormity  of  the 
crimo  with  which  he  had  repaid  the  extraordinary 
farours  of  his.  kind«hearted  wife.     None  conceived 
hiai  to  be  innoeent,  his  flight  baring  too  clearly  de- 
moBstrated  the  contrary. 

The  first  examination,  which  took  place  the  same 
day,  tended  to  strengthen  the  general  indigtaation 
against  him.  An  upright  and  penitent  confession  had 
been  expected,  but  he  not  only  denied  the  fact,  but 
stedfastly  declared  that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of 
such  a  deed. 

^^  I  admit,''  said  he,^'  that,  at  Marians  request,  I 
purdiaaed  the  arsenic  at  the  apothecary's,  but  I  laid 
It,  sealed  as  it  was,  in  the  cupboard  in  my  shop. 
I  did  not  put  it  into  the  tea,  and  entertained  not  the 
lightest  suspicion  of  having  occasioned  the  painful 
death  of  my  benefactress  by  administering  it  to  her. 
It  was  not  till  tiie  physician,  who  had  been  sent  for, 
exiprassed  his  belief  that  my  wife  had  died  of  poison, 
and  a  closer  examination  of  the  tea  confirmed  this 
supposition,  that  I  recollected  having  purchased  some 
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arsenic  the  same  day  of  the  apothecary,  and  that  sai- 
.{ucioii)  therefore,  might  Tery  easily  attach  to  me.     I 
•hastened  immediately  to  my  shop,  intending  to  follow 
the  physician  with  the  paper  that  was  InckUy  sealed, 
]>ttt  what  was  my  astonishment  to  find  the  seal  broken, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  poison  gone.    Twice  in 
my  life  I  had  before  been  inyolred-  in  the  most  extnu 
ordinary  manner  in  the  crimes  of  others,  hild  endnred 
imprisonment,  tortnre,  and  cruel  punishment ;  new 
dangers  of  a  similar  nature  presented  themseWes  to 
my  soul,  and  my  imagination  painted  their  conse^ 
quences  in  the  most  frightful  colours.     At  that  mo^ 
ment  flight  appeared  my  only    resource:  without 
farther  consideration  I  adopted  this  expedient  with 
the  greatest  eagerness*    It  was  not  till  eyening  that  I 
aunk  to  the  ground,  ei^hausted,  in  a  wood;  I  percetr. 
ed  that  my  hasty  flight  had  aggravated  the  appeanmces 
against  me,  and  my  guiltless  conscience  suggested  to 
me  to  returp,  but  the  dread  of  new  torments  soon 
silenced  the  inward  monitor.     I  reached  the  frontiers 
without  accident,   and   wandered  about  in  foreign 
countries  undecided  what  to  do.     Having  previous  to 
my  flight  opened  my  chest,  and  taken  out  all  the  cash 
that  it  contained,  I  might  easily  have  proceeded  to 
more  distant  regions,  or,  at  least,  have  changed  my 
clothes ;  but  both  these  precautions  I  neglected,  as 
I  was  probably  not  destined  to  escape  my  cruel  fate, 
and  now  patiently  await  what  the  Almighty  has  de« 
creed  for  me." 
,  The  truth  of  this  account  he  stedfastly  maintained 
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in  ereirj  succeeding  examination.  The  judges,  con. 
Tinced  of  its  improbability,  in  vain  objected  that 
when  the  deed  was  perpetrated,  there  was  nobody 
besides  himself  in  the  house ;  that  he  had,  to  all  ap« 
pearance,  purposely  neglected  to  send  either  for  the 
physician  or  the  priest,  and  now  endeavoured  to  ex* 
cnlpate  himself  by  saying  that  he  dispatched  a  strange 
boy  to  fetch  them;  in  short,  that  his  flight  was  a 
positive  demonstration  of  his  guilt.  He  admitted 
that  appearances  were  strongly  against  him;  but 
implored  that  he  might  not  be  judged  by  mere  ap- 
pearances.  •    • 

Frederic  continned  to  retain  his  fortitude  and  com- 
posure,' but  when  Maraa,  in  the  course^  of  the  pro* 
eeedings,  was  likewise  sumiponed  before  the  tribunal, 
and  stated,  among  other  things,  that  she  had  obsery 
ed  in  liim  an  unusual  disquietude  on  the  day  on  which 
the  deed  was  committed,  and  that,  on  the  same  day, 
he  had  said  to  her  at  dinner— ^^  Take  notice,  my 
wife  will  certainly  die  soon  and  suddenly,  and  expire 
before  we  are  aware,"  he  wept  bitterly,  and  solemn* 
ly  protested  that  he  did  not  recollect'  haying  ever 
used  such  an  expression. 

Three  months  had  b^en  fruitlessly  spent  in  endea* 
touring  to  obtain  from  Frederic  a  voluntary  confes. 
sion,  when  the  court  unanimously  sentenced  him  to 
be  put  to  the  torture ;  and  the  supreme  tribunal  con- 
firmed the  sentence,  which  was  soon  afterwards  an- 
nounced to  him. 

"  No,"  said  Frederic,  «  those  pains  tiiat  I  have 
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OBce  suffered  I  «m  resolved  not  to  endure  agdn,  I 
eaa  and  will  escape  them,  and  rather  chuse  death, 
"which  will  at  once  terminate  the  period  bf  niy  severe 
probation.  I  see  clearly  that  I  cannot  avoid  death, 
but  that  by  means  of  it  I  may  deliver  myself  from 
farther  torments.  Lead  me  to  my  judges,  and  I  will 
confess  every  thing.'' 

He  accordingly  confessed  that  he  was  actually  the 
murderer  of  his  wife,  and  had  hastened  her  death  by 
poison. 

^  <^  Long  before,"  said  he,  ^^  when  she  wis  continue 
ally  overwhelmed  with  sickness,  and  racked  with 
pain,  when  she  wished  to  die,  but  death  delayed  to 
jrdease  her  from  her  misery,  the  horrid  idea  of 
murdering  her  arose  in  my  mind.  The  violence  of  a 
passion  ivhich  I  cherished  for  Maria  strengthened 
this  idea,  and  I  frequently  sought  a  fit  opportuiiily 
for  putting  it  in  execution.  I  was  fitting  in  my 
shop,  employed  with  new  projects,  wh^n  Mtria  in- 
quired what  method  i^hould  be  used  to  destroy  the 
rats;  I  purposely  mentioned  arsenic  aa  the  only 
certain  method,  and  immediately  hastened  to  purchase 
it.  I  should  still  have  deferred  the  completion  of  my 
design,  had  not  Maria  just  then  gone  out  into  the 
garden  with  the  maid  servants,  and  left  me  alone 
with  the  patient. 

^'  The  physician  had  told  me  the  prebeding  day 
Aat  my  wife's  death  would  be  speedy  and  sudden,  and 
would  probably  proceed  from  suffocation.  This 
Statement  confirmed  my  resolution,  and  as  the  h&dj 
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aiwajs  twdls  in  conseqncoce  of  dropsy  and  iiiftKa* 
tion,  I  conceiyed  that  dio0e  Bytnptbmi  of  Am  poitott 
would  be  regarded  ai  the  consequences  of  tier  die* 
ease,  and  that  she  wonld  be  bnried  without  farther 
oTattrination,  I  purposely  put  so  large  a  quantity  of 
poison  into  the  tea,  and  obliged  the  patient  to  drink 
it  up  at  a  drauf^t,  that  her  sufferings  might  not  be  of 
long  duration,  and  to  prerent  her  from  describe 
ing  how  she  fdt  to  any  person  that  nugfat  havo 
chanced  to  enter." 

At  die  expiration  of  a  month  he  was  doomed  to  bo 
broken  alive  upon  the  wheel,  from  the  lower  extranl* 
ties  upwards  ;  but  the  supreme  court  mitigated  this 
,4readful.  sentence,  and  decreed  that  only  his  arms, 
with  whidi  he  had  reached  the  poison  to  his  wife, 
diould  be  broken  in  two  places,  and  that  he  should 
then  recdre  the  cotfp  de  graccj  as  it  is  called,  upon 
his  breast.  He  trembled  when  informed  of  this 
sentence,  but  soon  recoyering  himself,  he  raised  his 
hand  to  his  pallid  face,  and  saidi-^^^  It  is  dreadful, 
but  it  will  terminate  all  my  sufferings,  and  conduct 
me  to  the  Almighty's  throne  of  grace." 

He  employ^  to  the  best  purpose  the  three  days 
that  were  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  his  approach, 
ing  dissolution.  He  was  attended  by  a  joung  and 
respectable  ecclesiastic,  who  had  before  been  his  con. 
fessor :  the  keepers  frequently  obsenred  him  leayiog 
the  prison  ¥rith  tears,  and  he  scrupled  not  to  assert 
that  Frederic  was  either  innocent  or  a  consummate 
hypocrite. 
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Great^  nay  almost  innumerable  was  ^  the  multitude 
that  assembled  before  the  town-house,  and  accbmpa. 
Bied  him  to  the  place  of  execution  the  morning  on 
which  ho  was  doomed  to  8u£fer.  The  inhabitants  of 
the -towns  and  Tillages  far  and  near  had  arrived  to 
witness  the  end  of  the  atrocious  murderer  of  his 
wife.  All  were  astonished  when  they  perceiyed  in' 
hiii.' pallid  countenance,  not  the  ferocious  look  of. the 
hardened  yillain,  but  the  air  of  suffering  innocence : 
while  their  tongues  condemned  him,  tiieir  cheeks 
were  frequently  bedewed  with  the  involuntary  tear  of 
compassion.  When  the  procession  passed  the  house 
in  which  Frederic  and  his  wife  had  liyed,  he  suddenly 
stopped :!  he'  had  before  proceeded  .with  a  firin  step, 
but  his.hdart  was  now  rent  with  agonizing  sisnsations. 

^^  With  open  arms  thou  must, '.  thoii  wilt  yonder 
await  me!"  he  exclaimed,  sighing,  and' again  hasten-; 
ed  forward.     When  he  was   stripped,'  and  about  to 
be  extended  on  the  fatal  wheel,  he  turned  once  more 
towards  the  crowd,  which  was  immense. 

^'  Observe  the  hillock,"  said  he,  with  a  pathetic 
but  audible  voice,  ''  beneath  which  my  shattered 
limbs  will  soon  repose.  If  God  is  just  as  he  is  merci. 
ful,  you  will  ere  long  repair  to  it  with  eagerness,  and 
moisten  it  with  tears  of  merited  compassion  !" 

After  these  remarkable  words,  which  produced  loud 
sobs  among  the  multitude,  the  executioners  proceeded 
to  perform  their  oJ£ce.  When  his  arms  were  broken 
he  uttered  not  a  groan ;  but  when  the  fatal  instru- 
ment thrice  descended  ou  his  breast  without  breaking 
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tlie  bone,  bis  thriekfl  were  heard  to  a  great  distance^ 
till  at  length  the  blood  rushed  into  his  longs,  and  at 
once  pnt  a  period  to  his  sufferings  and  his  life. 

It  ifl  extraordinary,  but  not  the  less  true,  that 
though  before  Frederic's  execution  he  was  execrated 
as  an  atrocious  murderer  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  who  regarded  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  him  as  the  just  desert  of  his  ingratitude,  yetj 
upon  their  retnm  from  the  place  of  execution,  thej 
boldly  maintidned  that  he  had  suffered  innocently, 
and  was  wo^rthy  of  their  prayers  and  r^ard. 
Whence  this  general,  this  firm  conviction  originated, 
and  by  what  grounds  it  was  supported,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  relate;  the  sequel,  however,  will  shew 
whether  Frederic  merited  their  good  opinion. 

Maria's. tears  now  ceased  to  flow  ;  a  signal  punish- 
ment'had  been  inflicted  on  the  murderer  of  her  bene. 
Tolent'aunt,  whoise*  whole  property  had  been  put 
into  her  possesidon,  and  it  depended  only  on  herself 
to  appoint  the  day  for  her  union  with  her  lorcr.- 

These  considerations  afforded  abundant  consola. 
tion,  and  would  have  made  her  completely  happy, 
had  not  delicacy  deferred  the  period  of  her  marriage. 

In  this  town  it  was  usual  to  mourn  a  whole  year 
for  parents,  or  tiiose  who  were  regarded  as  such ;  she 
resolved  to  comply  with  this  custom,  that  she  might 
affcwd  no  opportunity  for  scandal,  or  encourage  the 
snsj^on  that  she  likewise  had  awaited  with  im. 
patience  the  death  of  her  aunt.  She,  therefore, 
continued  to  wear  mourning,  avoided  all  public  as. 
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semblies,  never  stirred  from  home^  wAs  noon  after, 
wards  taken  ill)  and  frequently  confined  to  ker  bed^ 
because  it  grieted  her  to  the  heart  to  observe  the 
universal  sympathy  excited  in  favour  of  the  murderer 
of  her  aunt,  while  the  memory  of  the  Utter  no 
longer  received  the  tribute  of  a  tear.  During  this 
time  her  lover  was  her  only  companion  and  com* 
forter;  even  her  relations  were  frequently  denied  ad« 
mittance,  under  the  pretext  that  she  was  too  ill  to 
receive  them. 

.  Some  of  the  towns«people  applauded  Ae  sincerify 
of  her  sorrow,  but  others,  and  indeed  the  majority, 
regarded  it  as  hypocrisy,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be 
their  opinion,  that  she  chose  to  be  alone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  away  the  tedious  year  of  mourning 
unmolested  in  the  embraces  of  her  lover.  Many 
were  uncharitable  enough  to  say,  and  even  to  tell  her 
friends,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  proofs,  it  was 
still  doubtful  who  had  prepared  the  poisonous 
draught,  and  whether  it  was  not  intended  to  get  rid 
at  once  of  a  troublesome  guardian,  and  a  man  for 
various  reasons  still  more  odious. 

Maria  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  six  weeks, 
when  this  report,  together  with  another  of  a  different 
nature,  was  generally  whispered  about  the  toim.  To 
contradict  the  latter,  Maria' had  quitted  her  bed,  and 
one  fine  evening  in  the  spring  was  preparing  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  town,  in  company  with  her  lover,  when 
a  police  officer  gatered,  and  informed  her  that^  is 
passing,  he  had  heard  a  young  infant  crying  lament* 
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My  In  flielNick*yard1>el<Higitig  to  her  hoase^  and  be 
IbMrefore  wished  to  institute  a  search. 

^<  The  tty^**  he  added,  ^^  sounded  peculiarly  dis. 
tresdng,  just  as  though  some  person  were  murder, 
ing  die  chUd/' 

Maria  lighted  a  candle,  and  as  the  maid-SerTants 
wefe  emt>lo7ed  abroad,  she  threw  her  cloak  oter  her, 
aad  walked  before  the  officer  with  a  lantern  into  th6' 
yurd,  where  it  was  now  quite  dark.  He  search^ 
through  Ae  whole  back-buildlng,  but  found  nothing, 
and  went  away  declaring  that  he  had  neyer  been  so 
completely  deceiired  In  all  his  life.  Maria  soon  after- 
wards  went  out  a  walking,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak, 
a  necessary  precaution  in  the  infirm  state  of  her 
liealth,  Gonirersed  with  seteral  of  her  female  ac« 
quaintance,  gaye  them  an  account  of  her  illness,  and 
returned  home  much  fatigued.  She  retired  to  bed 
still  more  indisposed  than  before,  dismissed  the  matd. 
serfants  earlier  than  usuaL  and  would  not  Suffer  one 
of  them,  who  offered  her  serTices,  to  attend  her 
during  tiie  night. 

The  following  morning  the  same  servant  appeared 
before  the  officers  of  justice,  saying  that  she  had 
etety  reason  to  think  her  mistress  had  been  deliyered 
ot  a  child  during  the  night,  but  as  it  was  no  where  to 
be  found,  she  compered  it  her  duty  to  demand  an 
fayestigattM  6f  the  affair.  The  magistrates  immedi- 
ately  dbpatched  proper  persons,  accompanied  by  a 
fdiy^oian  and  midwife,  to  Maria's  house.  The  two 
tottor  t^n  feported  that  no  doubt  could  be  totertain*- 
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be  found.  Maria,  trembling  in  her  bed,  which  she  was 
too  neak  to  leave,  was  examined,  and  immediately 
made  a  full  confession  of  her  guilt. ' 

The  murdered  child,  on  whose  neck  the  traces  of 
Tiolence  were  plainly  discernible,  was  found  in  the 
place  described  by  Maria,  by  the  same  officer  who 
had  heard  the  cries  the  preceding  evening.  The  pre. 
sentiment  of  this  circumstance,  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  confession  of  Maria,  and  likewise  by  the  proceed- 
ings on  her  trial,  is  very  extraordinary,  and  appears  to 
have  been  an  explicit  warning,  by  which  however  she 
neglected  to  profit. 

The  detection  of  her  crime,  and  her  situation^ 
had  exhausted  Maria's  strength  to  such  a  decree  that 
she  had  scarcely  concluded  her  confession  when  she 
again  swooned  away,  and  the  physician  had  consider, 
able  trouble  to  bring  her  to  herself.  For  two  days 
her  life  was  doubtful,  and  she  was  in  a  constant 
delirium  ;  at  length  her  youth  and  a  strong  constu 
tution  prevailed.  She  reguned  her  strength  very 
fast,  though  her  recovery  was  a  circumstance  &at 
caused  her  heart^felt  sorrow,  and  on  the  ninth  day 
the  physician  informed  those  who  guarded  her  that  she 
might  be  removed  to  the  prison  without  danger. 
Upon  receiving  this  information,  she  begged  very 
earnestly  that  her  lover  might  be  sent  for,  that  she 
might  once  more  see  and  take  leave  of  him.  He 
refused  to  comply,  returning  for  answer,  that  he  liad 
loved  Maria  only  as  the  future  mother  of  his  ddld^ 
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that  he  hated  her  as  its  murderer  with  all  his  heart, 
aod  had  no  wish  to  behold  her  again.  By  this  seyere 
answe*  he  probably  wished  to  prove  to  the  officers, 
what  really  was  the  case,  that  he  had  taken  no  share 
in  the  murder,  and  had  assisted  to  conceal  her  preg. 
nancy  only  out  of  tenderness  to  her  reputation. 

Maria  disregarded,  or  probably  was  not  aware,  of 
Has  intention  ;  his  answer  gave  her  the  severest  mor- 
tification. She  had  hitherto  borne  the  horrors  of  her 
situation  with  fortitude  and  patience ;  now  she  was 
forfeaken  by  .both  ;  she  wept,  she  raved,  she  uttered 
the  most  dreadful  imprecations.  ^'  For  his  sake,*'  she 
repeatedly  exclaimed,  ^^  I  have  willingly  sacrificed 
heaven  and  my  hopes  of  salvation,  and  in  return  he 
denies  me  a  last  farewel  embrace !  I  am  resolved  to 
revenge  it  severely :  every  female  shall  detest  and  shun 
him  as  he  shuns  me :  he  shall  suffer  with  me,  and  help 
to  bear  what  for  his  sake  I  determined  to  endure 
alone.''  -  Uttering  these  menaces,  she  was  conducted 
hy  the  guard  to  the  prison,  and  being  again  ex- 
amined, after  a  few  days,  •  she  made  the  following 
new  and  totally  unexpected  confession.  , 

^^  The  wretched  Frederic,"  said  she,  with  tears, 
'^  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered. 
I  am  the  murderer  both  of  him  and  my  aunt.  I  expect 
BO  mercy  here,  and  I  cannot  look  for  pardon  in 
eternity,  unless  I  make  a  frank  confession  of  every 
tihing,  and  convince  the  world  that  he  died  innocent. 
When,  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner,  he  became 
the  hosbaad  of  my  aunt,  and  after  her  death  was  des« 
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Itoed  to  be  mine,  I  loved  the  yeuDg  baker  with  s 
jecrot)  but  tender  and  powerful  passion ;  I  TOwed  to 
give  my  hand  to  none  but  him,  and  to  employ  every 
effort  to  avoid  the  detested  union  with  Frederic. 
His  father,  who  had  before  been  privy  to,  and  ap« 
proved  our  attachment,  now  endeavoured  to  part  as* 
This  increased  our  sorrows,  but  likewise  augmented  my 
affection  ;  we  found  an  opportunity  of  procnring 
nocturnal. interviews,  and  to  rivet  his  affections  still 
more,  I  at  length  granted  him  all  that  ^  female  has  it 
in  her  power  to  bestow.  The  certainty  that  I  was 
pregnant  soon  oppressed  my  heart :  I  was  convinced 
that  if  my  aunt  discovered  my  situation,  she  would 
turn  me  out  of  her  house,  and  that  the  father  of  ny 
lover  would  employ  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the 
only  possible  means  of  preserving  my  honour,  m 
speedy  marriage.  This  idea,  this  conviction,  often 
reduced  me  to  despair,  and  on  these  occasions  I  fre« 
quently  wished  that  I  could  murder  my  aunt  and  her 
husband,  by  which  alone  I  could  relievo  myself  from 
my  unfortunate  situation.  This  wish,  however,  was 
not  yet  matured  into  a  design ;  it  was  but  the  effect 
of  despair,  from  which,  when  I  awoke  from  its  illu- 
sions, I  shrunk  with  horror.  In  this  state  of  mind  I 
went  down  into  the  cellar,  and  observed  the  ravages 
which  the  rats  had  committed  i^mong  various  articles 
of  provision.  It  appeared  necessary  that  they  should 
be  destroyed,  and  with  this  view  only  I  asked  Frede* 
ric's  advice  on  the  subject.  But  when  he  proposed 
poison  as  the  only  method,  and  hastened  to  procnseit. 
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tke  idea  that  poison  alone  conld  saye  me  instanUy 
oocnired  to  mj  mind)  and  in  a  few  moments  was  too 
fimly  astablisbed  to  be  Eradicated  from  my  breast. 
Frederic  was  not  long  gone ;  he  returned  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  and  yet  in  this  short  time  the  plan 
of  his  destruction  and  my  own  was  projected.  The 
execntionrof  it  appeared  not  only  possible,  but  easy^ 
tlte  deed  inspred  me  with  no  horror.  I  had  only  my 
oWn  happiness  In  view,  and  in  comparison  with  this^ 
the  soffinrhigfr  of  others  were  a  trifling  cons!deratioB« 
My  former  anxiety  was  remoyed,  and  indnlgiog  in 
ddidOQS  dreams,  I  forgot  every  other  object,  and  ereti 
my  etermil  salvation. 

^  When  Frederic  returned,  I  stood  behind  the  door 
that  led  from  the*  shop  into  the  hoese,  and  listened  to 
discover  wbere  he  would  put  the  poison.  My  joy 
was  considerably  augmented  when  he  laid  it  in  a  small 
cupboard,  from  which  he  forgot  to  take  the  key; 
I  went  out  of  the  way  thathe  might  not  delirer  it  into 
my  care,  and  soon  contrived  that  my  sick  aunt  should 
send  for  him.  While  he  sat  by  her  side  I  went  soft** 
ly  into  the  shop,  the  outer  door  of  which  was  always 
fastened  when  no  customers  were  in  it,  put  tiie  poison 
in  my  pocket,  and  hastened  with  it  to  my  apartment. 
It  was  not  till  I  was  going  to  infuse  it  into  the  tea 
which  was  prepared  for  the  purpose,  that  I  perceived 
it  was  sealed ;  I  therefore  determined  not  to  take  the 
whole,  to  leave  a  portion  in  the  paper,  and  replace  it 
in  tiie  cupboard.  I  had  previously  directed  the  ser* 
vants  to  go  to  the  garden  in  the  afternoon  ;  I  excused 
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TOkyseXf  on  this  account  to  my  sick  aant,  aiid  k^nest^ 
ed  Frederic  to  attend  her  in  the  mean  time.  He 
*  readUy  undertook  the  office,  and  I  accompanied  him 
into  the  kitchen  to  shew  him  the  tea,  of  wUch  the 
'patient  was  to  drink  every  hour. 
' .  ''  The  pot  containing  the  poison  was  concealed 
behind  a  board;  I  shewed  him  another  resembling  it, 
from  which  he  poured  a  cupful  before  I  w6nt  into 
.the  garden,  and  gave  it  to  his  wife  withdnt  any 
injury;  but  before  I  went  out  I  changed  the  pots, 
and  hastened  away  with  a  beating  heart.  I  had 
before  been  gay  and  cheerful,  but  when  I  now  iitaagin. 
ed  that  the  fatal  moment  was  past,  when  I  saw  my 
aunt  expiring  before  my  face,  I  was  seized  with  un- 
usual trepidation;  I  ran  to  and  fro  iii* the  garden 
without  object  or  design,  and  shook  like  an  aspto. 
leaf  whenever  any  thing  stirred  around  me.' ^  The 
servants  perceived  my  disquietude,  and  aslted  what 
ailed  me ;  I  attributed  my  uneasiness  to  an  involnn« 
.iary  dejection,  which  I  conceived  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  soMe  impending  misfortune.  ^ 

^'  It  began  to  grow  dark,  when,  at  length,  as  no 
messenger  appeared,  and  I  knew  my  design  must 
either  have  succeeded  or  failed  of  the  intended  effect, 
uncertainty  and  anxiety  compelled  me  to  return  home. 
I  had  not  proceeded  above  half  way,  when  I  was  met 
by  my  lover,  who,  ignorant  of  my  plan,  related  the 
dreadful,  but  to  me  highly  agreeable  event.  I  had  time 
to  collect  myself,  and  to  prepare  for  the  dlssinlula- 
tion  which  it  was  necessary  to  emplay.     Its  effect 
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was  eqval  to  my  wishes ;  and  as  Fraderic^  bj  Us 
tboughiless  flight,  had  incarred  the  strongest  siis« 
picioiiy  I  had  no  occasion  to  use  those  artifices  to 
strengthen  it,  which  I  had  intended,  in  order  to. 
render  him  incapable  not  only  of  inheriting  the  pro* 
pertj,  bnt  likewise  of  an  union*  with  me.  I  am 
that  not  one  of  my  towns-people  enter- 
die  slightest  saspicton  of  my  guilt :  my  lorer, 
who  knew  my  dtuation,  frequently  hinted  at  it  after- 
wards, and  declared  that  if  Frederic  had  not  fled,  he 
should  certainly  have  laid  the  crime  to  my  charge. 
He  added,  that  if  I  had  really  perpetrated  the  deed, 
ho  would  still  continue  to  love  me,  and  regard  it  as  a 
fffoof  of  my  unbounded  affection  for  him;  upon 
t|ia  I  acknowledged  the  truth,  at  which  he  was  not  a 
HitUe  astoidshed,  but  promised  to  keep  it  a  profound 
secret,  and  loved  me  as  before. 

^^  On  tills  drcnmstance,"  continued  the  implaca- 
ble Maria,  ^^  I  should  haye  been  entirely  silent;  I 
should  probably  not  have  rerealed  any  of  these  par- 
ticniars,  but  should  hare  declared  him  perfectly  inno- 
cent, had  he  not  denied-  me  the  last  farewel.  It  is 
cruel  of  him  to  pretend  now  to  hate  me ;  I  should 
4ie  with  despair  to  think  that  he,  for  whom  I  sacri- 
ficed every  thing,  was  in  the  arms  of  another.  If  I 
am  to  suffer  for  my,  horrid  misdeeds  both  here  and  in 
eternity,  he  shall  at  least  suffer  in  this  world,  as 
justice  must  inflict  punishment  on  him  for  being  privy 
to  my  crime,  and  not  saving  Frederic's  life  when  he 
had  it  in  his  power." 

TOL.    I.  K 
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Tht  renftiirt^rof  liarift's  fconfetsion  nhtes  to 
dfcymttancea  with  wUch  the  readenr  ia  already  ac« 
qwuBted^  I  sludl  tberofore  'briefly  state  whateyer  die 
appeait  wortby  of  bdog  detailed. 

'  WhA  Frederic  was  apprehended,  contrary  to  her 
espectatleO)  ikd  watf  often  overwhelmed  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  not  on  account  of  the  new  and 
lamentable  conBeqoences  of  her  crime,  but  fearful  of 
the  possibility  df  detection.  When  the  innocent 
victim  was  doomed  tb  torture,  she  felt  great  compas« 
sion  for  his  fate,:  but  no  impulse  to  save  him  by  con. 
fessing  the  truth ;  but  when,  from  dread  of  insup* 
portable  torments  and  disghist  of  a  miserable  life,  ke 
acknowledged  himself  guilty,  her  joy  exceeded  hep 
former  anxiety.  She  declared,  and  had  probabljr 
persuaded  herself,  that  it  was  she  whd  procured  him 

eternal  repose,  and  everlasting  felicity.  . 

^^  Through '  my  means  he  obtained    the  joys  of 

heaven,  and  tomeke  is  indebted  for  them  !"     Such 

was  her  reply  to  the  judges  wheii  they  expressed  their 
surprise  at  the  extraordinary  degree  of  obduracy  and 
ijklttsion   manifested  in  her  confession.      She    had 
filnadad  a  yearly  mass  for  the  salvation  of  her  de.. 
ceased  aunt,  but  she  had  not  directed  a  single  Pater^ 
009ier.io  be  repeated  for  poor  Frederic,  because, 
according  to  her  own  expression,  his  unAerited  suffer, 
jogs  had  ensured  him  everlasting  happiness. 
•  Such  was  the  argument  with  which  she  silenced  all 
the  reproaches  of   conscience,  and  felt  no  internal 
pangs  or  remorse  at  the  enormity  of  her  multiplied 
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ofiencefl.  After  Frederic  had  actually  suffered,  she 
was  convinced  that  she  needed  no  longer  be  ap. 
prehensire  of  detection:  she  indulged  in  all  tbo 
pleasures  of  lifei  all  -her  uneasiness  was  occasioned 
not  hy  the  remesibnuice  of  her  crime,  but  ly  her 
situation,  to  conceal  which  all  her  efforts  were  direct* 
ed.  Even  In  prison  she  did  not  repent  her  guilty 
deeds,  but  regretted  the  inacti?ity  which  had  detain- 
ed her  so  long  in  her  natire  town. 

''  Had  I  left  it  before,"  said  she  repeatedly,  <<  I 
should  not  bare  been  obliged  to  murder  my  child ;  I 
might  have  retnmed  with  an  unspotted  reputation ;  I 
might  loag  hare  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life  in  the 
arms  of  my  lorer,  aad  at  length  hare  reconciled  my. 
sdf  with  God,  who  is  infinitely  merciful,  and  willingly 
pardons  the  penitent," 

This  confesnon  affordB  matter  for  many  and  im- 
portant reflections.  I  will  not  anticipate  the  sen- 
sations of  my  readers,  bat  only  call  their  attention  to 
then.  According  to  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew 
her,  Mafia  was.  a  Tirtuous  and  pious  young  woman, 
charitable  to  the  poor,  lored  her  neighbour  as  her- 
self, bnt  when  lore  of  a  single  object  took  possession 
of  her  heart,  then  ■     ■■     - 

Be  not  angry,  ye  honest  youths,  ye  virtuous 
maidens,  if  I  paint  the  sweetest,  the  most  delicious, 
the  most  powerful  passion  of  the  human  mind,  as  a 
base  poisoner,  a  ruthless  assassin ;  for  it  is  proved 
that  it  was  lore  which  led  Maria  to  commit  the  two- 
fold mnrdbr.    Follow  the  advice  of  a  friend,  listen  to 
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the  warniiigf  o(  aiilentobsenrer;  aerersiifbrfMMV 
selves  to  be  blindly  led  awajr  by  pggsioa;  beware  of 
forming  clandestine  attacbmenti,  lest  yon  sboald 
want  a  cloak  to  coTcr  year  sbame,  and  be  obliged  to 
lemoTe  by  criminal  actions  those  objects  that  oppose 
your  wishes.  The  adrioe  is  pradcDt,  but  to  follow  it 
is  diSiCQlt.  Only  striking  examples  can  promote  this 
end,  and  therefore  I  relate  this  hovilble  narratlTe. 
Happy  will  it  be  for  you  if  its  cpnseqaences  detec 
you  f mm  a  path  upon  which  you  were  entering^, 
and  which  might  have  led  yon  into  a  dmilar  abysi# 

Maria's  sentence  was  dreadful  and  sereiey  but  snck 
as  her  crimes  deserved. — Her  breasts  were  to  be  torn 
off  with  red-hot  pincers,  her  right  handaevered  on.a 
block,  and  she  was  then  to  be  dispatched  by  the 
sword  of  the  executioner.  Her  repentance  did  not 
appear  sincere,  but  seemed  to  be  only  the  offset  of 
fear  of  eternal  punishment;  for  though  she  prayed 
dcTOtttly  with  the  ecclesiastice)  by  whom  she  was  atr 
tended,  when  they  left  her  she  forgot  her  pious 
exercises,  and  only  endeavoured  to  learn  the  fate  of 
her  lover. 

^^  If  there  is  any  justice  upon  earth,"  said  she 
frequently,  ^^  he  must  die  with  me;"  and  when  her 
sentence  was  announced,  she  hastily  asked  whether 
her  lover  was  to  suffer  in  a  similar  manner.  Being 
informed  that  he  was  only  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  an  indefinite  time,  she  tore  her  hair  in  a  fit  of  nge 
and  despair,  exclaiming  with  vehemence:—-'^  It  mnet 
be  for  lifb!   I  must  be  sure  that  he  will  never  be 
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narifed  ^  wdOer)  or  I  shall  die  widKmt  repentan'tc 
orcontiitiaii.'''   ^ 

-  Siie  actaall J  tensted  tlie  pressing  eiliortations  of 
tte  priest  diiring  two  whole  dajrs,  saog  jbral  songs 
itf  Ae  kitoioiishmeiit  end  scandal  of  those  who  Tisited 
Ker^  and  lan^icd  wfldljr  wheb  reminded  of  her  ap» 
proadiing  ead.  It  was  not  till  the  last  night  of  her 
life  thatiie  cffdrts  of  three  ecclesiastics  were  capaUe 
of  softeaiag 'her  heart)  or  rather,  of  moderating  hft 
despair.  She  appeared  In  praj^  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
jDoItitwie  Aat  accompaided  her  to  the  place  of  eze^ 
entloB.  Whdi  she  arrhred  before  the  house  in  whidk 
her'  cifanet  were  committed,  andwhere,  conformably 
lb  her  sentence,  her  right  breast  was  to  be  torn  off 
widi  lttd«hot  plioeers,  her  courage  forsook  her. 

-  <<  Is  no  mercy  to  be  expected?  O !  beg,  pray  fOr 
mercyl*'  die  repeatedly  exclaimed  to  the  multitude; 
«nd  when  the  i^owing  iron  penetrated  her  breast,  she 
)criedaloud— ^^God  b  just! — ^I  have  deserved  it!— 
God  is  just!'' 

-  The  remainder  of  her  punishment  she  endured  in 
silence  and  hiBensibility;  from  this  state  she  was 
ibulsed  only  at  intervals  by  new  puns,  to  which  at 
length  death  put  a  period.  A  profound  silence  pre* 
vailed,  during  the  whole  time,  among  the  multitude  of 
spisetators ;  all  cast  thdr  eyes  in  deep  dejection  upon 
die  ground;  many  had  turned  from  the  place  of  exe- 
cntioa,  and  stood  round  the  wheel,  on  which  lay  the 
nanf^  body  of  the  guiltiess  Frederic;  When 
Maria  acknowledged  his  iunocence,  the  youtiis  and 
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niaideBS  of  ikt '  town  decked  it  with  gurltnds  of 
flowers ;  they  now  consecrated  to  his  memorf  those 
tears  which  Maria's  safferings  had  rductaotly  extort, 
ed  from  their  tender  lieaiii.    ' 

MariaU  head  waa  raised  upon  m  pole,  her  disheTclled 
hair  floated  wildlj  in  the  wind,  lier  t>pen  eye  was 
fixed  on  Frederic's  body,  when  Ae  iuigistrates  ap. 
proached.  *  A  coffin  was  boriiein  their  midst,  .and  set 
down  beside  the  wheel ;  not  the  execntionea,  but  ihie 
members  of  the  council  remoyed  the  supports,  and 
hundreds  of  the  most  respectable  citieens  hastened  to 
hold  it,  when  it  sank,  together  with  the  body  of  the 
limocent  Tietim.  A  cadaTcrons  smeli  prooeedcd  from 
it;  his  look  was  ghastly  and  frightful. 
'  They  collected  his  remains  with  cave,  regardless  of 
the  worms  Aat'were  preying  upon  tlien.  When  the 
cofin  was  closed,  the  whole  maltitude.  throng 
around  with  the  intention  of  carrying  It ;  but  the 
point  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  council.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  masters  and  wardens  of  the  dif. 
ferent  companies  should  carry  it  alternately  to  the 
gates,  and  that  it  should  be  borne  by  the  members  of 
the  council  through  the  city  to  the  church.  The 
children  and  youth  of  both  sexes  went  first;  next  to 
them  came  the  coffin,  which  was  followed  by  the 
priests  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  The  whole  as- 
sembly  at  first  joined  in  singing  and  prayer,  but 
when  upon  approaching  the  town,  the  dismal  tolling 
of  the  bells  was  heard,  and  they  were  met  by  mothers 
with  infants  at  the  breast,  and  the  aged  on  crutchM, 


food  iobs  imiennijited  dwir  derotions.  Tke  f pn  dajrf» 
log  through  •  tUck  fog,  wliich  kad  befmt  CBTdoped 
the  TftUef ,  Aone  with  mild  radmnce  opoa  the  cofiii : 
all  obMrted  his  cheering  nys,  all  felt  his  genial  inlB. 
enoei  and  tbii  cifcnrtitttanre  onl j  coatribated  ta  ia. 
rreaee  their  emotion.  The  coffin  was  sokmnly  depo* 
sited  in  a  vadlt  near  the  high  altar  of  the  pariA 
church.  .  All  again  thronged  roundit,  tohehrid  oaoe 
more  the  sacred  body,  for  as  such  it  was  now  Teae. 
rated,  to  procure  a  fragment  of  the  decayed  clothes, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  u  a  Taluable  relic. 

Pious  pilgrisss  crowded  from  (ar  and  near  to  the 
martyr's  grafo,  and  bestrewed  it  daily  with  fresh 
flowers,  when  the  qoundl  of  the  town  receiied  a  letter 
from  the  court  that  condemned  Frederic  to  five  years 
imprisonment,  t^  contents  of  whi^h  greatly  aug« 
men  ted  the  Teneration  that  was  paid  to  his  meflM>ry« 
They  wrote  as  follows : 

'^  You  lately  desired  information  concerning  a 
murder  committed  some  years  since  in  our  jurisdic 
tion.  We  could  only  forward  you  the  statement  of 
the  case  contained  in  the  records,  obserYing  that  con- 
nderablo  suspicion  must  attach  to  Frederic,  the 
knife-grii|der,  who  was  accu^  of  that  murder.  Yes- 
terday, however,  it  wais  discovered  that  it  was  not  he 
who  perpetrated  the  fact,  but  a  gamekeeper,  and  the 
very  man  who  seized  his  wheel  and  wounded  his  dog. 
Be  w^  detected  in  the  comniission  of  a  similar  act, 
apd  has  acknowledged  that  he  killed  the  traveller  in 
the  woodi  pliudered  him  of  al)  his  property,  and 
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found  in  hU  .  possesnon  upwards  of  &▼«  lunSrod 
ducats  in  ca^h.  He  1  was  highly  pleased  that  a 
stranger  was  accused  of  the  crime,  and  eBi|ilo7«d  his 
utmost  efforts  to  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  hehiad 
incurred.  We  transmit  this  information  in  haste^ 
^at  if  his  late  offence  should  fall  under  your  oogni« 
2anc){s^  you  may  not  pass  a  more  soTere  sentence 
upon  him  on  account  of  the  former,  but  caulionsly 
investigate  every  circumstance,  to  prevent  the  possfc. 
biJiiy  of  anew  injustice." 

From  the  letters  afterwards  found  in  the  possessioa 
of  the  game.keeper,  it  appeared  highly  probable  tliat 
the  traveller  was  the  person  who  killed  the  misrchant 
found  near  Numberg;  that  he  was  proceeding  to 
receive  the"  bills  drawn  on  Prague,  and  on  his  way 
thither  had  been  rewarded,  or  rather  punished,  with 
the  same  measure  which  he  had  so  recently  dispensed. 

Why  does  the .  retributive  jnstii^  of  the  Almighty 
appear  in  this  instance  so  obvious  and  so  Speedy  ? 
Why  was  it  not  the  same  in  Fredericks  case?  ;  Wfey 
was  he,  though  innocent,  tortured,  flogged,  punished 
with  a  tedious  and  severe  imprisonment,-  and  mt 
length  doomed  to  a  painful  and  ignominious*  dea&  i 
Why  did  the  hand  of  Providence  so  evidently  delay 
the  discovery  of  his  innocence  ?  Why  did  thisdisco-  = 
very  always  follow  when  too  late? — —Such 4ure  the 
questions  that  will  doubtless  occur  to  every  reader, 
and  I  can  only  reply — ^The  ways  of  IXvine  Provl* 
dence  are  inscrutable :  none  can  fathom  them ;  iioii^ 
can  penetrate  into  futurity  where  the  highest  appa* 
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iCDt  in jutttce  imy  b6,  most  be  converted  into  ike 
greatest  je^tiee,  for  God  was  and  ever  will  be  just 
I  hafofifequendy  pemsed  this  remarkable  narnu 
tive'witlitbe  greatest  attentioD,  and  have  drawn  fros 
it  a  oondnrioo  liighly  cheering  and  consolotary  to  all 
Aosa  who  anftr  Innocentiy,  and  likewise  to  mygelf-^ 
there  mnst  be  an  hereafter,  there  must  be  an  etemil 
reward  far  iwrpasslag  all  earthly  sufferings;  how 
else  eould  those  of  the  injured  Frederic  be  compea* 
sated  ?  And  compensated,  gloriously,  eternally  conu 
pensated^  they  assuredly  will  be,  for  the  Almlgfatj 
was  and  ever  wlil  be  a  God  of  Justice. 


THE   CONSPIRACY. 

About  At'  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
during  the  reign  of  Frederic  III.  King  of  Denmark, 
Dina  Sdinmacher,  a  young  widow  of  Copenhagen, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  male  part  of  the  fashiona. 
ble  world,  not  more  by  her  charms  than  by  the  man. 
ner  in  which  she  employed  them.  She  was  the  very 
connterpart  of  her  celebrated  contemporary,  Ninon 
de  PEnclos.  Her  house  was  frequented  by  persons 
of  Aa  highest  distinction.  It  was  not  merely  giddy 
yonOs  that  she  saw  at  her  feet,  but  also  veterans 
whose  heads  were  silvered  with  age.    She  set  a  high 
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ItricQ  upon  her  faronri)  bnfc  neter  sold  dM4  eida* 
siTely  to  ooe  mao,  though  nnoibertes  proppsilt  were 
mftde  her  to  that  effect  The  freit  and  the  opulent 
ware  obliged  to  pay  dearly  for  the  pleasures  of  her 
society;  but  she  had  commonly  a'fiitouiite  fo  whom 
she  unconditionally  g»¥e  her  atbction,  and  for  whom 
she  was  ready  to  hasard  and  sacrifice  eyery  thing.  To 
the  former,  belonged  Count  Ulfeld^  lord-chambarlain 
to  the  king,  a  man  dbtip^nidied  for  his  rank,  and 
still  more  for  his  ambition,  and  the  bad  understandiog 
in  whick  he  liyed  with  his  sotereigii.  The  plaee  of 
the  latter  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  a  Colonel 
Walter,  a  man  who  was  uniyersally  respected  as  a 
soldier  and  a  courtier,  and  who,  according  to  general 
report,  had  expectations  ef  rising  to  considerable 
eminence  through  the  favour  of  the  king. 

When  Dina  was  once  compensating  herself  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner  in  his  arms  for  the  humiliations 
to  which  she  was  exposed  by  her  profession,  she  related 
to  him  among  other  things  an  extraordinary  adrenture 
which  she  had  that,  morning  met  with  at  ^ount 
Ulfeld's,  and  which  was  in  substance  as  fi^lows  :-^~ 

Bina  had  the  preceding  ni^t  listened  to  the  golden 
wishes  of  the  count.  By  the  aid  of  a  back-door,  and 
a  prirate  staircase,  she  had  reached  his  bedchamber 
unnoticed,  and  passed  the  night  with  him.  Towards 
morning,  while  they  were  still  enjoying .  the  repose 
which  they  needed,  his  wife,  the  Countess  fileonoia, 
entered  the  bed-chamber  so  unexpectedly,  that  Ulfeld 
had  scarcely  dme  to  conceal  his  companion  with  the 
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bedi/^oihes  from  the  peoetratiag  eyes  of  that  lady; 
The  countMiy  after  wishipg  her  hasbaad  good  moro^ 
ing,  fatddwDon  the  ride  of  his  bed.  ^^  Here^  connt)^ 
said  die^  ^'  is  nrhat  we  were  talking  about  yesterday 
ewmng^".  The  covnt  seemed  embarrassed  4  he  was, 
howerer,  obMged  to  reply.  ^'  Is  there  not  too  much^ 
my  dear  i**  said  he.  ^^  If  it  shonld  be  too  stnuig^  he 
might  sweDy  and  perhaps  eren  bnrst." 

'^^  No,  that  has  beea  guarded  agidnst,"  answeied 
the  comitesst  '^  he  will  go  off  gently  and  qoietly  in 
a  pn^onnd  sleep.  The  only  thing  I  am  at  a  loss 
about  is  how  it  will  be  giTen  him.  The  king  neVer 
drinkft  hut  out  of  his  own  cup,  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
hb  mewet  gets  intoxicated*" 

Ulfeld  now  began  to  speak  French,  and  as  Di«s 
was  unacquainted  with  that  language,  she  lost  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  conyersation,  except  that  she  sereral 
times  heard  the  name  of  Dr.  Sperling  mentioned. 

The  dialogue  was  continued  for  a  considerable  time 
with  some  yitacity,  and  on  the  part  of  the  count  in  a 
tone  of  pcrsnarion,  while  Dina  was  obliged  to  lie,  to 
her  no  small  incouTenience,  beneath  the  bed.clothes, 
without  stirring ;  and  the  chamberlain  carelessly  laid 
his  left  arm  upon  her,  that  Eleonora  might  hare  the 
less  ground  for  suspicion.  At  length,  after  placing 
sometlung  upon  die  table,  the  countess  withdrew. 
'  Ulfeld  now  endeaTOured  in  erery  possible  manner 
to  represent  this  couTersation  to  Dina  as  wholly  un« 
important,  and  to  persuade  her  that  it  related  to  a 
j<dce,  which  was  intended  to  he  played  upon  a  Dr. 
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Sperling,  the  oount's  family  {AyiiciMi;  All  time  M 
«aid  on  the  subject,  however,  ww  lo  iaooheMi^  «ad 
8o,  vague,  as  to  excite  still  more  the  attentiM  of  the 
sagacious  Dina.  He  moreoTcr  extorted  from  iMtrr  a 
solemn  promise  not  to  say  a  word  to  alijr  bodf  eiMii 
ceming  this  confersation;.  Thej  now  arose^  and 
DIna  soon  saw  upon  die  table  a  bottle -with  a  ierew 
stopper,  and  a  written  Ubel  attached  to  It;  *  UlMd 
caiefullj  16ckedit  up  in  his  bureao,  aad  tl^y  partM* 

Walter  listened  to  thit  narratire  witii  'diegseateit 
attention.  He  had  long  wished  for  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  now  a  moat 
favourable  one  seemed  to  present  .itself.  The  kad 
terms  on  which  the  countess  in  parttenlar  lived  wlHi 
the  queen  were  a  subject  of  publio  notoriety. .  It  wis 
even  the  general  opinion  that  on  theibath  of  the  tati 
king,  Ulfeld,  instigated  by  his  wife,  the  danghter  of 
that  monarchy  had  aspired  to  the  croWn.  Besides,' 
the  retired  manner  in  which  the .  lord-chamber* 
lain  lived  with  his  wife,  at  a  distance  from  Ae  court, 
was  of  itself  sufficient  to  awaken  suspicion  In  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  their  duu 
racter. 

All  these  circumstances  produced  in  Walter's  n^nd 
a  firm  conviction  that  some  design  against  the  king's^' 
life  was  in  agitation.  He  communicated  i9  OIna  the 
ideas  which  her  account  had  excited,  and  painted  in 
glowing  colours  the  benefits  which  he  shoidd  derive 
from  the  disclosure  of  this  conspiracy.  He  tiien  en^ 
treated  permission  to  acquaint  the  king  widi  tte 
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i^Weit  her.  nftnatiTa^  If  reqwired,  in  the  pretence  of 
^Biqeity. 

ttoA  -WM  ftt  first  somewhat  embarraiied  at  this 
])i^QjKMid  ;  but  .ererj  other  connderation  Taaished  be- 
^611^  the  idoa  oC  crowning  the  wishes  and  happiness  of 
^  loyer^    Sho.iesolntely  replied  that  she  was  readj 
^renderhbftisenices  still  more  important,  bnt  bcf^ped 
Um  to.  allow  her  time  to  make  farther  discoTCiles 
vespoctipg  thoaffiur,   as  the  disclosure  of   it  then 
Hf^lM  tfe^pt  na  benefit.    Haying  agreed  upon  (heir 
fntnio  proeeedliyy  they  parted. 
_  Una-  was  how  more  complaisant  than  erer  to  the 
cMttt^  aadnot  only  succeeded  in  inspiriaghim  with  a 
|<«|L  piMrfooi   but  efen   in  gaining  his  confidtoce. 
She  becaine  pregnant,  and  persuaded  Ulfdd  that  he 
was  tiie  causa. of  her  idtuation.     By  a  paper  in  his 
own  hand-writing  he  settled  on  her  an  annuity  for 
herself  and  her  child ;  but  this  document  was  deposit- 
ed with  an  ecclesiastic,  the  confessor  of  the  count. 
Tho  infant  djring  soon  after  its  birth,  Ulfeld  made  her 
a  proposal,  attended  with  rery  adrantageous  terms, 
lo  marry  his  master  of  the  horse,  in  order  to  attach 
her-  for  ever  to  himsdif.    Dina,  though  she  had  no 
intention   to  comply  with  the  count's  wish,  did  not 
ho^Bfer  reject  this  offer.    She  arailed  herself  of  the 
faTOtttable  dbpositton  of  the  count,  and  drew  from 
Mm  t)ie  lecret,  that  the  bottle  described  aboTC  had 
contained  pobon,  that  this  pobon  was  actually  de- 
rtgned  for  die  king,  fund  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Sperling 
oaq^misly  for  the  purpose. 
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Walter  had  meanwhile  waited  with'impstiiileej  and 
dftea  urged  her  to  lose  no  time  in  the  affidr.'  Hit  in- 
considerate zeal  led  htm  to  believe  that  he  hid  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  prosecute  the  business  with  snccess. 
Dina  too  now  gave  him  perfect  liberty  to  nudie  what 
use  he  pleased  of  her  story,  again  protesting  tiiat  she 
was  Tcady,  even  at  the  peril  of  her  life,  to  support  his 
ibformation  with  her  testimony.  'The  cclloftel  Inuie- 
diately  hastened  away  to  the  king. 

His  majesty  listened  attentively  to  hii  Acconnt,  and 
ordered  him  to  bring  Dina  as  privately  as  possible 
to  the  palace.  He  also  summoned  the  lord^chancellor, 
and  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  privy-conMcii, 
to  meet  him  at  the  same  time.  Dina  a]^[)eafed,  and 
repeated  before  this  august  assembly  what  she  had  re« 
lated  to  Walter.  She  hesitated  not  to  describe  the 
nature  of  her  connection  with  the  loxd-ohandierlttD, 
in  confirmation  of  her  report.  She  likewise  mention* 
ed  various  particulars  respecting  the  internal  concerna 
of  Ulfeld's  house,  which  proved  how  intimate  her  ac« 
j|uaintance  with  them  must  have  been. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  the  lord*chailceUor  put 
the  question  to  her,  whether  her  narratiiw  was  true. 
Dina  assured  him,  that  she  was  ready  to  take  the  sa. 
craitient  upon  it,  that  in  every  word  of  it  she  had 
strictiy  adhered  to  the  truth.  '^  That  is  vary  well,** 
replied  the  chancellor,  ^'  but  in  an  affiiir  of  thir  kind 
it  is  evideoGe  that  is  wanted.  You  are  afame.;  hava 
y^  reflected  what  may  be  the  conscquenees  ta  your- 
hU  if  yon  have  no  proofs  to  produce  ?^ 

Neitiier  Dina  nor  Walter  had  gif  en  Ada  k  tlwig^ 
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UnembarmMed,  howefer^  by  this  unexpected  ques. 
tieii^  slie  boldJy  rojoined  :  ^'  I  am  alone  it  u  true,  and 
haTe  QO  otiier  proofs  than  my  declaration ;  bat  if  I 
am  allowed  fiurther  time,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  produce 
the  poisop  itself,  and  the  hand-writing  of  Dr.  Sperling, 
prescribing  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
shortest  way,  howeter,  would  be,  for  your  majesty 
tp  send  somebody  with  ne  to  the  lord.chancellor's  : 
I  will  suffer  death  on  the  spot  if  the  poison  is  not 
found  in  the  place  which  J  shall  point  out.'' 

This  proposal,  notwithstanding  the   boldness  and 
eonlulence  with  which  it  was  made,  the  lord.chancel. 
lor  deemed  It  unadyisable  to  comply  with.     He  ob. 
jected  that  OTon  the  finding  of  the  poison  would  not 
be  ft  snffi<!tent  confirmation^of  the  truth  of  the  account ; 
and  that  by  the  alarm  which  it  would  create,  the  dis. 
coTery  of  the  a>nspiracy  would  rather  be  impeded 
than  promoted.'    It  was  therefore  determined  to  wait 
fill  time  should  throw  more  light  on  the  affair,  to  use 
Increased  caution,  and  adopt  proper  measures  for 
warding  off  any  impending  danger. 
.  Dina  meanwhile  assiduously  prosecuted  her  efforts, 
to  obtain  more  circumstantial  and  conyincing  evidence. 
This,  boweter,  was  not  so  easy  as  she  had  imagined. 
The  lord-thamberlAin,  though  impassioned,  and  some- 
tidiei  weak  towaHs  her,  was  neyertheless  by  far  not 
•0  iudiicrtet  as  she  hoped  to  find  him.     Dina's  curi* 
osity  bqgsAto  be,  if  not  suspicious,  at  bast  troublesome 
to  hii*^  .  He  sought  by  degrees  to  remoye  her  to  a 
greater  Stance,  and  to  place  her  in  her  former  situ* 

atto«  in  rMfiect  taUmsdtf.  - 
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Walter,  on  the  other  hftod,  didly 
importunate  that  she  should  perform 
This  undertaking  had  by  no  means  prodneei  Ae 
suit  which  he  had  confidently  expected.  The  \mg 
seemed  to  be  disposed  to  wait  the  issue  of  ^ke  affiur 
before  he  manifested  his  gratitude  for  Waller's  aeal^  by 
a  more  solid  remuneration  than  a  few  gradoos  words, 
and  a  pressure  of  the  hand.  Dina  was  therefore  dai. 
ly  assailed  with  the  colonel's  complaints,  that  bis  in« 
formation  must  appear  in  the  most  eqmTOcal  ligjht 
unless  he  could  adduce  positiye  proofs  of  its  Teradty, 
and  to  these  complaints  he  not  anfreq«eally  added 
nnkind  reproaches  on  account  of  her  supineness. 

Dina  was  conscious  of  having  done  and  baxarded 
every  thing  that  can  possibly  be  expected  of  the 
most  magnanimous  affection.  She  was  consdons 
that  she  had  exerted  herself  vrith  indefatigable  Indostry, 
and  amidst  a  variety  of  disagreeable  circnmstances,  to 
forward  the  wishes  of  the  colonel,  and  now  recdved 
reproaches  instead  of  thanks,  and  censure  iastead  of 
oncouragement.  She  possessed  a  sufficient  sense  of 
honour  to  feel  the  meanness  of  his  bdiaTionr.  Their 
mutual  dissatisfaction  produced  a  mutual  coldness, 
and  the  colonel,  being  by  degrees  convinced  that  it 
was  not  in  IKna's  power  to  comply  with  his  desire^ 
treated  her  with  contempt,  and  at  length  wholly  de* 
serted  her.  He  represented  to  the  king  thsttWil  for 
his  welfare  had  induced  him  to  attend  to  dMilbfy  of 
a  suspicious  person,  which  he  now  too  AiMjir  per* 
ceired  to  be  nothing  but  an  idle  tale.  .  - . 

I^na  was  incensed  in  (he  highest  dfgiM  bf  #» 
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iMbaTioar  of  the  colonel.  She  towed  Tengeadce 
against  him.  The  way  which  she  took  to  accompliah 
this  end  proves  that  she  was  not  less  bold  and  incon« 
si^rate  in  pnrsiiiog  her  revenge  than  in  evincing  her 
affection. 

Glowing  with  r^e,  she  repaired,  to. the  lord-chain* 
berlain,  to  whom,  she  discovered  Walter^s  whole  in* 
trigue,  without  concealing  the  part  which  she  had 
-hwself  takeu  in  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  with  the 
warmest  assurances  that. she  was  now  just  as  rea^ 
dy  to  assist  him  .in  any  measures  he  might  adopt  to 
be  revenged  on  the  colonel. 

The  lord.chamberlain  could  not  at  first  refrain 
from  reproaches ;  but  perceiving  how  useful  so  en.^ 
terprising  a  woman  might  be  to  his  cause,  he  recon- 
ciled himself  with  her  in  the  tenderest  manner,  and 
gave  her  instructions  for  the  part  which  she  was  to 
act  in  the  tragedy  which  was  now  commencing. 
Agreeably  to  his  direction  she  went  the  following 
day  to  the  Countess  Eleonora,  who  was  still  an  utter 
stranger  to  Dinars  connection  with  her  husband. 
Having  obtained  her  promise  not  to  mention  her 
name,  she  informed  her  that  the  counts  life  was  in 
danger,  and  that  the  most  zealous  accomplice,  if  not 
the  ofigiQal  instigator  of  the  plot,  was  Colonel 
Waker.  At  the  same  time  she  contrived  that  this 
Mpirt  should  be  propagated  in  different  quarters.  In 
a  f|gi^|ays  the  rumour  of  the  plot  against  the  lord^ 
choberlain  had  spread,  with  emendations  and  addi- 
tions, over  the  whole  city. 

TOL.  I.  L  .   . 
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'  Tlia  cotmtBM  immediateljr  commmdcsted  lUs  dl9. 
Mflrqry  to  lier  hasbaod.  She  most  urgently  conjured 
Um  to  consult  liis  eafety,  and  to  appeal  to  the  pro* 
taction  of  the  laws.  The  lord*chainberlain  affected 
the  greatest  terror ;  he  never  went  abroad,  but  armed 
all  his  domestics  and  yassais,  and  made  them  every 
day  keep  guard  in  his  house*  He  likewise  wrote  to 
the  lord-chaocellor,  requesting  him  to  inform  the 
king  of  the  danger  with  which  he  was  menaced,  and 
in  his  name  faumUy  to  implore  that  his  majesty 
would  not  refuse  him  his  protection*  He  added,  that 
notwithstanding  his  inquiries,  he  conld  not  with 
oertainty  accuse  any  person  of  tbe  plot  to  destroy 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children  ;  but  he  was  in 
hopes,  that  if  his  majesty  would  take  up  the  matter, 
aad'direct  careful  inquiries  to  be  made,  he  woul4 
easily  discoTcr  its  authors  and  abettors. 

On  this  application  the  king  immediately  sent  two 
of  his  counsellors  to  the  lord-chamberlain  to  assure 
him  of  his  majesty's  protection,  and  of  his  readiness 
to  contribute  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  affair  :  to  which  end  the  king  requested  to 
be  informed  of  all  the  particulars  that  had  come  to 
the  lord.chamberIain's  knowledge. 

Ulfeld  now  enlarged  upon  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened him,  the  information  that  he  had  receiTed  on 
the  subject,  the  possibilities,  the  probabilities,  and 
the  certainties,  by  which  it  was  supported,  and  tiie 
impresspre  warnings  and  anthentic  accounts  that  had 
reached  him.    He  concluded|  however^  with  declaiiiif 
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ttutt  he  €onl4  not  venture  po^itiTely  to  accuse  any 
ooe,  thongti  hft  ba4  ^very  r^aaon  to  depend  on  tko 
accurapy  of  his  inteUig^Qce ;  h^  should  therefore 
only  reqii^st  hif  miye^ty  to  clause  Colonel  Walter  to 
be  examiq^  as  he  was  sure  that  the  colonel  WM 
thoroughly  acqi^iiited  with  the  aj^r, 

Prenpusly  to  th^r  dep^rtur^  the  two  counselor* 
offered  in  the  n^me  of  the  }^ngy  to  place  in  his  houstf 
a  guard  sufficiently  strong  to  defend  him  from  every 
attack  till  the  m^ter  should  be  thoroughly  inyesti-i 
gated.  Ulfeld,  however^  ayoided  this  snare.  He 
assured  them  that  this  expedient  would  be  of  little 
ayjul,  ^s  means  had  already  been  found  to  introduce 
enemiey  among  his  own  domestics*  He  then  related 
a  long  and  terrific  story,  with  many  detailed  circum^ 
staaceSy  mid  declared  his  belief  that  a  word  from 
his  majesty  would  afford  him  more  effectual  protec<« 
Uon  than  a  whole  army  of  soldiers. 

It  not  unfreqnently  happens,  as  it  did  in  this  case^ 
that  the  mutual  plans  of  enemies  cross  without  en* 
countering  each  other.  The  king  was  not  displeased 
that  thii  fjrvumitaiice  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  niore  closely  obserring  Count  Ulfeld,  under  the 
pretext  of  protection  ;  and  the  offer  of  placing  a 
guard  to  his  house  was  made  with  no  other  view  than 
to  k9ep  hint  ia  a  kind  of  imprisonment.  Ulfeld,  on 
the -mother  hand,  had  made  all  this  parade  about  hLi 
dllH[lii|  for  the  purpose  of  diyerting  the  attention  of 
the  Upg.  and  the  public  from  his  secret  projects. 
TIm   original  design  of  dispatching  the  lung  with 
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poison  he  was  indeed  obliged  to  abandon*  Some  fime 
afterwards,  ho woTer,  some  suspicious  persons  had  been 
perceived  'about  midnight  in  the  gallery  conducting 
to  the  king's  bcd-chamber,  from  which  they  were 
driven  by  the  barking  of  an  English  mastiff*  Their 
object  was  not  difficult  to  be  divined)  for  next 
morning  the  key  of  his  majesty's  chamber,  which  had 
been  missing  for  aeveral  days,  was  found  in  the 
door* 

The  investigation,  which  had  hitherto  been  conduct, 
ed  without  any  extraordinary  success,  was  rendered 
still  more  complicated  by  this  accident.  Ulfeld  had 
complained  of  assassins,  and  attempts  were  making 
against  the  life  of  the  sovereign.  Ulfeld  had  men- 
tioned Walter,  because  he  knew  that  the  latter  would 
not  be  able  to  prove  any  thing,  and  by  placing  him 
80  clearly  in  the  light  of  a  slanderer,  he  hoped  to 
skreen  himself  from  all  suspicion.  On  occasion 
of  this  new  danger,  the  king  recollected  the  former 
report  of  Walter,  and  the  circumstance  gave  increased 
strength  to  bis  pre.conceived  suspicions.  Hopes 
were  entertained  that  the  one  might  serve  to  dispel 
the  mystery  which  involved  the  other,  but  where  was 
the  beginning  to  be  made  ? 

Meanwhile,  on  the  statement  of  Ulfeld,  Walter  un« 
derwent  an  examination — a  procedure  by  which  he 
was  ih  the  highest  degree  exasperated.  He  insisted 
that  Ulfeld  should  be  compelled  to  mention  the 
person  by  whom  he  had  been  denounced,  orgrre 
him  the  most  complete  satisfaction.     Ulfeld  refused 
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for  some  time  to  comply,  alleging  that  he  was 
<)ound  by  his  word  of  honoar.  Walter,  however, 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  excase ;  he  avdled  himself 
of  this  oppbrtanity  to  render  the  conduct  of  the  lord* 
chamberlain  still  more  suspicious  to  the  lung,'  and 
thus  obtsuned  the  support  of  his  majesty.  Ulfeld 
"was  explidtly  required  by  the  lord-chancellor,  in 
behalf  of  tiie  king,  to  name' the  person  who  had  gkea 
him  the  information  respecting  Colonel  Walter. 

It  is  ssdd  to  be  the  maxim  of  the  great  in  cases  of 
this  description,  to  relicive  themselyes  from  embarr^s. 
ment  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  littie.  Such  at  least  waa 
Ae  conduct  of  Ulfeld  in  regard  to  the  unfortunate 
IKna.  He  gave  her  up  as  his  informant,  referred  to 
her  for  a  farther  explanation,  and  from  this  moment 
not  only  abandoned  the  unhappy  woman  to  her  fate, 
but  accelerated  her  ruin,  that  by  so  doing  he  might 
justify  himself. 

Dina  had  long  perceived  that  she  was  oyerreached 
by  the  lord.chamberlain,  aqd  was  prepared  for  this 
erent.  Her  bold  and  resolute  spirit  taught  her  to 
shaine  those  with  her  contempt  by  whom  she  was  so 
pusillaAimonsly  sacrificed.  She  was  apprehended  and 
confined  in  the  palace.  She  appeared  extremely 
weak,  and  on  a  close  examination  it  was  found  that 
she  had  swallowed  poison.  Recourse  was  immedi- 
jately  had  to  the  necessary  expedients  to  counteract 
its  effects,  but  it  was  long  doubtful  whether  her  life 
could  be  preserred.  Her  deposition  was  therefore 
iaken  without  loss  of  time« 
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Dioa  bad  now  no  motite  whaierer  for  conoealfifg 
ct  disgnisii^  tiie  trath.  Ungritefnlly  deserted  by 
Walter,  and  basely  sacrificed  by  Ulfeld,  sbe  now 
stood  as  sbe  conceired  on  Ae  brink  of  the  glnre. 
Withont  malignity,  but  ttkewise  withoilt  reeenre, 
Midi  equanimity  and  conposnre,  she  repeated  her 
former  statement,  which  sbe  accompanied  with  a 
dfcnmirtantial  account  of  her  n^w  connleclion  with 
Ulfeld,  and  the  motiye  in  regard  to  Walter,  by 
Which  she  was  instigated  to  snch  ^  measure. 

The  king  directed  the   lord^ehamberlain    to  he 
made  acquainted  with  Dfasa's  testimony,  adding  the 
a0ltirance  that  be,  on  his  part,  wi»  ready  to  afford 
Um  erery  posrible  aid  in  his  justification.  At  this  UI- 
tM  manifested  great  astonishment,  and  demanded  an 
lUteryiew  with  Dina   herself •     The    king   readily 
cmnplied,  but  at  the  same  time  gkrh  him  to  under, 
stand  that  he  was  expected  not  to  leave  the  city 
without  his  majesty's  permission,  till  the  inTestigation 
was  concluded.     This  command  the  count  deemed 
Injurious  to  his  honour,   and  he  loudly  but  in  vain 
complained  of  this  hardship.     Dinars  account  tended 
to  exculpate  Colonel  Walter,  but  he  was  likewise 
forbidden  to  go  out  of  the  city,  and  denied  access  to 
the  court  till  he  should   hare  completely  justified 
himself  against  the  accusation  of  the  lord-chamber. 
lain. 

The  process  now  commenced  with  all  the  legal 
formalities.  Dina's  improved  health  permitted  her 
to  repeat  her  charges  against  Ulfeld,  and  confirm 
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thefli  upon  oatii  before  the  tribunals.  This,  howeftr^ 
was  all  ibe  evidence  that  she  could  produce.  At  to 
^tnessel,  she  bad  none.  The  ecclesiastic  to  whose 
care  waa  confided  the  paper,  by  which  the  count  en. 
^faged  to  allow  her  an  annuity  for  herself  and  her  chik^ 
wad  which  would  at  least  have  proved  her  intimacy 
uritb  Ulfeld,  denied  all  knowledge  of  such  a  docn^ 
iil«it«  To  contradict  her  statement,  the  lord-chan^ 
lierlaiuy  on  the  other  band,  brought  forward  a  great 
number  of  witnesses,  among  whom  were  people  of 
rank  and  consequence,  and  even  some  ecclesiastics. 

Though  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  was  on 
many  points  contradictory,  though  the  suspicions 
nature  of  much  of  the  eyidence  might  be  percdvei 
from  the  manner  In  which  it  M^as  giren,  stUl  peo]^ 
wbo  were  acquainted  with  the  world  pretended  to 
aotfdpate  the  issue  of  the  affair,  and  IMna  was  ad* 
yised  by  one  or  another  to  save  herself  by  retracting 
her  statement  before  it  was  too  late.  The  courage  of  ^ 
this  extraordinary  woman  seemed  howerer  to  increase 
with  her  danger.  She  firmly  maintained  the  truth  of 
her  statement^  which  she  defended  with  equal  energy 
and  ability. 

The  inferior  tribunal,  which  had  hitherto  taken 
cognisance  of  the  proceedings,  being  incapable  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue,  it  was  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  kiogdom.  This 
was  composed  of  twenty-four  counsellors,  and  the 
king  himself  presided. 

On  this  occasion  the  lord-chamberlain  appeared  in 
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person,  vfith  his  wife,  his  children,  and  a  very  tiume. 
rous  and  brilliant  retinue  of  friends,  yassals,  and 
armed  servants.  He  took  his  seat  with  such  ^gnity 
and  confidence  as  commanded  the  respect  of  the  other 
judges,  and  made  them  forget  that  he  was  the  person 
accused.  The  business  was  opened  by  the  lord- 
chancellor.  Dina  was  introduced,  and  summoned  to 
repeat  her  statement  in  the  presence  of  the  -lord- 
chamberlain,  and  to  produce  her  proofs. 

Dina's  mind,  nerer  daunted  by  danger,  was  eitfee- 
bled  by  long  continued  anxiety.  While  she  had  only 
a  hazardous  enterprize  before  her,  she  had  manifested 
inyariable  serenity  :  tedious  sufferings  on  the  contrary 
tended  to  paralyse  the  ener^es  of  her  soul.  The  in- 
conyeniences  and  hardships  of  confinement  had  more, 
over  impaired  her  health,  and  rendered  her  more 
keenly  sensible  of  her  forlorn  situation.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  pomp  and  im. 
posing  appearance  of  the  man  whom  she  had  accused 
of  high  treason  completely  overcame  her. 

She  paused  a  few  seconds  to  collect  her  spirits,  and 
Ulfeld,  with  unparalleled  impudence,  followed  np  his 
advantage. 

^^  If  your  statement  be  true,  Dina,''  said  he,  with 
imperious  look  and  in  a  loud  tone,  ^^  why  do  yon  he- 
sitate to  repeat  it  in  my  presence,  as  you  have  so 
often  and  so  circumstantially  detailed  it  in  my  ab». 
sence?  Produce  your  charges,  and  be  not  afraid  to 
declare  all  you  know.  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of 
acknowledging  the  truth  of  di^,  if  you  convict  rae, 
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but  you  ooglit  to  consider  that  unsupported  aecasa. 
dons  will  only  recoil  upon  your  own  head.  Begin 
then  boldly  to  submit  the  proofs  which  yon  possess 
of  my  guilt  to  this  illustrious  and  learned  assembly.** 

Dina,  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  knew  not 
whether  she  was  awake  or  dreaming:  she  became 
doubtful  of  the  persons  whom  she  saw  before  her,  of 
the  facts  which  she  had  to  relate,  nay,  even  of  her 
own  existence.  She  retracted  her  former  statement, 
without  knowing  what  she  did,  consequently  the 
whole  accusation  fell  to  the  ground  as  false.  Ulfeld 
was  acquitted,  and  Dina,  convicted  of  felony,  receiv. 
od  sentence  of  death. 

Ulfeld,  with  a  dignified  air,- thanked  the  king  and 
die  oonnsellors  for  this  decision,  but  at  the  same  time 
represented  that  he  could  not  with  indifference  suffer 
the  smallest  spot  of  unjust  suspicion  to  remain  at. 
tached  to  hischaractdr;  he  therefore  humbly  request. 
ed  that  the  woman  might  undergo  one  more  examina. 
tion  on  the  rack,  in  order  to  assure  themselves  still 
more  strongly  of  the  truth.  '  No  objection  was  made 
to  this  demand,  and  to  the  infernal  triumph  of  the 
blackest  baseness,  the  unfortunate  Dina  was  com- 
pelled by  the  torture  to  confirm  her  recantation. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  she  recovered  a  little  from 
the  agony  of  this  inhuman  operation,  and  regained 
her  faculties,  than  she  recalled  her  recantation,  and 
asserted  the  truth  of  her  original  statement. 

The  king  bdng  informed  of  this  circumstance,  sent 
to  her  his  chaplain,  with  another  ecclesiastic.     To 
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ibeiB  also  she  protested  the  tmOb  of  ker  first  aceonnt, 
ascribing  her  recantation  to  the  want  of  erklence, 
and  the  intolerable  pains  of  the  torture. 

The  consequence  was,  that  she  was  once  more 
sentenced  to  the  rack,  and  another  recantation  was 
extorted  from  her,  on  which  preparations  were  made 
without  delaj  for  putting  in  execution  the  sentence 
of  death. 

Meanwhile  the  king's  chaplun  Tislted  her  erery 
day.  He  invariablj  found  her  seated  in  a  chair, 
almost  without  motion,  silent  and  pensiTC.  All  his 
eloquence,  his  promises  of  heaTcn,  and  his  threats  of 
hell,  had  no  effect  upon  her ;  he  declared  her  s 
hardened  sinner,  and  was  on  the  point  of  renouncing 
all  farther  efforts  for  her  cohTcrsion. 

A  few  days  before  her  execution,  the  sentence  of 
death  was  once  more  announced  to  her,  and  this 
roused  her  from  her  apathy.  She  broke  out  into 
doleful  lamentations,  wringing  her  hands,  and  re« 
peatedly  exclaiming : — ^^  My  blood  shall  cry  for 
Tengeance  against  them!  I  die  innocent! — I  haTe 
spoken  the  truth ! — I  die  innocent !" 

In  this  state  of  mind  the  chaplain  found  her,  and 
to  him  she  repeated,  with  all  the  violence  of  despair, 
the  assurance  of  her  innocence,  and  protestations 
of  the  truth  of  her  statements.  The  ecclesiastic 
endeavoured  to  pacify  her  a  little,  and  then  engaged 
her  in  conversation  on  the  subject.  He  alleged  her 
recantation,  and  her  having  twice  confirmed  it  when 
put  to  the  torture. 
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Shd  noil'  declared  thit  the  first  time  slie  certainly 
ihust  have  lieeii  bewitched,  for  she  was  totally  un*. 
cotiscioos  of  what  she  siud  or  did.  <^  And  on  the 
rack,"  continued  she,  ^^  I  was  obliged  to  say  what* 
erer  I  was  desired,  io  ^btain  a  release  from  such  in. 
expressible  torments." 

The  chaplain  persuaded  her  not  to  leave  the  world 
persisting  in  a  falsehood,  which  coald  be  of  no  benefit 
io  her  here,  but  might  be  highly  prejudicial  to  her 
hereafter* 

^<  O  V*  cried  she,  ^^  I  will  leal  this  truth  with  my 
blood.  I  am  a  great  sinner,  but  I  die  innocent,  and 
this  I  will  repeat  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God. 
My  statement  respecting  the  lord-chamberlain  is 
itrictiy  true,  and  in  the  hour  of  death  it  will  lie 
heavy  upon  his  soul.  I  have  told  the  truth  l-^-I-die 
innocent !" 

The  chaplain  took  the  greatest  pains  to  padfy  her, 
but  she  urgently  requested  him  to  leave  her,  as  she 
had  no  occasion  either  for  his  visits  or  his  conso1a« 
tions.  The  following  day  he  found  her  calm  and 
composed.  He  turned  the  conversation  to  the  ex- 
pressions she  had  made  use  of  the  preceding  day. 

**  What  I  said  to  you  then,"  rejoined  she,  **  I 
repeat  now.  My  charge  against  the  count  is  strictly 
true,  and  in  this  declaration  will  I  persist  until 
death.'' 

The  chaplain  then  began  to  speak  of  her  ap* 
proadiing  end,  and  exhorted  her  to  be  of  good 
courage.     <<  O !"  cried  she,  interrupting  him,  ^^  I 
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foel  no  want  of  fhieit.  I  wish  that'  my  mnrderers  TttSLy 
be  able  to  meet  'death  with  as  much  composure  as  I 
do.  It  does  not  come  too  early;  for  have  I  not 
sought  it  myself?" 

*  The  ecclesiastic  continued  his  admonitions  and 
edifying  discourse^  to  which  she  seemed  to  pay  but 
little  attention,  and  after  he  had  left  her,  she  calmly 
awaited  the  hour  of  her  execution,  without  tears  or 
a  single  complaint. 

The  chaplain  and  a  ciyil  officer  attended  her  to  the 
scaffold.  She  proceeded  in  silence;  her  head  was 
erect,  and  her  air  serene  and  dignified. 

In  the  middle  of  an  open  place  she  suddenly  stop, 
pad,  and  turning  to  her  two  compaiuons :— -^^  I  pro. 
test  once  more,"  said  she,  •  with  emphasit,  ^^  before 
God  and  you,  that  I  have  told  the  trudi  in  regard  to 
the  lord-chamberlsun." 

She  then  requested .  that  both  of  them  would  at. 
test  this,  her  last  declaration,  after  her  death.  On 
receiving  their  promise  to  this  effect,  she  calmly  pro. 
ceeded. 

The  nearer  they  approached  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, the  more  the  ecclesiastic  exhorted  her  not  to  be 
afraid  of  death.  For  some  time  she  continued 
silent;  but  at  length  she  interrupted  him  with  a 
smile,  saying — "  Why  will  you  give  yourself  so 
much  unnecessary  troulile?  I  told  you  yesterday 
that  I  was  not  afraid." 

At  the  moment  when  she  was  delivered  over  to  the 
executioner,  she  perceived  at  a  distance  the  lord-    v 
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chamberlatii's  secretary*  She  beckoned  to  him,  and 
laising  her  haad : — '^  Tell  your  master,"  said  she, 
^^  that  I  am  going  to  accuse  him  and  hb  accomplice! 
before  the  tribunal  of  a  righteous  God !" 

With  hasty  step  she  then  mounted  the  scaffold, 
and  in  a  few  mmntes  her  head  was  exposed  to  public 
Tiew. 

The  city  still  rung  with  the  triumph  which  the 
lord.chamberlain  had  obtained  in  this  disgraceful 
process  against  the  unfortunate  Dioa,  when  about 
three  ilays  after  her  execution  it  was  all  at  once 
rumoured  that  Ulfeld,  with  his  family,  had  privately 
departed  in  the  night.  He  had  actually  embarked  in  a 
Dutch  Tessel ;  and  on  farther  inquiry  it  appeared  that 
he  had  long  before  sent  off  by  degrees  the  most 
Talnable  of  his  property. 

The  opinions  respecting  the  cause  of  his  unexpect- 
ed flight  were  extremely  Tarious,  and  for  a  consider, 
able  time  afforded  a  subject  of  conversation  for  ail 
the  wiseacies  and  woukUbe  politicians  of  the  Danish 
metropolis. 

Meanwhile  Ulfeld  was  declared  to  have  forfeited 
hb  post,  and  by  the  command  of  the  king,  the  whole 
of  the  judicial  proceedings  were  printed  in  the  Danish 
and  Grerman  languages,  and  transmitted  to  the  other 
courts. 

Ulfeld  had  first  repsured  to  Holland ;  but  after  a 
abort  readence  at  Amsterdam,  he  embarked  for 
Sweden,  where  Queen  Christina  publicly  took  him 
«iider  her  protection.    Repeated  and  urgent  remon^ 
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itr»nce8  were  msde  by  Denmark  on  the  sabject^  bat 
fbe  OQly  bestowed  on  hin^  the  more  numerous  tokens 
pf  regard. 

She  permitted  him  to  justify  ids  conduct  and  his  flight 
from  Denmark  in  a  public  manifesto*  She  moreover 
eletated  him  to  the  rank  of  a  count,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  and  conferred  on  him  the  town  of  Bartb^ 
in  Pomerania,  to  which  pUice  he  retired  with  his 
familyy  upon  the  abdication  of  the  queen.  But  it 
was  impossible  that  a  retired  and  tranquil  life  could 
long  have  charms  for  two  such  turbulent  spirits^ 
whose  internal  agitation  was  only  augmented  by 
exile  from  their  country^  The  war  between  Den* 
mark  and  Sweden  appeared  to  them  a  favourable  op« 
portunity  to  be  revenged  for  their  supposed  bamsh.. 
ment.  Ulfeld  therefore  took  the  most  active  pactia 
it}  and  was  extremely  serviceable  to  Sweden.  Ihat 
power  was  accordingly  attentive  to  his  interest  in  the 
treaty  of  Roschild,  of  which  the  muatatemeut  of 
the  coant  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his, estates  formed . 
a  separate  article.  Ulfeld  deputed  a  person  to  take 
possession  of  them,  but  still  continaed  with  the 
Swedish  army. 

Scarcely  had  the  peace  been  ratified,  scarcely  had 
Frederic  and  Charles  Gustavus  concluded  a  treaty  of 
everlasting  amity,  when  the  Swedish  fleet  again  ap« 
peared  before  Copenhagen,  and  kept  that  and  several 
Other  sea-ports  under  the  strictest  blockade.  Dur- 
ing this  war  Ulfeld  and  his  family  resided  in  Sdioneiay 
without  taking  an  actiyis  pari  in  behalf,  of  aiibef 
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power.  Bj  degreeB  some  of  his  old  connections  in 
Denmurk  b^aa  to  be  renewed,  and  these  drew  him 
over  imperceptiblj  to  the  Danish  interest.  WheA 
the  warlike-  Charles  GastaTUS  was  arrested  by  die 
hind  of  deadi,  in  the  execution  of  his  military  pro- 
jects, Ulfeld  entered  into  a  plan,  by  which  Schonen 
was  iatended  to  haTe  been  secretly  giTen  np  to  the 
Danes. 

The  design  being  disoorered,  the  ori^nal  anthorft 
were  pnt  to  death,  and  Ulfeld  also  was  apprehended 
and  imprisoned.  In  this  dilemma  he  was  not  for- 
saken eiAer  by  his  usnal  cunning  or  resolution :  but 
just  when  his  examination  was  about  to  commence, 
he  was  snddenly  attacked  by  an  apoplexy,  which 
totally  depriTed  him  of  the  power  of  speech.  His 
defence  was  therefore  undertaken  by  Eleonora.  In 
Bewend  eloquent  speeches,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  delivered  them,  she  displayed  her  brilliant 
talents  to  the  admiration  of  the  judges.  The  ac 
cased  was  dumb ;  the  advocate  overflowed  with  elo- 
quence; the  investigation  was  naturally  protracted, 
and  to  gain  time  is  under  such  circumstances  no 
inoonsideraUe  advantage.  Ulfeld  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity  to  escape  in  a  flshing.boat,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  priest,  together  with  his  adventurous 
wife.  Scarcely  were  they  upon  the  sea,  when  an 
order  arrived  in  Schon^i  for  his  acquittal  and  libe- 
cnlifni. 

Ulfeld  and  Eleonora  pursued  their  course  amidst 
Taifoni  dangers  across  the  Baltic,  and  arrived  with. 
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out  accident  at  Copenhagen.  Thej  had,  boweTer, 
only  avoided  one  evil  to  plange  themseWes  into 
another.  They  coXild  not  have  retamed  at  a  more 
unseasonable  time.  Just  at  this  moment  it  was  in  con- 
templation in  Denmark  to  invest  the  king  with  un- 
limited power.  This  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  many  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  nobility.. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  Ulfeld  would  be.aqaiet 
spectator  of  this  revolution,  and  it  was  therefore  re- 
aoWod  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  hostile  influ. 
encc. 

No  sooner  was  the  arrival  of  the  two  adventarers 
known,  than  they  were  taken 'into  custody,  and 
those  inseparable  partners  in  misfortune  were 
conveyed  under  an  armed  escort  to  the  island  erf 
Bornholm. 

The  more  fate  seemed  to  have  conspired  against 
them,  the  more  firmly  they  united  .to  withstand  its 
assaults.  Already  had  they  formed  another  plan  for 
escaping  from  this  confinement;  already  was  a  Tessel 
hired,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  quitting'  the 
island,  when  roost  unexpectedly  their  ffight  was  pre. 
Tented  by  the  very  circumstance  on  which  they  had 
chiefly  founded  their  hopes  of  success. 

Ulfeld  had  carefully  concealed  his  name  and  raak 
from  the  master  of  the  vessel,  with  whom  he.-  bad 
contracted  for  his  passage,  in  the  disguise  of  a  person 
of  inferior  condition.  In  order  to  gain  him  over  the 
more  securely,  he  promised  him  a  reward,  the  mag- 
nitode  of  which  the  honest  mariner  could  not  ittcpnr 
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cile  with  bis  dress,  and  the  account  which  he  gave  of 
himself.     He  communicated  his  suspicions  to  Colonel 
Fuchs,  the  governor  of  Bornholm,  and  thus  the  plan 
was  frustrated  when  on  the  very  point  of  execution. 
Ulfeld  and  Eleonora  were  immured  in  a  dreary  and 
noisome  dungeon,  where,   destitute  of  every  con. 
venience  and  attendance,  like  common  malefactors, 
and  deprived  of  all  support  and  consolation,  but  what 
they  derived  from  their  invincible  fortitude,    they 
were  obliged  for  a  considerable,  time  to  endure  every 
species  of  privation  and  hardship. 
-   Meanwhile  the  revolution  in  Denmark  was  com. 
pleted*     Several  of  the   principal  counsellors  inter- 
ceded in  behUlf  of  Ulfeld  and  his  wife.     The  king 
thought  fit  to  mark  his    assumption   of    absolute 
authority  by  an  act  of  clemency.     He  embraced  this 
opportunity  of  proving  to  the  nobility  that  he  had 
no  intention  ot  exterminating  them,  though  he  had 
shorn  them  of  their  power. 

Ulfeld  and  his  wife  were  promised  their  liberty  if 
they  would  transmit  a  petition,  and  enter  into  an 
engagement  that  both  would  henceforth  be  loyal  and 
faithful  to  the  king ;  and  endeavour,  by  submission 
and  zeal,  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  past  hostii^ 
lities ;  that  the  count  should  not  leave  the  kingdom, 
and  still  kss  enter  into  the  service  of  any  foreign 
power,  without  his  majesty's  permission. 
'  When  the  count  asked  his  wife's  opinion  respecting 
this  proposal,  she  replied : — "  In  adversity  it  is 
easy  to  despise  death.     Those  who  have  learned  to 
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b9  wretched>  accumulatiDg  mUfortnnef  inspirt  only 
wtth  increased  fortitude." 

.  This  dignified  answer  strengthened  the  waYtring 
ursolution  of  her  husband  ;  and  Aey  took  no  jEarther 
notice  of  the  offer* 

Soon,  howeyer^  did  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
their  friends,  the  fascinating  prospects  which  hope 
exhibited  to  their  yiew,  and  the  daily  angmentiag* 
pressure  of  present  misery,  depriye  them  of  the 
strength  to  be  wretched,  by  which  Eleonora  had  at 
first  imagined  that  they  would  be  supported  through 
life.  Their  proud  spirit^  were  not  defidcnt  in  liold- 
ness,  if  they  were  in  fortitude. 

They  accepted  the  terms  that  were  offered  than, 
and  were  conyeyed  back  to  Copenhagtfi*  There 
they  were  receiyed  with  uniyersal  respect,  and  the 
court  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  fiie  their  reconci* 
liation  with  the  king  and  queen.  All  Copenhagen 
thronged  to  the  garden  of  the  palace  in  which  it  wae 
held.  Those  who  were  formerly  feared  and  detested 
were  now  become  the  objects  of  unurersal  adnuratioa. 
The  courage  with  which  they  had  endured  ihm  wh-* 
fortunes  caused  the  crimes  or  follies  la  which  they 
originated  to  be  forgotten. 

Of  what  avail  are  external  liberty  and  peace^  Mu 
less  they  are  also  inpaates  of  our  hearts !  ITlfeM  end 
his  wife  were  again  in  possession  of  their  estatea  wmA 
the  high  privileges  of  tlieir  rank ;  they  enjoyed  hiMior 
and  respect,  and  it  would  even  have  been  easy  for 
t|iein  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  soyere^n;  bnl 
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th%  httffillta^A  ifThlDh  iMd  led  10  tMf  pfiMetiC  elflU 
Brace  was  engrayed  oti  theit  mettoHtfl  lo  eliM«^(Mi 
too  Htdeliblo.  Tbe  ecigigettent  by  whUli  dioy  Ml 
botofld  IhMiMlteA,  oohvertdd  Ck>ptittbagen  ftOd  dl 
Denmark  into  a  prison  ad  disagfeeable  as  th«  Apsuff 
dHogeoii  In  tke  foftfSM  of  Boriihdlttl.  The  atidMI 
differoocot  iMrtwe^  tho  qaees  and  El60aora  WOM 
again  rrrivAd,  atid  UlMd  co^ld  not  dieeif ally  Mlt^ 
^alsli  tbo  aHsto«tati«  rights  of  flobility^ 

9wefiAf  laoftifM^  aftd  bi-ooditi^  0¥e^  a  nattber  6t 
rmtlesB  pMfMs^  fh«y  agiuft  left  Denmark,  but  hot 
without  tiM  fOyal  eonaent^  Whieh  ihtf  obtidaed  ufiddr 
pfetett  of  goififg  for  Ae  Mto  of  thdir  healtk  to  the 
baths  o^  Aht.huGhap«ll($« 

It  was  ovStottary  to  dUpect  Soitte  intportatlt  abd 
dftiigoroiis  cOMffqn^ilces  froin  the  tno^t  itidifferetkt 
aotiOOs  of  Ulfdd.  No  Sooner  had  he  arrived  Ift 
HollaOd  than  he  took  cafe  to  farnlsh  food  fot  the 
p«bli<}  atCeatioay  by  irhieh  he  was  followed.  Leafft. 
iag  that  Colonel  Fnchs,  who,  from  the  severity  of  hi$ 
ooafifteftiOilt  at  BorOholm^  had  became  an  objoct  of 
Mi  fliortal  batrod,  resided  at  Bruges,  id  Flanders,  he 
kttmMMLy  dispatched  his  two  sons  With  injanction^ 
lo  kiU  him  in  aivy  manner  they  could.  These  youths, 
Who  lahaiited  the  tnrbnletit  Ispirit  of  their  father, 
tOat  n6  tlln6  ifi  dXecntitig  this  com'mlsi^on  ;  the  ddesi 
aitassiilatod  the  coloftel  with  a  dagger  in  the  public 
atio^by  the  side  of  his  wife.  Ulfeld  indeed  at- 
tMpMi  f  o  vindicate  hfanself  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
by  idtegiog  that  he  was  not  privy  to  hit  son'^  crimed' 
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But  before  the  degree  of  credit  doe  to  this  assertioK 
could  be  investigated^  the  account  of  a  new  enter- 
prise against  the  king  filled  all  Denmark  with  ab- 
horrence.—Ulfeld  had  proposed  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  German  princes  to  attack  Denmark,  to 
precipitate  the  king  from  the  throne,  and  ascend  it 
himself.  He  suggested  a  yariety  of  measures  for  ac- 
complishing this  purpose,  and  encouraged  him  with 
the  assurance  that  the  nobility  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  were  highly  exasperated  at  the  abridgment 
of  their  rights,  'and  consequently  he  wo.i||d  be  sure 
to  find  them  ready  to  aid  him  in  the  undertaking* 

The  German  prince,  instead  of  embracing  this  pro.* 
posal,  generously  communicated- it  to  the  King  of 
Denmark.  Ulfeld  was  conyicted  of  high  treason, 
and  the  council  of  state  unanimously  decreed  that  hit 
house  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  that  bi» 
property  should  be  publicly  sold,  and  that  his  wife 
and  all  his  posterity  should  be  deen^ed  infamous  and 
outlawed. 

Inquiries  were  every  where  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  his  person,  and  meanwhile  he 
was  executed  in  e^gy.  The  executioner,  after  spit, 
ting  upon  his  arms,  trampled  them  under  foot,  and 
threw  the  fragments  into  the  ditch  of  the  palace. 
The  head  and  hand  of  the  effigy,  and  the  pieces  of 
the  quartered  body,  were  exposed  to  public  view. 
On  the  site  of  his  demolished  house  was  erected  ft 
stone  pillar,  to   perpetuate  to  posterity  the  rem^m* 

hrance  of  this  seoteuce. 

■      .J     .. 
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"  ■     "  •  "  ■     .  ^ 

PreTioagly  to  this  eTent,  Eleonora  had  gone  to 
England  to  demfind  of  Charles  II;  the  pajment  of  a 
debt.  The  great  sometimes  yenture  to  do  things 
which  would  disgrace  private  persons,  and  expose 
them  to  the  severest  censnre.  Charles  recompensed 
the  support  which  she  had  afforded  him  in  his  forlorn 
and  exiled  condition,  by  refusing  to  pay  the  debt : 
he  even  ordered  her  to  be  apprehended  at  the  re', 
quest  of  the  Danish  ambassador,  and  to  gratify  the 
ktter  he  at  length  sent  her  in  custody  to  Copenhagen. 
On  ber  arrival  she  was  conveyed  to  the  palace,  and 
the  queen  enjoyed  the  pitiful  triumph  of  causing  her 
to  be  stripped  in  her  presence,  and  after  being  attired 
in  mean  apparel,  to  be  conducted  to  a  common 
prison.  Eleonora's  mind,  however,  was  greater  than 
the  royal  authority,  and  too  free  to  be  confined  by 
a  dnngeon.  She  endured  her  wretched  lot  twenty- 
three  years,  with  a  fortitude  which  gained  her  the 
admiration  even  of  those  by  whom  she  was  kept  im" 
prisoned.  At  length  she  was  set  at  liberty,  and  for 
a  period  of  twelve  years  she  enjoyed  in  freedom  and 
tranquillity  the  satisfaction  of  having  triumphed  over 
her  fate. 

Such  was  not  the  end  of  her  husband. — On  re- 
ceiving  the  account  of  his  condemnation,  he  fled  to 
Switzerland.  Here  he  lived  for  some  time  with  his 
sons,  aC  Basle,  under  the  assumed  character  of  tutor 
to  some  young  noblemen  from  the  Netherlands.  A 
quarrel  between  a  Swiss  officer  and  one  of  his  sons 
at  length  occasioned  the  discovery  of  his  real  name 
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l^d  nnk^  op  wbicft  Ulfeld  tbQnfht  hinis^  09  longer 
feqqre  in  that  coqntrj^ 

Old  9ge,  the  ▼ehenieiice  of  bU  pavilions,  and 
farioos  e^temal  troabks,  had  iinpaired  hU  h^tb. 
Tboqgli  be  wa#  jmt  at  tbv  mpment  exposed  to  » 
fofere  attaclfi  Qf  as^ma,  be  n^vertbdef «  made  mtant 
prepi^ratieqs  for  fligbt.     He  hir^d  a  Imaty  tnd  iina«» 

cofnpa^ied  by  bift  qbUdreni  nfSmng  w  body  and 
infpd,  wiibogt  any  fi^ed  plaii»  be  prooaaded  down  tba 
lUiuiQ.  Be  bad  not  advanced  iNkPy  imlea>  when  ba 
foand  tba  air  from  yie  vatar  intolambly  aald*  At 
Tifpubprg,  a  smU  tPWQ  on  the  banb  of  tbe  firer,  ba 
daiired  to  ba  oarHed  a»  sbore  apd  laid  apon  tba 
ira«p4»  sMikad  f^  a  draagbt  of  water,  and  expired. 
Tbe  boatpian  aiainiiied  the  body,  and  eoiicladed  f roBf 
tlie  niaay  i^aluable^  wbich  tb^y  found  upon  him 
tbat  he  nmut  have  been  a  paraan  of  diaflnction*  Tliey 
tbarffora  earried  bin  to  tbe  nearest  oonTant,  wbanco 
be  was  fetched  tbe  nest  day  by  bia  sons,  vbo  took 
pe«9esfio|i  of  Ae  property,  and  baried  tbo  corpsir 
mder  9  tree  by  tbe  rcnad-aide. 
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THE  APPARITION. 

At  th«  tinHi  wken  One  Dntch  still  kept  ganiaaBt  la 
tbe  barrier  towns^  the  Swiss  regiment  of  O**,  whicli 
WM  In  ihiAr  pajT)  lajr  at  Namnr.  M.  tou  Erlacb,  a 
natiTe  of  Berae^  was  a  lieutenant  in  that  regimeht : 
be  was  rieb,  bandsome,  and  amiable*  He  was  not  a 
soldier  from  inclination;  bnt  merely  in  compUanee 
witb  the  cnstom  of  tbe  yonng  gentlemen  of  Beme^ 
he  had  tatered  for  a  time  into  foreign  senice.  Ho 
pvefevred  tiK  more  tranquil  arts  ot  peace,  and  iStm 
Idsiure  afforded  him  while  in  garrison  was  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  their  cultivation.  He  bad  recdr. 
ed  an  excellent  education,  and  had  farther  knprored 
biiBself  by  trav^ing.  He  was  an  accomplished  man, 
aad  as  such  he  was  acknowledged,  by  the  officers 
of  bis  regiment.  They  were  all  his  friends,  and  by 
all  of  Aem  he  was  distinguished  and  preferred.  He 
waa  the  centre  of  their  diversions  and  amusements, 
and  yet  he  never  heartily  took  part  in  them,  but  only 
10  a  grett  measure  from  a  wish  to  please.  He  was 
fond  of  the  eompany  of  hi^  friends,  bnt  not  of  the 
loud  BUf  di  which  prevailed  at  their  convivial  parties. 
IWa  dislike  they  plainly  perceived,  notwithstan^ng 
the  pains  which  he  took  to  conceal  it,  and  his  un« 
wilUngness  to  detract  from  their  pleasures. 

^^  Etlach  pores  too  much  over  bis  books,*'   said 
they ;  <<  be  will  do  himself  no  good  s  he  ought  to 
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keep  more  company,  and  we  must  prevent  him  by 
force  from  sticking  so  closely  to  his  studies." 

In  this  opinion  Erlach  in  some  measure  confirmed 
them,  for  when  he  was  once  in  the  convivial  circle, 
none  was,  in  general,  more  cheerful  or  more  noby 
than  he. 

,  '*-'We  were  right  enough,'*  said  they  to  each  other 
on  .such  occasions.     '^  As  soon  as  Erlach  is  out  of 
^Jight  of  his  books,  he  is  quite  another  man. .  D — n 
th|)  books, 'tis  all  their  fault." 
^  Erlach's  friends  were  mistaken*     He  was  sincerely 
attached  to  his  books,  and  for  .thi«i  reason,  because  he 
could  be  alone  with  them ;  for  from  his  youth  he  had 
i^ewn  a  strong  predilection  for  aolitude;  but  not 
fjom  misanthropy,   which  was  a  sentiment  totally 
foreign  to  his  soul.  .  Though  he  was  not  an  enemy. 
ip  his  fellow  creatures,  he  had  i^  dislike. to  society. 
It  is  very  often  the  case  that  persons  .0/  this^  disposi- 
tion are  the  most  indiscreet  in  company.     Such'  too 
was  the  case  with  Erlach.     This  he  knew,  aqd  there- 
fore  avoided  all  opportunities  that  he  co.uld ; .  for  any 
extravagance  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  certain 
remorse,  a  disagreeable   vacuity.      He  very    often 
declined  making  one  in  the  parties,  the  excursions, 
and  the  entertainments  of   his  friends ; .  and .  easUy 
persuaded  himself  that  all  would  go  right  withont 
him. 

^*  Erlach  is  staying  away  again,"  said  they.  *^  He 
is  at  his  books,"  rejoined  one.  '^  Or  with  the  nuns," 
jestingly  replied  another. 
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Erlach  was,    in  fact,    a  freqoeDt  visitor  at  th«. 
Dominican  nunnery,    contignous  to  the  citj.     An 
annt  of  his  mother's  was  the  abbess  of  this  convent, 
and  he  was  furnished  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  her  when  he  first  went  to  Namur.     Highly  pleased 
again  to  behold  a  member  of  her  family,  from  which 
die  bad  for.  so  many  years  been  separated,  she  gave 
lum  a  cordial  reception.     She  was  pleased  with  £r. 
lacb's  person,  so  much  so  that  she  forgave  his  youth 
and  his  uniform.     She  had  lived  in  the  world,  and 
was  still  a  woman  of  the  world  from  uhich  she  had 
retired  too  early.     She  had  been  handsome,  and  had 
fonnd  admirers.      An  unfortunate  passion  banished 
her  from  her  country,  and  consigned  her  to  a  convent* 
This  was  all  that  Erlach  knew  of  her  history ;  but  it 
appeared  sufficient  to  justify  her  character  against 
the  charge  of  contradiction.     She  could  not  be  called 
a  bad  .woman,  but  without  the  walls  of  a  convent  she 
would. have  been  a  good  one.     She  had  adopted  this 
statefrom  despair ;  necessity  compelled  her  to  endure 
it^  and  habit  had  at  length  rendered  it  agreeable.     She 
had  become  devout  from  ennuij  and   in  order  to  be 
something  at  least,  where  it  is  impossible  to  be  any 
thing  else.     She  was  haughty,  severe,  and  suspicious 
in  her  behaviour  to  those  who  were  subject  to  her 
amthority ;  but  to  all  other  persons  she  was  courte. 
ous,  a&ble,  and  polite  :   at  the  same  time  she  was. 
animated,    intelligent,     and    well-informed.       Such 
Erlach  found  her,  and  he  took  delight  in  her  conver. 
sation.     He  continued  his  visits,  he  paid  her  every 
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pouible  uttentlon,  and  he  succeeded  in  gulag  fcer 
confidpoce*  They  fOOD  Agreed  upon  one  point** 
both  were  enthusiaiti.  Erlach,  to  be  sore,  was  not 
like  the  abbess^  an  enthusiast  for  rdigion^  bnt  lor 
solitude^  tirtue,  friendship,  aod  a  something  which  he 
was  unable  to  name  or  to  describe.  The  abbesa 
hoped  to  make  him  a  couTert  also  to  idiglonji^' 
which  she  judged  to  be  the  unknown  snnifirtring  in 
his  breast 

ErUcb*s  visits  to  her  grew  more  and  morefrequenl, 
and  he  was  soon  in  possession  of  her  entire  eoni* 
donco.  His  society  became  a  real  want,  and  ahnoit 
bldispeosablj  necessary  to  her.  Her  family,  and  the 
male  sex  in  particular,  had  become  perfectly  Indiffer. 
ent  to  her  in  her  cell,  and  it  seemed  quite  new  to 
her  to  be  agidn  brought,  by  means  of  Eriach^  into  a 
certain  connection  with  both.  This  novel  sitnadon 
interested  her.  She  sometimes  anticipated  unth  pain 
the  period  when  she  should  be  deprived  of  ErbM|j||^  - 
society,  and  yet  nothing  could  bo  more  np^pjMMn 
than  the  duration  of  his  stay.  Eitiicr  thitfi6tisi|||^. 
ration,  or  the  wish  to  have  a.  female  instead  of  a  alio 
relative  and  friend,  or  perhaps  both,  excited  an  Idea 
which  she  first  communicated  to  £rladi,-^A  rieter  of 
hii  mother's  had  lately  died  in  the  Pays  de  Vandps 
leaving  a  daughter  totally  unprovided  fon  JHria 
jpoung  woman  the  abbess  resolved  to  taife  under  her 
care,  and  to  supply  the  fdace  of  a  motiier^  to  her^ 
upon  condition  that  she  should  continue  in  Ae  eoiu 
vent  and  takn  the  veil.    Erlaeh  couM  have  no  objecii 
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tfoir  tQ  ber  plwi  of  Miiitiiis  an  indii^t  ralafioB ; 
but  little  «  h9  approved  tke  9tipaUtioii  attached  t» 
it,  so  little  diift  he  veatare  to  make  aay  leaioo. 
^tnfooe  on  the  tubject. 

The  proposal  a^as  made,  and  immediately  aceepted 
without  any  objeetioii  to  the  terms.  la  a  fev 
'  4k1^  Maria  presented  herself  before  the  abbess. 
She  was  reorifed  not  merely  with  open  arms,  bnt  with 
antieme  tenderness.  They  were  mataslly  pleased 
wiik  oadi  oikexi  they  perfectly  agreed  on  orery 
pelat,  aed  consequently  on  diis,  that  Jifaiia  shonld 
inpnediately  enter  npon  her  noriciate* 

Erladi  was  informed  of  ber  arrira!,  and  invited 
by  the  abbess.  "  Here  is  year  coasin,*'  asid  she  to 
hiai ;  <^  she  is  jast  what  I  shonld  wish  her  to  be^ 
atid  I  am  exceedingly  happy  to  hare  her  with  roe. 
It  waald  have  been  a  pity  for  her  to  haTe  been 
spoiled  by  the  world;  she  is  jnst  eat  oat  for  the 
staler  for  which  I  intend  her.  She  will  be  a  model  of 
fietj  to' Ae  convent,  and  the  consoUtion  and  sap. 
poli  of  my  doelining  years."  Taming  to  Maria, 
she  continued — '*'  This  is  my  nephew.  He  b  not 
like  others  of  his  years  and  profession,  fie  has  the 
best  of  hearts,  aad  yon  may  place  the  same  confi. 
dsnoe  la  Um,  my  dear  Maria,  as  if  he  were  your 
owB  Wother.^' 

Maria  had  jast  entered  her  eighteenth  year;  ber 
father  had  been  ia  the  French  service,  and  had 
gready  distinguished  himself  during  the  seven  years 
wparfai  Germany.    On  the  conclunoo  of  peace  he 
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obtained  a  lucrative  place  in  the  customs,  and  resided 
at  Paris.  Conversant,  however,  with  nothing  but 
his  profession,  he  relinquished  the  duties  of  his  office 
to  others,  by  whom  they  were  not  performed  with 
the  greatest  fidelity.  He  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  one 
part  of  his  property  after  the  other,  to  cover  the 
deficiences  in  the  funds  committed  to  his  care.  Hi 
was  a  man  of  a  wild  disposition,  and  addicted  'to 
debauchery :  these  misfortunes  caused  him  to  ploage 
into  still  greater  extravagancies.  With  a  view  todis^l 
his  trouble  he  gave  himself  up  to  drinking,  mM. 
gradually  estranged  himself  from  his  wife,  whom  be 
had  never  loved,  and  who  had  sometimes  ventured  to 
remonstrate  on  his  conduct.  He  became  more  and 
more  involved ;  his  accounts  were  examined,  and  the 
remnant  of  his  and  his  wife's  fortune  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  bring  him  off  clear.  He  was  nevarthe* 
less  removed  from  his  office,  and  soon  afterwards  died 
in  the  most  indigent  circumstances.  His  wife  retired 
upon  a  small  pension  to  the  Pays  de  Vaud  :  here  she 
directed  her  utmost  efforts  to  the  welfare  of  her  daiijl^. 
ter.  The  instruction  which  she  had  hitherto  received 
in  Paris,  in  all  the  female  accomplrshmenta,  necessarily 
ceased,  but  Maria  had  advanced  so  far  that  she  conld 
now  very  well  do  without  it.  Her  mother  took, so 
much  the  more  paius  to  form  her  character  aad  her 
heart:  her  own  were  distinguished  for  elevation  and 
sensibility.  Educated  herself  in  the  scheol  of  adver* 
sity,  she  resolved  to  turn  her  dear-bought  experience 
to  the  advantage  of  her  daughter.    She  had  no  olliei^ 
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eomfort  left  than  what  she  found  in  religion ;  she 
therefore  deemed  it  her  duty  to  make  this  the  first 
and  principal  point  with  her  daughter.  It  might 
hare  been  supposed  that  she  had  designed  her  for  a 
conyent;  at  least,  ^  no  other  kind  of  life  could  haye 
been  a  more  suitable  preparation  for  it  than  what 
tiiey  botlr  led. 

Maiia  was  not  taught  that  there  were  other  em« 
pioyments  besides  working  at  her  needle,  or  in  the 
little  garden  adjoining  her  cottage ;  that  there  were 
other  recreations  besides  reading,  or  walking  on  the 
banks  of  the  lakes,  and  between  the  surrounding 
Alps;  that  there  were  other  duties  beddes  attending 
to  her  aged  motiier,  and  jmning  with  her  in  suppli- 
cation to  heaten.  She  was,  in  fact,  a  perfect  recluse. 
She  was  transported  with  grief  at  the  death  of  her 
mother,  with  whom  all  her  happiness  was  consigned 
to  the  grave.  The  offer  of  the  abbess,  under  these 
circumstances,  seemed  to  crown  all  her  wishes  and  all 
her. hopes:  no  wonder  then  that  in  this  disposition 
of  mind  she  fully  answered  all  the  expectations  of 
the  abbess. 

At  the  Tery  first  interyiew  Maria  made  a  yery 
strong  impression  on  Erlach.  On  his  return  home, 
her  beautiful  figure  was  still  present  with  him  when 
alone  in  his  apartment,  the  whole  eyening,  nay  half- 
the  night.  He  could  not  sleep :  his  imagination 
painted  her  as  she  appeared  at  the  moment  when  she 
was  relating  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
ker  mother,  when  her  ruby  lips  gradually  grew  paler, 
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wad  the  mild  eiptestion  of  her  large  blae  efm  wm 
eclipsed  bj  tears.  <^  She  is  truly  a  charmii^  ^9" 
iaid  be  to  himself :  <^  she  is  a  loyeljr  creatvre.  Wbat 
a  pity  that  so  mdch  beauty  should  be  immvred  hi  a 
cottfeut  i  She  canaot  be  happy ;  no,  'tis  impostU 
ble  ;  and  yet  what  would  I  not  gi?e  to  emare  her 
happiness !"  Such  was  the  manner  in  irliich  Iht 
interpreted  his  sentiments  for  Mafia ;  he  thoi^ht 
it  was  only  Sympathy,  compassion,  that  he  fell  for 
her :  neither,  indeed^  can  it  be  aArmed  that  it  wae  at 
ftnt  any  thing  more.  How  would  he  otherwise  knve 
been  able  to  pacify  himself  with ,  the  reflection  t 
*^  Bnt  it  is  her  own  wish,  bet  own  indkiatfton* 
With  her  education,  with  her  love  of  ietiluslon  and 
pence,  with  her  ignorance  of  the  world^  Mk9 
would  perimpB  have  been  much  les»  happy  ont  of  n 
tfonrent*^ 

'  Maria  confirmed  this  illusion  wben  she  informed 
lim  with  the  most  nnaftMJted  joy  that  her  load  annt 
bad  complied  with  bet  request,  and  permitled  her  to 
enter  tiie  rery  neat  day  upon  her  notiditd*  All 
parties  were  satisfied,  not  excepting  Erladh,  who 
was  anxious  only  for  Maria's  happlnesiy  and  wholly 
nadnfluenced  by  personal  motiTes* 
•  -Meanwhile  be  redoubled  his  rislts  to  Hie  eenttent^ 
nod  was  more  rarely  than  eir«r  to  bo  seen  in:tiMelt« 
^  of  his  friends.  He  nour  wont  to  vum  mostf 
frequently  than  he  bad  been  acf^nstoned  i&  do.  Ifad 
bo  More  carefully  exatnlfled  what  passed  willdli  Mi 
bosom,  bo  would  ha;ro  b^iNi  foMud  litr  lukMirMg* 
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tiM  it  wat  Maita'»  pmence  that  oecasiotied  hH 
more  diligent  attendMice.  Wbj  had  he  diitiogiiiihad 
Iwr  mtiodioai  Yoice  from  that  of  all  the  other  lie* 
ten  i  Why  did  his  eyes  always  seek  the  veil  by 
the  coloar  of  irhleh  he  coald  recognize  her  from  the 
restir-For  iraat  of  this  examinatkm,  he  was  oot 
aware  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him.  The  abbess 
With  Uie  dMMt  Ihely  satisfaction  perceired  the  change^ 
which  die  considered  as  an  adrancement  in  f^tjj  aad 
wUch  die  fhieed  to  her  own  credit*  Eriach,  how*> 
etmtf  deosftred  her^  without  having  the  most  distmt 
intention  <rf  doing  so,  and  thus  established  himsdf 
the  more  irmly  in  her  faTonr*  Her  confidoice  knew 
90  bowsds.  She  left  him  Whole  hours  alone  with 
Maria,  who  was  scarcdy  allowed  to  speak  to  another 
porson  of  his  sex*  They  walked  as  often  and  as  long 
as  tey  pleased  in  the  alleys  of  fruit-trees  in  the 
garden  of  the  eonrent.  Erlach  sat  beside  Maria  in  « 
her  apaitmttt,  he  read  to  her,  he  drew  dengns  for 
he*  work  npon  her  embroidery^frame,  or,  whidi 
was  most  freqmently  the  case,  he  indulged  with  her 
in  rereiies  of  another  world;  for  happy  as  they 
teeaiedipeach  other's  company,  ndther  was  perfect* 
ly  satisfied  with  the  present.  Maria  expressed  her- 
self with  enthnsiasm  when  she  spoke  of  sechighet 
motfaef  again,  of  a  life  without  separations,  the  life 
of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  of  the  angels.  Erladi 
from  the  botto^i  of  his  heart  coincided  in  all  her 
sentiments  $  one  electrified  the  other*  A  deep 
fittUr  jiftett  suffuied  thtir  cheeks,  when  the  abbsM 
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entered  and  awoke  them  from  their  re?eriM;'  In  this^ 
howcTcr,  the  abbess  saw  no  harm.  She  rejoiced  at '-the 
harmony  of  her  young  relatives,  who  displayed  their 
tentimcnts  with  too  much  frankness  to  excite  any 
suspicion.  '^  'Tis  only  friendship/'  thoaght  -  she. 
But  she  was  too  little  acquainted  with  the  hiimaa 
heart  to  know  what  a  dangerous  kind  of  friendship 
it  was.  The  friendship  of  a  youth  and  maiden  whose 
hearts  are  endowed  with  sensibility  is  scarcely  OTer 
pure.  LoTe  assumes  every  form,  and  nnder  the 
mask  of  friendship  it  insinuates  itself  most  wecretly 
and  securely  into  the  heart.  <■     • 

Maria  knew  nothing  of  love,  not  even  from  novel?,' 
to  which  her  mother  kept  her  an  otter  stranger.' 
How  then  could  she  recognize  the  sentiment  which 
she  felt  for  Erlach?  She  called  it  friendship,  like 
the  abbess,  and  was  happy  in  the  indulgence,  of  it. 
,  Eirlach  first  began  to  reflect  on  the  feelings  that  agi. 
tated  his  bosom.  ^^  Can  it  be  love,"  isud  he  soifte. 
times  to  himself,  ^^  that  I  cherish  for  Maria  ?"•/  He 
started  at  the  question,  and  generally  got  rid  of  it  as 
speedily  as  possible  with  a  laconic  and  decisive ^^-  No! 
It  is  nothing  but  the  love  which  naturally  subsists  be- 
tween relations,^'  continued  he.  ^^  Were  it  any  other, 
the '  sharp-sighted  abbess  would  certainly  have  re. 
marked  it.  'Tis  sympathy,  a  harmony  of  sentiments 
and' feelings,  and  not  love  that  draws  me  towards  her 
with'  such  irresistible  force.  I  should-  commit  a 
crime  if  I  loved  her,  not  against  heaven  bnt  against* 
herself.     The  abbess  is  perfectly  right ;  Maria  had 
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been  unhappy  io  any  other  state  thao  that  which 
she  has  chosen,  I  must  not  lo^e  her :  neither  do  I. 
How  coald  I  otherwise  reflect  with  such  composure 
that  in  a  few  months  she  will  take  the  tow  which 
must  place  between  ns  an  everlasting  barrier  ? 

Loye  is  an  inexplicable  enigma.  Erlach  deceiTed  his 
own  heart,  and  no  sooner  did  his  heart  belicTc  the 
illusion,  than  it  was  again  consistent.  He  nerer 
conceifed  the  idea  .of  snatching  Maria  from  the 
abyss,  to  which  she  was  hurrying,  and  from  which 
it  would  still  have  been  possible  to  sa?e  her.  It 
was  not  yet  too  late  for  Maria  to  baye  receded 
without  obserration,  and  without  scandal :  his  re- 
monstances, .  his  entreaties,  might  perhaps  have  pre* 
yailed  on  her  to  do  so.  ;  Had  this  expedient  failed  he 
must  haye  resolved  to  obtain  possession  of  her  by 
force ;  for  at  this  point  matters  had  already  arrived . 
Had  he  unbosomed  himself  to  one  of  his  friends, 
such  would  have  been  the  advice  even  of  the  most 
frigid.  But  the  patient,^  ignorant  of  his  danger, 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  consult  a  physician.  His 
sickness  he  could  not  wholly  dissemble  from  himself, 
btti  he  determined  to  effect  his  own  cure,  and  had 
recourse  to  an  heroic  expedient.  The  abbess  and 
Maria  had  long  before  talked  of  abridging  the  period 
of  her  noviciate.  Erlach  had  hitherto  invariably 
opposed  it,  from  no  other  motive,  as  he  persnadcd 
himself  and  others,  than  to  allow  Maria  time  for 
consideration,  and  that  she  might  not  be  taken  by 
Burprize.     He  now,  all  at  once,  conceded  the  point, 
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mi  iiuisiad  in  fona  meiivni  ra  ike  propoMd  abridg* 
atnty  vith:  an  coergjr  ud  wnmth  wUck  wonld 
•knte  attimotad  notice  liad  ihe  pnrtiet  htm  lewt*. 
jrioedatllie  drcvmitBace.  Maria  fdtmore  eaajr: 
the  kneir  not  why,  beeaoie  Eriach  acaeleialed  the 
etep.  Eight  months  after  lier  animal  at  the  coaient 
■he  took  the  solemn  tow*  Erlach  wai  pment  at 
the  transaodon,  and  lieaid  lier  pv^oiinea  the  oadi  at 
the  aitar  with  n  conrage  and  resignation  which  he 
conld  scarcdj  have  given  hfanseif  eteSkt  for.  He 
returned  thanks  to  heairen  when  Ae  ceremony  was 
owr*  Be  imsgioed  that  lie  shoidd  now  be  petfectij 
easy,  and  congratnUtted  himself  on  Hm  compMs  Tic 
totj  which  his  reason  had  obtained*  Maria*s  move 
nnafieeted  tranquillity,  her  cheerfninessaad saiisfac* 
tton^  seemed  to  wish  him  joy-on  AoTietory,  andto 
crown  Ids  triumph* 

.  That  this  OTcnt  would  make  any  chaoge  in  their 
former  relations,  or  interrupt  the  freedom  of 
their  daily  interriews,  was  a  circumstance  which 
ndther  of  them  had  anticipated,  but  wliich  they  now 
perceired  with  pain.  The  regulations  and  customs 
of  the  convent  would  of  themselres  hare  rendered 
some  restraints  necessary  :  and  -these  were  reinforced 
by  the  obstinacy  and  imperious  disposition  of  the 
abbess.  Maria  was  to  learn  obedience  and  self-denL* 
al,  and  to  be  made  sensible  of  her  dependence  on  hei 
future  mistress.  She  was  not  now  suffered  to  appeat 
in  the  apartment  of  the  abbess,  except  whoi  die  was 
soit  for^  and  instantly  retirsd  on  the  signal  given  her 
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Iff  the  8ii|i0rior.  Brlach  went  twice  or  three  Cittiei^ 
tnccessirely,  inthout  obtaining  a  sight  of  her^  and 
even  when  she  was  present,  she  scarcely  darst 
take  any  part  in  the  conrertation)  which  was  con* 
trouled  by  the  abbess.  Brlach  became  thnid,  em. 
barraseed,  reserved,  and  so  did  Maria.  He  was 
afraid  that  the  abbess  had  conceived  a  suspidon  rt* 
•pecting  hiBself  and  Maria  ;  bnt  this.was  still  less 
the  case  now  than  fonaerly,  since  he  had  so  warsily 
nrged  Marfa'4  assnmption  of  the  yeil  bd'ore  the 
usaal  tuncL  She  merely  meant  to  assert  her  aathori^ 
over  an  inferior^  and  imagined  tiiat  she  shonld  com. 
proflMse  her  dignity,  if  she  allowed  her  young  reku 
tit e  aa  much  liberty  in  her  presence  as  she  had  been 
aocnstooMd  to  do* 

Constraint  operates  as  a  ferment  upon  the  passions. 
Beware,  ye  parents,  of  using  coercion  with  your 
-hildren,  if  yon  would  keep  them  io  a  just  equilibrium. 
It  produces  resistance ;  it  accelerates  the  explosion, 
and  renders  it  the  more  tremendous.* — By  the  re. 
ttraint  to  which  Brlach  and  Maria  all  at  once  found 
themselTes  subject,  their  eyes  were  probably  opened 
earlier  to  the  real  nature  of  their  sentiments  than 
Hiuf  would  otherwise  hare  been.  It  blew  up  into  a 
flame  the  spark  that  lay  dormant  in  their  hearts. 
Having  no  longer  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
speaking  to  each  other  without  witnesses,  they  com. 
mesacod  a  correspondence.  Brlach  acknowledged 
to  Maria  that  he  loved  her ;  and  Maria  was  now  at 
onee  furnished  with  a  name  for  the  sentiment  that 
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perraded  her  own  bosom.  They  approached  each 
other  with  all  the  ardour  and  tenderness,  but  like* 
wise  with  all  the  inexperience  of  a  first  loye.  Thejr 
arranged  pri? ate  interviews  in  the  garden  of  the  con* 
?ent  and  eyen  in  Maria's  cell.  CircnmstaDces  en- 
couraged this  tenierity.  <  Maria,  as  the  relatiTC  and 
farourite  of  the  abbess,  enjoyed  more  liberty  than 
the  other  nuns.  She  was  not  at  all  watched,  for  the 
abbess  placed  in  her  the  same  confidence  as  ever. 
She  had  always  been  entrusted  with  a  key  to  the 
garden  gate  which  conducted  to  the  Adjoining  wood. 
She  now  made  a  very  different  use.  of  it  from  what 
she  was  authorized  to  do  ;  for  the  door  was  open  to 
Erlach  ;  at  first,  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  only  in 
the  evening,  and  afterwards  when  the  darkness 
favoured  them  at  a  later  hour,  in  the  night  also. 
Careful  as  they  were  to  prevent  the  discovery  of 
their  guiltless  pleasures,  they  never  thought  in  their 
innocence  of  seeking  security  against  themselves  : 
they  started  at  the  fluttering  of  a  leaf,  but  they 
were  not  alarmed  at  the  violent  throbbing  of  their 
own  hearts.  Erlach  raised  his  head  from  Maria's 
heaving  bosom,  and  looked  full  in  her  beauteous  eye. 
— ''  Do  you  love  me,  Maria?'*  asked  he,  **  Yes, 
inexpressibly."  "Are  you  mine?"'  "  Yes,  your 's 
for  ever."  '*  For  ever  ?  Ah  !  M  iria,  I  fear,  I  fear. . . 
How  long  shall  wc  be  as  happy  as  we  are  atpreseint? 
Suppose  I  should  he  obliged  to  leave  you,  that  we 
were  to  be  parted!"  ^^  No,  my  Erlach,  no,  yon 
will  not  leave  me ;  vvc  khail  not  be  parted.     You  are 
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ndiie."  ^'  Bot  if  my  duty  should  call  me  hence^' 
If  we  should  be  discovered,  Maria  ! "  <^  Dis. 
covered!  O  dreadful  idea!"  ^^  O,  Maria!  would 
you  not  prevent  that  danger?"  Would  you  not 
make  me  completely  happy,  and  that  for  ever  ?''  ^_ 
^^  Can  I  ?  Yes ;  were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  do  it 
at  the  expence  of  my  life,  of  every  thing."  <^  Maria^ 
quit  this  dreary  place,  and  be  my  wife." — Maria 
shuddered.  ^^  Quit  this  place !"  she  exclumed.— 
^^  What !  shall  I  violate  my  solemn  vow  ?  Shall  I 
abandon  the  convent,  to  carry  with  me  universal  con.' 
tempt  and  execration,  the  name  of  a  hypocrite,  and 
of  an  ungrateful  and  perjured  creature  ?  Shall  I 
bring  you  a  guilty  conscience,  a  heart  tortured  with 
incessant  reproaches  for  a  dowry  ?  Could  the  com. 
mission  of  a  crime  make  us  happy  ?  No,  and  what* 
ever  fate  may  have  in  store  for  us,  let  us  endure  it  in 
the  confident  expectation  of  a  happier  futurity. 
There,  my  beloved,  I  shall  be  bound  by  no  vow^ 
bnt  that  of  eternal  fidelity  to  you.  There,  I  shall 
again  fly  to  your  arms,  innocent  and  tender  as  at 
tills  moment." 

Deeply  agitated,  riie  reclined  upon  his  bosom. 
Erlach  was  ^ent.  He  relied  upon  time  for  the  con. 
snmmation  of  his  wishes. 

Unfortunate  prejudice !  Maria  was  strong  enough 
to  struggle  against  her  own  inclinations,  against  the 
mterett  of  her  invincible  paesioB^  for  an  imaginary 
duty,  for  a  notion  displeasing  to  the  deity,  for  a  vow 
which  he  had  not  sanctf  oned :  bat  she  was  too  weak 
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to  defend  a  real  good^  tbe  fairest  gift  and  delight  ^f 
heareD,  against  ber  lore,  Maria  forgot  the  princi* 
^'point  of  her  threefold  tow. 

Ye  heroes  and  heroines  in  virtue,  can  ye  afford  na 
ladnlgence,  no  pardon  for  her  fall  ?  Have  jon  actn. 
ally  withstood  all  temptations,  all  trials,  all  the  al. 
Inrements  of  passion,  all  the  fascinations  of  sense, 
all  the  seductions  of  opportunity,  all  the  enchant* 
ments'of  privacy?  If  so,  then  cast  the  first  stone. 
But  no,  ye  cannot  be  strangers  to  pity.  Innocenqp, 
even  in  her  fall,  is  still  superior  to  scorn  and  con. 
tempt,  as  misfortune  ought  always  to  be. 

Erlach  and  Maria  scarcely  knew  what  they  had 
lost.  The  intoxication  of  all  their  senses  prevented 
reflection.  In  this  intoxication  they  continued  from 
dty  to  day.  It  resembled  the  state  of  a  sleep-walker, 
who  fearlessly  dances  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
because  he  does  not  see  it,  but  on  awaking  shrinks 
back  with  horror. 

Maria  discovered  that  she  was  pregnailt.  Erlach 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  support  her  sinking 
spirits.  He  now  himself  advised  her  to  have  recourse 
to  religion,  in  order  to  stifle  the  suggestions  of  des. 
pair.  Maria  at  length,  yielding  to  the  urgency  of 
circumstances,  and  the  imperious  laws  of  necessity, 
acquiesced  in  every  thing. 

It  was  Eriach's  intention  to  remove  her  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  possessed  a  charming  re* 
treat  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  He  was 
in  hopes  that  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  pacifying 
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her  by  degretif,  tad  in  recpnciling  himailf  wtA  har 
hj  his  affiectioiMitB  attontioss;  He  comsiiuilicated  la$ 
secret  to  some  of  his  friends,  on  whose  fidelity  hi 
could  relf  with  no  less  confidence  than  npon  th^f 
courage  and  resolution.  All  the  preparations  for 
flight  were  made  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  jndg« 
mcnt,  and  success  seemed  by  no  means  donbtfal. 
Maria,  disguised  in  male  apparel,  was  to  repair  at 
midnight  by  the  garden  gate  to  the  wood,  where 
Erlach  was  to  wait  for  her  with  a  carriage;  hb 
friends,  well  armed,  were  to  attend  him  on  horse* 
back,  and  thus  they  might  in  a  short  time  reach  the 
frontiers.  Erlach  submitted  thid  simple  plan  to 
Maria,  and  the  following  night  was  fixed  npon  for  its 
execution* 

When  it  was  dark,  Erlach  sent  Maria  the  clothes 
she  was  to  wear  by  his  servant,  who  had  already  ex« 
ecuted  other  commissions  of  that  kind  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. He  delitered  the  parcel  to  Maria  herself, 
together  with  the  billet,  in  which  Erlach  recommend* 
ed  to  her  certain  precautions,  and  which  overflowed 
with  raptures  on  account  of  tiieir  approaching 
union. 

At  the  appointed  hour  he  posted  himself,  with  his 
eoflipuuoos,  at  the  skirts  of  the  wood.  He  sofdy 
advaneed  to  the  garden«gate,  and  awaited  the  ded* 
sive  moment.  He  had  time  to  observe  the  convent  i 
he  discovered  to  his  snrprise  tiiat  Hghts  were  yet 
burning  fai  different  parts  of  it ;  he  also  thonght  Aat 
lie  eonid  perceive,  m  Ibe  apartmcats  of  the  abbess^ 
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wiipBMd  tarae^,  a  numiBg  to  and  tto^  wbi/dk^ 
litf  «iui&le  to  Accomnt  for.  His  boaom  wm  tiiil«n4 
i^  tfie  moti  painful  preaentiiDeDts.  At  leiig&  li|e 
Ml^tB  dinppMmd^  and  all  was  qniat  -Ha  tpok  ffMh 
coaiaga  nd  f radi  hope ^  bat.  -<lie  gate.  stiU .  ramaiaod 
liMdMd.  He  wandered  with  hit  friends  Ae  .whole 
ai^  about  the  convent,  till  dajr-break  obUgrf.  them 
to  ntire*  .>,.>.  * 

lUach  proceeded  in  silent  despair  to.liislodgiaga. 
■Be  caicvlated  all  the  possibilities,  and  none*  of  theai 
was  capable  of  dispelling  his  aazietj..  At  oiie  tiase 
he  condaded  that  erer j  thing  was.discorered,  and  la- 
mented Maria's  fate  mnch  more  .than  his  4>«n:  at 
aaotter  he  accused  her,  and  dreaded  her  donbts  and 
irresolution.  He  feared  to  ascribe  his  disappoint* 
meUt  to  her  fault,  and  yet  he  would  have;  preferred 
this  way  of  accounting  for  .it,  as  in  that  cap%  per- 
haps, all  would  not  hare  been  lost. 
.  To  put  an  end  to  his  suspense  he  hastened  as 
earij  as  possible  the  same  morning  to  the  couTent, 
but  was  informed  that  the  abbess  had  giren  orders 
that  he  should  not  be  admitted.  He .  repeated  his 
Tisits  again  atid  again,  but  with  no  better  success. 
He  wrote  to  Maria,  to  the  abbess,  but  nobody' would 
take  charge  of  his  letters.  His  .madness  suggested  a 
thousand  bold  expedients .  for  seeing  Maria,  but  in 
Tain ;  he  never  beheld  her  more. 

At  night  she  was  the  talk  of  all  the  d^.— 
The  whole  of  the  preceding  day  she  had  shewn  ao 
eaitraordinary  uneasiness,  which  the  abbess  conl^not 
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kelp  noticing ;  she  would  have  sent  for  a  pbjticiaiiy 
but  Maria  assured  her  that  she  was  quite  well.  Her 
anxiety  and  agitation  nevertheless  increased ;  she 
trembled  whenever  the  abbess  looked  at  her,  and 
started  every  time  the  door  opened  and  shut.  The 
abbess  advised  her  to  go  to  bed.  When  Maria  at- 
tempted to  rise  she  fell  back  senseless  into  the  chair. 
The  abbess  immediately  sent  for  a  physician,  who, 
however,  declared  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 
Maria  was  sensible  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
cautious,  lest  she  should  betray  herself,  and  en. 
deavoured  to  appear  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  abbess  went  once 
more  to  her  cell  to  inquire  how  she  did^  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Erlach's  servant  had  just  left  her.  On  her 
entrance  Maria  gave  a  loud  shriek  and  again  fainted. 
The  abbess  called  for  assistance,  and  while  the  others 
were  engaged  with  Maria,  she  opened  the  parcel,  in 
wluch  she  found  a  suit  of  roan^s  apparel,  and  read 
the  lullet  which  the  poor  girl  held  in  her  hand.  The 
whole  mystery  was  now  cleared  up.  She  flew  into 
the  most  violent  passion,  and  by  her  scolding  awoke 
Maria  from  her  swoon.  The  unfortunate  creature, 
unprovided  with  an  excuse,  confessed  in  her  first 
surprise  and  in  a  half  senseless  condition,  more  than 
the  abbess  had  yet  divined.  The  whole  convent  was 
in  an  uproar.  The  women,  like  furies,  fell  upon  the 
unfortunate  Maria  as  though  she  had  been  a  mur- 
derer, dashed  her  upon  the  floor,  and  amidst  curses  and 
tfxecfations,  stmck  and  kicked  her,  without  com- 
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paiiiaii  eUker  for  toielf  or  lier  innocent  offipridg* 
At  length  tbej  dragged  lier  brenthleis  into  a  snbter« 
raneoQS  dungeon,  whose  pestilential  atmosphensi^ 
mnch  more  than  pity,  induced  thtn  to  desbt  from 
fartiier  cruelties.  Doatii  alone  set  limits  to  tiieir 
Tengeance.  In  three  days  it  had  accomplished  its 
work.  Maria  ozplred  amidst  tortni;^  inezpressL* 
ble,  but  her  last  breatii  pronounced  the  name  of 
Erlach. 

Erlach  had  at  first  ezhaustsd  all  his  InTontiOB  to 
defise.some  eipedient  for  her  deliTeranoe.  .  He  was 
soon  seized  witii  a  Tiolent  fever..  He  was  in  a  de* 
plorable  state,  wUch  the  physidans  eonsidercd 
dangerous,  and  which  reduced  Us  friends  to  despair. 
On  the  third  day  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt,  his 
disorder  increased  ini4oleaee,  as  the  erening  ap« 
preached.  The  physidaa.  shook  Us  head*  All  at 
once  Erlach  sprung  from  his  bed,  with  an  impetn* 
osity  which  the  united  strength  of  all  the  persons 
who  were  present  was  unable  to  repress.  He  darted 
towards  the  door,  and  dropping  upon  one  knee,  ex* 
tended  his  arms  as  if  to  embrace  somebody. 

^^  O  God!''  he  exclaimed,  in  heart-rending  ac- 
cents ;  ^^  Maria,  is  it  you  ?  Tes,  Maria,  I  am  com« 
log;  I  will  follow  you  I" 

With  these  words  befell  senseless  on  the  floor.  It 
was  the  hour  of  deren,  and  at  this  Tery  moment 
Maria  expired. 

After  this  scene  Erlach  grew  much  weaker.  It 
was  regarded  as  a  temporary  derangement  of  intel*. 
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lect,  whidb  manifested  itself  iira  different  manner, 
and  at  a  different  time  from  what  it  generall  j  does  in 
Tiolent  fever,  Bnt  every  one  was  thrown  into  the 
utmost  astonishment,  when  the  following  night,  at 
the  very  same  hour,  the  paroxysm  returned  with  ex- 
actly the  same  symptoms :  this  was  regularly  repeat* 
ed  during  the  whole  of  his  illness.  In  the  day-time 
Erlach  was  in  general  tolerably  composed,  and  the 
physician  endeavoured,  by  powerful  medicines  to 
temper  hii  blood  towards  evening :  his  efforts,  how- 
ever, proved  of  little  avail.  No  sooner  did  the 
clock  strike  eleven,  than  the  apparition  of  his  Maria, 
in  her  suffering  attitude,  pointing  to  heaven,  and 
beckoning  him  to  follow  her,  presented  itself  to  hia 
imagination.  Such  indeed  was  his  debility,  that  he 
might  with  some  difficulty  be  detuned  in  bed :  but 
this  was  of  little  use.  The  exertions  of  the  whole 
body  were  equally  violent  and  debilitating,  and  the 
rest  of  the  night  was  passed  widiout  sleep.  If  he 
recovered  some  strength  during  the  day,  this  attack 
seldom  failed  to  throw  him  back  again  to  the  point 
from  which  he  had  set  out. 

His  recovery  was  of  course  extremely  slow :  but 
in  proportion  to  his  amendment  the  paroxysm  became 
weaker.  It  no  longer  manifested  itself  in  active  ex- 
pressioQs:  By  degrees  Erlach  ceased  to  speak  aloud 
when  the  apparition  was  present :  still  it  appeared  as 
regularly  as  before,  and  was  announced  by  his  fixed 
look,  eoavulsions,  and  violent  movements  in  all  the 
mumim^  by  profound  sighs,  and  by  tears.    At  such 
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tinm  he  pwfemd  beiiig  tlone,  and  hit  fikadl  nted 
to  iMTe  him  till  tlM  pttrozTtai  WM  orer,  tince  he  dii« 
plajed  BO  rnudi  fortit«de  aad  comporare  under  kli 
•slleringB. 

They  were  eDCoanged  bj  tiie  phjrridfea  to  hope 
that  it  would  gndualljr  wear  off.  They  eudeuToured 
to  diteri  him.  As  soon  aa  his  strength  permitted^ 
he  was  adTlsed  to  take  a  journey  to  his  friends  fa 
Switserland^  with  whom  he  passed  sereral  months. ' 

He  riiould  not  have  been  suiiiMPed  to  return  to  the 
place  which  rerlTed  such  harrowing^  recollections; 
and  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  his  reUtions.  Er« 
kch,  howerer,  couM  not  rest  till  h^  went  back.  His 
friends  peroeired  with  edneem  that  tlie  journey  had 
produced  no  alleHatite  of  Us  dkMie.  They  now 
had  recourse  to  a  diftrent  method.  Erlach  wis  fond 
of  concertsand.plays :  they  accoidingiy  took  Urn  more 
frequently  than  brfore  to  entertainments  of  that  kind. 
They  soon  obtained  access  for  him  into  almost  all 
companies  of  all  ranks,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  re. 
ceived,  and  to  whom  his  story  had  rendered  him  an 
object  of  interest. 

In  a  large  and  populous  city  there  is  always  some* 
thing  new,  and  no  want  of  opportunities  to  pass  the 
time.  Erlach  himself  now  sought  these  opportunl. 
ties,  not  out  of  complaisance,  or  to  shew  Us  grati* 
tude  for  the  attentions  of  his  friends,  but  from  prin. 
ciple.  There  were  times  when  he  thought  exactly  as 
they  did  of  his  condition.  He  was  then  thoroughly 
conrinced  that  his  imagination  was  diseased,  and  he 
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deemed  it  Ms  duty  to  emancipate  himself,  if  possible, 
Irom  its  inflaenoe.  .He  was  conscioas  that  he  could 
iMt  thii^  more  soberly  and  more  rationally  than  in 
such  hoars :  but  when  the  phantom  distinctly  present, 
ed  itself  at  the  usual  time  to  his  senses ;  when  it  pur- 
sued him  whithersocTer  he  went  to  avoid  it;  when  it 
appeared  as  well  in  the  midst  of  the  most  contivial 
company  as  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  he  then 
began  to  doubt  the  justice  of  his  former  reasoning. 
He  was  then  obliged  to  confess  that  this  was  some* 
thing  more  than  the  effect  of  imagination.  He  consi* 
dered  it  as  a  punishment  which  he  bad  deserved  by  the 
seduction  of  innocence;  be  accused  himself  as  tho 
viHlderer  of  his  Maria ;  he  threw  himself  in  despair 
at  the  feet  of  her  apparition,  imploring  her  pity  and 
her  pardon.  The  figure  again  vanished, — If,  indeed, 
it  was  a  punishment  inflicted  by  heaven  on  Erlach, 
who  will  not  be  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  greater* 
than  kis  crime?  Even  his  best  days  were  gloomy. 
At  no  time,  and  in  no  place,  was  the  evident  cloud 
of  melandioly  chased  from  his  brow,  though  he  took 
more  pains  to  conceal  it,  since  he  began  to  be  ashamed 
of  lus  situation.  In  whatever  company  he  was,  and 
whatever  pleasure  be  took  in  it,  he  always  withdrew 
previously  to  the  unfortunate  hour.  Habit  made  no 
diCurenoe:  he  never  could  become  habituated  to  it 

His  friends  had  never  turned  the  afiiur  into  jest, 
for  which  it  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  too  serious. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  had  long  desisted  from  their 
argwmt9  ttid  demonstrations,  especially  since  Er* 
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krch  perfectly  coincided  with  them.  Bat  still  Hieir 
pauDS  were  fruitless*  The  conclusicKS  of  $Al  iMt  im^ 
quiries  aod  demonstrations  was,  that  Erlach  appeikd 
to  facts.  Here,  indeed,  are  the  limits  of  all  phUosiK. 
phy — How  could  they  expect  much  from  the  hand  of 
lime  ?  The  evil  had  now  strnck  too  deep  root : 
almost  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Maria* 
With  tender  sympathy,  not  unmixed  with  concem^ 
they  all  looked  forward  to  the  return  of  that  day* 
Erlach  had  before.hand  invited  some  of  his  dearest 
and  most  intimate  friends  to  sup  with  him  in  the 
erening.  With  the  best  intentions,  they  projected 
a  plan,  for  the  execution  of  which  this  ifiTitation  af« 
forded  them  a  most  favourable  opportunity*  They 
concetved  that  as  nothing  else  proved  of  any  effect, 
his  wild  imagination  ought  to  be  attacked  with  its- 
own  weapons,  and  this  was  the  object  of  their  «n« 
dertaking. 

Most  of  the  Swiss  officers  had  formerly  bees  accos* 
tomed  to  dine  together  in  a  tavern  in  the  saburbs. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Ma» 
ria,  Erlach  had  several  times  made  the  observation, 
that  Joanna,  their  host^s  daughter,  bore  »  strikiuf^ 
resemblance  to  her  in  stature  and  figure.  Since  his 
misfortune  and  illness,  they  had,  out  of  attentioB  and 
delicacy  towards  him,  frequented  another  house,  and 
Joanna  was  forgotten.  They  now  recollected  her 
again,  and  on  her  co-operation  depended  their  whole 
project.  They  procured  a  dress  exactly  like  that  af 
the  nuns  in  the  Dominicaa  convent.    Ch&d  ia  this 
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inliit,  Joanna^  who  would  then  resemble  Maria  iii 
mtery  point,  was  to  appear  at  the  well-known  hour 
on  the  anirfTersary  of  her  death  to  Erlach  in  the  proi. 
sencflr  of  his  friends.  They  expected  that  in  his  con* 
fusion  he  would  not  detect  the  artifice, 

Maria  was  this  time  to  address  him.  In  a  faint 
Toice  she  was  to  inform  him  that  the  period  of  her 
pumshment  was  now  orer ;  that  she  appeared  to  him 
Aat  night  for  the  last  time ;  that  she  forgaye  him. 
She  was  to  conjnre  him  to  be  tranquil,  but  not  to 
forget  her ;  to  declare  that  she  still  loved  him,  and 
that  if  he  shewed  fortitude  and  patience,  his  love 
would  be  rewarded,  and  they  should  meet  agun.  Sh^ 
was  then  suddenly  to  disappear. 

Another  point  which  required  attention  was  to 
decdire  Erlach  on  this  unfortunate  day  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  time,  that  he  might  not  retire  too  early, 
or  request  the  company  to  leave  him.  His  friends 
took  care  not  to  leave  him  a  moment  alone,  or  wiA. 
out  amusement.  In  the  afternoon  they  persuaded 
him  to  take  a  walk  along  the  ban^  of  the  Meuse. 
Immediately  on  their  return  they  rat  down  to  table. 
It  was  half  past  eight  o'clock ;  though  the  time-piece 
in  Eriach*s  room  pointed  exactly  to  eight,  having 
been  put  back  by  his  servant,  who  was  in  the  secret. 
Erlach  wondered  that  it  was  so  early;  but  as  the 
watches  of « the  company  agreed  with  the  time«keeper, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  deception. 

All  thoughts  of  the  time  soon  banished.    The  con- 
versation was  anioMftd,  and  turned  upon  the  most 
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ibterest  subjects.  Erlach  had  been  the  whole  day  as 
•calm  and  serene  as  possible :  the  wine  made  him  more 
cheerful  than  he  had  been  for  a  considerable  time. 
So  deeply  did  the  conversatioa  engage  tiie  whole 
party,  that  his  friends  themselYes  were  astonished  how 
it  coukl  be  so  late,  when  Erlachj  looking  up  at  the 
time-keeper,  exclaimed  with  surprise,  .^^  Only  half 
4iast  ten  ?  Impossible  I''  He  rose  in  great  agitation 
from  his  chair,  paced  the  room  several  times  wMb 
liasty  step,. returned  to  his  place,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  door.  The  rest  o/  the  company  strove  to 
continue  the  conversation.  It  was  actually  eleven, 
though  the  time.piece  pointed  exactly  to  half  past  ten. 
A  feir  minutes  elapsed  before  the  door  opened,  and 
Joanna  entered  in  the  figure  of  Maria.  For  a  mo. 
ment  Erlach  remained  motionless  as  before  ;  hei  then 
leaned  forward,  extended  his  arms  convulsively  to. 
wards  the  door,  and  exclaimed'iii  the  tone  of  despair, 
<^  O  God!  O  God!  is  not  one  sufficient?  Must 
there  be  tw6  ?*'  So  saying  he  fell  senseless  on  the 
floor.  • 

His  incurable  Imagination  had  not  suffered  him  to 
be  deceived  in  regard  to  the  time.  The  agitation 
with  which  he  sprung  from  his  chair  announced  it 
but  too  correctly.  When  Joanna  entered,  the  usual 
apparition  had  already  been  for  some  minutes  before 
him. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Erlach  was  brought 
to  himself.  He  was  again  seized  with  ayiolent  fever, 
and  survived  the  event  but  a  vevp  few  days. 
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THE  ROBBER. 

•  ■  ■        »  ,  ^  -  ■     « 

Familt  affairs  obliged  me  to  undertake  a  joumej 
to  the  monntatnaus  iiegion  of  Bohemia,  aad  I  arriT^ 
without  .the  -slightest  accident  at  the  estate  of  mj 
uncle  in  that  kingdom.  There  I  used  generally  to 
spend  the  evening  in  walking.  In  one  of  tiiese 
'  perambulations  night  overtook  me  in  a  wood  border- 
ing on  my  uncle*s  domain,  and  extending  on  the 
contrary  side  to  a  chain  of  mountains.  Mj  imagi. 
nation  was  so  occupied  with  the  idea  of  my  nattve 
land,  and  the  dear  objects  I  had  left  behind,  that  I 
wandered  unconsciously  from  the  path.  On  awaking 
from  this  delicious  dream,  I  found  that  I  had  totally 
lost  my  way  ;  all  my  endeavours  to  regain  the  right 
track -were- unavailing,  and  such  was  my  situation, 
when  I  heard  a  sudden  rustling  nearme  in  the  thicket. 
On  raising  my  eyes,  a  man  stood  by  my  side,  and  in- 
quired whither  I  was  going?  •  I  replied  that  I  had 
lost  my  way,  and  at  the  same  time  mentioned  the 
name  of  my  uncle's  mansion,  re|uesting  him  to  con- 
duct me  the  nearest  road  to  it.  He  paused  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  answered: — ^^  'Tis  a  great  way, 
and  I  cannot  possibly  conduct  you  now ;  but  if  yon 
will  accept  of  a  night's  lodging  in  my  house,  follow 
me."  I  hesitated  nqt  a  moment  to  accept  this  proposal. 
He  walked  along  by  my  side  in  profound  silence, 
•answered  none  of  my  questions,  and  appeared  to  be 
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quite  absorbed  in  thought.  At  length  he  said: — 
^'  You  have  not  been  long  in  this  kingdom."—- 
^^  No,"  replied  I,  ^^  but  who  made  you  acquainted 
with  my  situation  ?"  *^  Yourself."  I  stood  still, 
and  looked  at  him  with  fhe  utmoirt  astonishment. 
'^*  Myself,'*  erieft  I,  in  amaze.  "  Yes,  yourself ; 
this  "t^ood  is  frequented  by  rubbers,  and  yon  tfeem  not 
to  Ire  affaid.'*  "  Why  should  I  be  afraid,  I  have 
noiflking  about  me  that  can  be  of  any  value  to  rolu^ 
bers  ?"  He  now  grasped  my  hand  with  eagerness.' 
**  Young  man,"  said  he,  *'  you  have  nothing  to  fear"; 
'the  robbers  hi  this  wood  never  commit  murder." 

Amidst  this  conversation  we  arrived  at  the  door  of 
Yi-liabitation,  contealed  in  a  deep  recess  of  the  wood. 
lUty  companion  knocked  three  times ;  a  rou^  voice 
cried  from  within—**  Who  is  there  ?"  "  A  son  bf 
night,"  was  thfe  reply  of  my  conductor. 

The  door  opened ;  I  saw  myself,  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  in  a  spacious  apartment,  painted  black;  the 
^alls  were  decorated  with  arms ;  a  few  chairs,  and 
two  tables,  composed  the  whole  of  the  furniture. 
One  of  them  i^tood  beneath  a  looking-glass,  w^ 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  upon  it  lay  aliuman 
skull. 

**  Jacob,"  said  my  companion,  to  a  man  with  a 
frightful  physiognomy,  ^^  make  a  fire  in  the  chimney, 
knd  bring  provision  for  my  guest." 

In  a  few  moments  a  lire  blazed  on  the  hearth ;  he 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  wc  seated  ourselves  before 
it.     I  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  dt 
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eziMPiAiBg  tUi  e%i990fi3iymry  map*    I  i^oat  caadidly 

Gcmfess  thtit  I  ner^  beh«id  a  jb^tq  petfeet  model  of 

mauler  )beaii^7^  tot  O^Ter  were  the  cliMractera  of  die 

siBOftt  pr«foiind  6<MrrQw  APdftffliciioa  sq  legijbljr  ioscriXM 

«d  on  any  hrew* 

.  Up  soioiier  did  ear  fionyersatioA  commence,  thaa 

esteem  and  asAi^viahipent  totok  possession  of  mj  soul. 

IBiltQWBwkile  a  clock  that  istpodift^he  uext  room  struck 

ftwelYie,  «Ad  at  itUe  same  time  I  heard  the  report  of  a 

nan  from  vithoujt.     I  ^started.     ^'  That  is  the  sigmJi 

:tor  dinoar,"    said  my  host;    ''  yfe  turn   day  mto 

juigktj  aqd  Di^t  ipto  daj.     You  will  sit  down  with 

the  refuse  of  mankind,  with  a  baad  of  robbers,  but 

/oa  hare  nodung  to  fear.    At  the  table  of  kings 

^Mi  may  often  eat  with   greater  Tiilains;  and  the 

rights  of  Jiospitality  are  with  us  sacred  and  inriola* 

ble."     He  took  me  by  the  hand  ;  a  table  was  spread 

beneath  a  moss^rey  oak  in  the  front  of  the  hut.     I 

seated  myself  beside  my  host ;  eighteen  other  persons 

partook  of  the  simple  repast,  seasoned  only  by  the 

narratives  of  the  leader.     All  listened  attentively  to 

hUn ;  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  construed  into 

the  slightest  bireach  of  decorum,  but  the  copversation 

was  such  as  you  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  most 

polished  private  houses. 

The  repast  being  finished,  I  returned  with  my 
former  companion  alone  to  the  apartment  we  had 
iquitted.  Our  cou>versation  was  renewed,  but  not 
with  the  same  vivacity.  My  host  had  become  more 
iprave,  and  all  that  he  now  said  bore  the  character  of 
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liMil  bdour  of  Mi  vMniy'  ivd  ^«t  tonga  uksi 
^'Wkf  tUd  jov  chnito  M|ulfc$  tint  cblovr  nakci^oiie 
mAj  Mid  It  b.'ewr  datj'  (o  be  islMifil/'  <<  Tonian 
lil^t  if  70a  ipeak  of  yojindf,  bat  as/or  me,  I  •knov- 
jVf'<0Bl7  bjr-iiMMf;  te  M';ilttt  eenMUioBiini  Igog 
bin :».  itifMieiw  ToaJtook  at  tteMwalh;  tbeir 
blaekeelowrcscltes  Twr  svrpriw. -It^iiilMieelMr  . 

U-my  AitB»  aad Ok!  Oat  It  were  alio  Om  cohMa||L 

ef  mf  beaiJt  !**  <^  An.  extiaoidinarj  wUk  V^  <<  IflP 
oalj  appears  so  to  yea.  With  a  black  heart  I  had 
peibaps  been  happj,  now  I  am  wretched,'  inexpres* 
siblj, wretched!  All  mj  riches  eoosist  In  yonder 
skidl  (at  the  same  time  pointing  to  It  with  a  terrific 
look  and;  distorted  featnres).  It  b  my  all,*'  ooiia 
Honed  he;  ^'  when  In  the  hoars  of  serionsme^Mu 
tion  I  stand  before  it,  and  the  thoaght  tibat  I  ^oo 
sfialL  cease  to  exist  arises  in  my  seal,  then  alone  am  I 
rich,  richer  than  year  princes^  or  the  greatest  of 
fortune's  favourites.  They  lose,  I  gain ;  to  them 
death  is  terrible,  to  me  it  is  a  blessing.  Oh,  there 
are  moments  in  which  it  would  be  happiness  to  be 
deprived  of  reajson,  a  fearful  truth,  which  In  the  days 
of  prosperity  I  could  uot  have  believed.*'  The  clock 
now  struck  two.  My  host  shuddered.  <^  Already 
so  late  ?"  said  he,  and  added  in  a  milder  tone  :-— 
^^  Pardon  me,  stranger,  for  having  so  long  deprived 
you  of  your  rest ;  in  that  room  my  bed  is  prepared 
for  you;  sleep  and  be  not  afraid."  I  cordially 
grasped  his  right  hand,    <^  Yon  have  told  me  too 
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much,"  said  I;   ^^  yon  IwTe  excited  my  cariosity; 
may  I  intreat  you  to  commanicate  to  me  your  history?'* 

^^  My  history,  replied  he,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
^^  would  not  Inll  you  to  pleasing  dreams  ;  it  would 
make  the  hair  of  yoar  head  stand  on  end,  it  would 
cause  you  to  repent  your  request,  and  never  will  I 
violate  the  rights  of  hospitality,  I  wish  my  guests 
to  sleep  in  peace  beneath  my  roof.  But  to-morrow, 
before  you  depart,  you  shall  hear  the  history  of  my 
life— short,  but  not  agreeable  as  a  moment  of  plea, 
sure." 

I  went  and  threw  myself  upon  the  bed,  but  was 
nnable  to  sleep.     From  time  to  time  I  heard  a  noise 
in  the  hut,  and  then   again   profound  silence.     At 
last  the  clock  struck  five ;  I  could  restrain  myself  no 
longer,  sprung  up  from  the  bed,  and  opened  the  door 
of  the  chamber.     My  host  was  still  seated  before  the 
cMmney,    with  his   eyes  fixed  on  the  extinguished 
ashes.     ^^  You  have  not  slept,"   said  he  :  ^^  Is  this 
dwelling  doomed  to  chase  sleep  from-  every  eye?" 
He  then  made  me  sit  down  beside  him,  and  a  simple 
rustic  breakfast  soon  made  its  appearance.    Our  con* 
versation  was  of  considerable  length.     It  was  about 
seven  o'clock  when   I  prepared  to  depart;  for  I 
would  not  for  the  wealth  of  both  the  Indies  have 
reminded  him  of  a  promise  which  seemed  to  give  him  so 
much  pain.     ^^  Then  you  are  going,"   said  he.     ^^  I 
must,"  replied  I ;  ^^  at  home  all  my  friends  will  be 
under  apprehensions  on  my  account."     ^^  You  are 
right;    for  they   know  that  this  is  the  retreat  of 
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dMftwA:MM»j^  .;l%ikall:4XM  0r«r  iitt  a 
ny  life,  whicli  cannot  bate  an  j  interest  for  you,  .«od 
•hall  1m%io  aly  iiaiinil«rewidi  my  iaaffaig  Aa  acaie. 
aiy,.'  <Ni  jmy.  imturn  I  aadtTed  ,|romotioa,  and<la« 
liir  yaart  hod Ih^lurest fNrotpaol; of  feaing.Mllai  t» 
oaind«ot^3ielM0f  llbeafiate.  inaMW}k.trida  awaydl 
AaboioBiiof  ny  fatbar^ .  he  lofeine  only  baeanai 
wif  fMrqgaetilTO.  4Ble(fatftan  «na:  flattering  tm  4)hat  par* 
■ion.  Snoli  ^a#v  aiy:  akoadtMn ;  ijiQiioan4ad  'witk 
biiiliaat  pro§pe6t8, 1,  arrogftai  boy,' imagined  thai  I 
ooald  Mad  the  book  of  fntanty,  foiigetfnl  tiiat  the 
wisest  of  jnen  cannot  predict  ivith  certainty  the  events 
of  the.nextminntaw  I  saw  a  y4Mwg  female  belonging 
to  the  lower  class  of  the  people.  Thatlaeaplicabie 
passion  whidi  has  piecipitaied  maay  an  nsef a!  staites« 
aswS)  many  a  faliant  warrior^  from  the  pinnacle  of 
gjkkry,  took  lentire  paasesuon  of  my  heart  At  fiist 
I  employed  every  possible  expedient  to  snbdue  her 
idrtue.  She  retpnlsed  me  with  contempt,  and  the  fire 
burned  still  more  innely*  I  threw  myself  at  the 
Ipet  of  myikther)  «ad  implored  his  consent  to  onr 
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uriiok*  ^  Are  yon  vmAi*  tkandeMdlie,  splindfig  im 
from  liiih  2  ^  a  -irab  from  tibe  ficnm  of  tbe  |leople,  mj* 
daagbter.iiulacir  I  ratber  iDOuld  I  see  you  and' bet  on 
tke  gatiows  tiuui  ait  die  dtar.^  What  room  had  I  aow 
far  hmpei  Half  a  year  passed  away;  I  saw  her 
Mdom,  bat  my  puHsion  didly  increased  in  yiolenoe. 
In  more  tranquil'  koun,  I  certainly  advanced  every 
possible  objection  that  could  be  made  agimvst  such 
sa  onion  ;  bat  what  influence  has  cold  reason  over  -t 
heart*  replete  wl&  glowing  passions  ?  Vanquished  at 
length  in  this  conflict,  I  fled  with  her  to  one  of  tiio 
remotest  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  hand 
of  l3ie  priest  nmted  us.  With  the  littie  money  liiad 
taken  wkk  me  I  purchased  a  small  farm.  Hera 
Rosalia  and  myself  lived  by  the  labour  of  owr  handB^ 
These,  these  were  the  halcyon  days  of  my  life  !  Be* 
neifth  tke  lowly  roof  of  my  cottage  I  enjoyed  greater 
happiness  dian  the  prince  with  his  diadem,  or  tho 
hero  crowned  with  laurels.  But  let  us  hasten  orer 
these  scenes.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  I  pressed 
a  pledge  of  our  love  to  my  bosom,  and  for  two  moro 
blissful  years,  continued  to  taste  the  delights  of  cott. 
jngal  and  paternal  love,  out  of  the  cup  of  human 
felicity.  One  evening  on  my  return  from  the  chace, 
I  found  toiy  father  at  home  with  my  wife.  This 
spectacle  excited  sensations  which  it  is  impossible  to 
express.  Rosalia,  penetrated  with  gratitude,-  was 
embracing  his  knees,  my  little  boy  was  bathing  his 
band  with  tears  of  infantine  love.  Joy  threw  me 
senseless  on  his  bosom,  for  his  consent  was  alono 
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.Watiting  to  complete  the  measure  of  mj  happinesff. 
In  a  word,  it  was  the  greatest  festiyal  that  filial  love 
and  gratitude  erer  celebrated.  But  pardon  me, 
stranger,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  proceed.  In  three 
dajs  my  wife  and  child  died  of  poison,  given  them  bj 
my  father  ;  and  on  the  fourth  ^ed  that  father  by  the 
dagger  of  his  son  !  Adieu,  stranger." 

He  pressed  my  hand  at  parting ;  the  copious  tears 
trickled  from  his  large  blue  eyes,  and  attested  the 
truth  of  his  narrative.  ''  Adieu !  that  was  the 
skull  of  my  wife."  I  departed ;  at  the  door  I  stop, 
pcd,  and  once  more  turned  towards  him.  ''  Will 
you  never  return  again  to  the  society  of  men  ?"-— ^ 
^^  Never:  all  that  could  impart  felicity  is  consigned 
to  the  grave  ;  and,  besides,  I  am  more  serviceable  here 
than  I  should  be  among  you.  I  am  the  captain  of  a 
band  of  robbers ;  now  they  only  venture  to  plun- 
der, whereas  were  it  not  for  me  they  would  assured, 
ly  murder  too." 

I  left  him,  and  accompanied  by  his  servant,  arrived 
at  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  whence  I  easily  found  my 
way  back  to  the  mansion  of  my  uncle.' 

Most  certainly  there  are  men  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crimes,  who  are  proudly  condemned  by  the  multitude, 
but  who,  were  we  acquainted  with  their  history, 
would  not  only  be  found  deserving  of  indulgence  but 
perhaps  of  esteem. 
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MORAL,  HISTORICAL,  and  SENTIMENTAL. 

* 

LOVE  AND  VENGEANCE. 

JL  HE  Marchioness  de  Gange  was  the  daughter  and 
only  child  of  M.  de  Roussan,  of  Ayignon,  in  France, 
and  was  heiress  to  the  property  of  her  grandfather, 
amounting  to  half  a  million  of  livres.^  Previous  to 
her  nfeftrriage  she  was  called  MademoiscJHe  de  Chateau- 
blanc,  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  her  estates.  In 
the  year  1640,  being  then  only  thirteen,  she  was 
married  to  the  Marquis  de  Castcllanne,  who  was  not 
less  distinguished  for  -  the  excellent  qualities  of  his 
head  and  heart,  than  for  his  illustrious  birth  and  per. 
sonal  advantages.  His  youthful  wife  became  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age.  Her  portrait  was 
painted  by  the  celebrated  Mignard,  whp,  on  account 
of  his  long  residence  at  Rome,  went  by  no  other 
name  than  Mignard  the  Roman,  and  this  performance 
was  accounted  one  of  the  master. pieces  of  that  artist. 
With  such  transcendent  charms,  Madame  de  Castel. 
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lanne  united  suc^  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  sncb 
grace  in  every  thing  she  did,  as  rendered  her  irresisti- 
bly  fasciu^ing. 

Her  beauty  made  a  strong  impression  on  Lonis 
XIV.  who  was  then  in  the  first  flower  of  youth,  and 
who  spoke  of  her  in  the  warmest  terms  of  admira- 
tion. The  celebrated  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
was  just  at  that  period  at  the  French  court,  and  de- 
dared  that  in  all  the  countries  which  she  had  visited, 
she  had  not  met  with  a  female  who  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  beautiful  Provengale  (the  uppellatioti 
by  which  Madame  Castellanne  was  univaitally  known) 
and  that,  had  nature  made  her  of  the  other  sex,  she 
would  have  devoted  her  heart  and  afifections  to  that 
engaging  woman. 

The  excellence  of  the  character  of  Madame  de 
Castellanne  corresponded  with  the  charms  of  her  per- 
son. Her  understanding  was  rather  sound  tfaaa  bril- 
liant. She  was  fond  of  social  in tercoiirie,  and  her 
heart  never  failed  to  sympathize  in  the  iriisfortunes  of 
others. 

Her  husband  was  commander  of  one  of  the  French 
gallies  which  were  wrecked  in  the  Sicilian  sea,  and 
lost  his  life  on  that  occasion.  Domestic  afii^rs  soon 
afterwards  summoned  the  Marchioness  to  Avignon. 
There  the  fair  widow  was  soon  surrounded  with  ad. 
mirers,  whom  her  charms  and  her  large  fortune 
chained  at  her  feet.  Love  declared  in  favour  M.  de 
Lenide,  Marquis  de  Gauge,  Baron  de  Languedec,  and 
Governor  of  St.  Andre,  a  young  man  of  good  abili. 


tiep^  and  of  a  most,  respectable  familjr.  No  matdi 
could  appear  more  suitable.  At  the  period  of  their' 
union,  in  1658,  the  Marchioness  was  Jlirenty.two, 
and  her  husband,  who  was  two  years  younger,,  was 
considered  the  handsomest  man  in  the  pro^ncie.  Hm 
first  years  of  their  marriage  were  crowned  with  hap* 
piness.  The  Marquis  scarcely  ever  quitted  his  wife, 
to  whom  be  was  most  tenderly  attached,  and  the  fe- 
licity of  the  Marchioness  centered  in  a  husband  whom 
she  adored.  Two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  were 
the  pledges  of  thdr  mutual  affection. 

Such  was  the  enviable  situation  of  this  happy  fa- 
mily for  a  considerable  time,  till  at  length  the  Mar- 
quis begMi  to  be  weary  of  domestic  seclusion,  and  to 
seek  society  abroad.  His  wife,  to  enliven  the  soli* 
tude  in  which  she  was  left  hjr  die  absence  of  the  Mar. 
quis,  paid  visits  and  received  company.  Though  she 
carefully  avoided  tikose  persons  of  the  other  sex  on 
whom  her  beauty  seemed  to  make  an  impression,  yet 
all  her  discretion  could  not  protect  her  from  the  jea- 
lousy  of  her  husband.  He  was,  indeed,  himself 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  and  sensible  of  the  injus- 
tioe  of  his  suspicions  ;  but  they  had  at  length  the  ef. 
feet  of  during  his  temper.  The  domestic  hi^piness 
which  the  Marchioness  had  once  enjoyed  was  now 
converted  into  grief,  and  the  former  attentions  of  her 
h^usband  iuto  unkindaeis  and  severity. 

The  Marquis  de  Gange  had  three  brothers.  The 
eldest  wfMS  the  Count  de  Gauge,  Colonel  of  a  regi. 
n^t  of  dragoons.    The  second,  the  Abb6  de  Gangf^ 


who  acts  a  principal  part  in  the  sequd  of  #ii8  his* 
tory,  possessed  great  abilities,  which  he  exerted  only 
in  accompliihing  plans  of  yillainy.  He  was  familiar 
with  every  kind  of  depravity,  and  though  he  be- 
longed to  mo  ecclesiastical  order,  he  had  assumed  the 
itbit,  thinking  it  the  best  cloak  to  conceal  his  ex. 
cesses  from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Of  an  imperious 
disposition,  he  was  desirous  of  reducing  every  thing 
to  a  conformity  with  his  will  and  his  sentiments.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  violent  in  his  passions,  and  ca. 
pable  of  perpetrating  the  greatest  enormities.  What 
rendered  him  particularly  dangerous  was  his  cunning 
^nd  his  incredible  proficiency  in  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion. Nobody  could  appear  more  honourable,  more 
amiable,  more  obliging,  more  insinuating,  than  he 
when  it  suited  his  purpose. 

The  Chevalier  de  Gauge  was  a  man  of  inferior  ca- 
pacity, made  to  be  guided  by  others,  and  to  pursue 
the  path  of  virtue  or  vice  according  to  the  bias  his 
mind  received  from  those  with  whom  he  associated. 
His  brother,  the  Abbe,  governed  him  with  arbitrary 
sway.  He  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  explain 
the  reasons  why  he  imposed  on  him  this  or  that  in. 
junction  ;  but  he  had  the  art  to  conceal  from  the 
Chevalier  the  power  which  he  exercised  over  him,  so 
that  the  latter  imagined  that  he  acted  from  his  own 
impulse,  while,  in  fact,  he  was  only  the  puppet  of  the 
Abbe. 

This  artful  villain  had  likewise  contrived  to  gain  an 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  Marquis.     He  had 
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inspired  him  with  such  an  idea  of  his  personal  at. 
tachmeiit,  and  of  his  extraordinary  abilities,  that  the 
Marquis  had  entrusted  him  with  the  manHgcment  of 
his  estates,  and  the  care  of  keeping  up  the  splen- 
dour of  his  house.  In  a  word,  the  Marquis  w&s  only 
the  nominal,  while  the  Abbe  was  the  real  master  of 
his  possessions. 

When  the  Abb6  had  brdught  things  to  this  pass, 
he  took  up  his  residence,  together  with  the  Cheysu 
Her,  in  the  house  of  their  brother.  No  sooner  did 
he  enjay  an  opportunity  of  closely  contemplating  the 
charms  of  his  sister.in  law,  than  he  conceived  the  most 
violent  passion  for  her.  As  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  restrain  his  passions,  and  moreover  flattered  him. 
self  that,  with  the  authority  which  he  had  acquired 
in  his  brother's  house,  the  Marchioness  was  completely. 
in  his  power,  he  gave  full  scope  to  this  criminal  in. 
clination. 

He  resolved  to  commence  his  attacks  by  endea. 
Touring  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  good  graces. — 
He  so  thoroughly  satisfied  the  Marquis  respecting  the 
virtiie  and  fidelity  of  his  wife,  that  the  latter  restored 
to  her  his  confidence  and  esteem.  The  Abb6  was  so- 
licitous  that  his  sister.in.Iaw  should  know  to  whoir 
she  was  indebted  for  the  return  of  her  former  fcli. 
city,  and  therefore  took  an  opportunity  to  inform 
her  that  it  was  his  work,  and  the  effect  of  the  power 
which  he  possiissed  over  her  husband,  whose  will  and 
passions  he  could  guide  as  he  pleased.  The  Mar. 
chionesB  was  very  sorry  to  owe  such  an  important 
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obligatioii  to  a  man  for  whom,  at  the  rery  first  sight, 
she  had  conceired  an  insuperable  aversion.  Though 
ignorant  of  his  character,  she  had  formed  a  correct 
opinion  of  it,  and  was  afraid  that  he  would  make  a 
bad  use  of  the  service  he  had  rendered.  What  tended 
to  confirm  her  in  this  apprehension  was,  his  having 
himself  taken  care  to  acquaint  her  with  the  circum. 
stance :  for  to  mention  a  kindness  you  have  per. 
formed,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  demand  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  it. 

She  thanked  him  in  that  tone  of  empty  compli. 
ment  which  is  rather  the  expression  of  customary 
eirility,  than  of  the  sentiments  of  Hie  heart,  but 
with  such  coldness  that  it  was  easy  to  perceive  how 
Bttle  the  latter  were  conneoted  with  the  wotds  that 
fell  from  her  lips. 

The  Abb6  was  vexed  that  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  his  design  to  inspire  his  sister-in-law  with  grati. 
tude,  as  he  calculated  that  this  sentiment  would  pave 
the  way  to  others  of  a  more  tender  kind.  His  va. 
nity  however  persuaded  him  that  he  should  attain  this 
object  more  readily  by  his  personal  efforts ;  but  all 
his  gallantries  and  attentions,  all  the  flattering  things 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  season  his  conversa. 
tion,  experienced  no  other  return  than  indifference 
and  common  civility.  At  length  he  resolved  to  de- 
clare himself  without  reserve,  that  he  might  know 
what  he  had  to  expect. 

The  Marchioness  went  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the 
country-seat  of  one  of  her  friends ;  the  Abb6  fol- 


lowed  her  thither;  He  was  uniyersall  j  known  to  bo 
excellent  company,  and  was  teceiYed  with  joy.  The 
desire  of  pleasing  his  sister.in.law  made  him  still  more 
amiable  than  usual. 

The  ladies  resolved  to  partake  in  the  diversion  of 
hunting.  The  Abb6  .offered  to  perform  the  part  of 
groom  to  the  Marchioness.  He  sought  and  found  a^ 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  her  unmolested.  He 
then  began  to  make  an  ingenuous  declaration  of  his 
passion.;  but  BOt  accompanied  with  that  timid  reserve 
which  Is  the  inseparable  attendant  of  genuine  love. 
The  Marchioness  shewed  no  signs  of  anger ;  this 
would  perhaps  have  given  the  audacious  Abb6  room 
for  hope ;  but  she  assumed  the  cold  air  and  tone  which 
betrayed  contempt,  or  at  least  indifierence.  ''  You 
may  conceive,"  replied  she,  ^^  how  such  a  woman 
as  I  am,  and  as  you  know  me  to  be,  must  receive  such 
a  compliment.  Say  to  yourself  what  I  ought  to  say 
to  you,  and  spare  me  the  trouble  ?"  '^ 

The  Abbe,  stung  to  the  quick  with  this  reproof, 
assumed  a  different  tone.  ^^  Do  you  know.  Madam," 
flaid  he,  ^^  that  your  happiness  is  in  my  hands,  and 
that  it  depends  only  upon  me  to  make  you  the  most 
wretched  creature  in.  the  universe.  The  happiness 
which  you  now  enjoy  is  my  work,  and  I  can  destroy 
it  agidn.  If  your  own  peace  and  mine  be  dear  to 
you,  take  care  not  to  make  us  enemies.  Return  my 
tenderness,  and  then  you  may  depend  on  serene  and 
happy  days." 

^^  If  you  have  loved  me,  Sir,"  rejoined  the  Mar- 
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olitonfBix,  «*  n«w  learn  to  esteem 
<hi«  proiiprrtN  nro  which  your  mensem  present  to  mj 
viowt  1^(111  1  would  rather  sncrifice  iny  happineai  aad 
|)rAco  (hnn  purohano  them  at  the  ex  pence  of  my  Tir. 
Inf".  I  nuut  bodlilcs  confcii,  that  if  I  were  capable  of 
!iiioh  ^iHiknrM«  you  would  be  the  last  person  for 
^h«%M'  Mikf>  1  should  Imb  guilty  of  it/' 

Tho  oout'ludlufi  wordH  humbled  thelorer,  witiiout 
v^Hi^t  h(m  of  hill  ))asiion,  or  inducing  him  to  desist 
f^^m  h\^  protfunions.  When  he  had  recovered  from 
^(«  (iiirpriiic,  ho  took  fresh  courage  and  new  hope, 
HfiMoriitg  himHoIf  that  by  redoubling  his  politeness 
uml  tiHnillons  ho  should  at  length  shake  the  yirtue  of 
thr  Mari'hUuitHis.  The  latter,  therefore,  continued 
hit^njoY  her  happiness,  though  her  antipathy  to  its 
iiiilhor  had  !tu»tainod  no  diminution,  and  carefully 
a^oUUnl  ail  opportunities  of  smug  him  alone. 

rho  I'hotdlior,  on  his  \vtLfU  was  not  less  enamoured 
(hun  his  brother  ;  but  the  niildnc^  of  his  character 
rcndorod  his  society  more  agnvablo  to  the  Marchio- 
ness ;  she  even  made  him  the  confidant  of  many  things 
which  interested  her  heart.  At  the  same  time  the  sen- 
timent she  felt  for  him  had  no  resemblance  to  lore, 
but  the  comparison  which  she  made  in  her  mind  be. 
twccn  the  Chevalier  and  the  Abbe  was  entirely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former. 

This  affability  of  his  sister-in.law  gave  him  some 
hopes.  The  Abbe  kept  an  attcntiye  eye  on  both  ; 
he  at  first  concei?ed  that  the  Chevalier  had  gained  the 
good  graces  of  the  Marchioness,  but  soon  discovered 


thai  he  had  no  mor«  chance  of  Bubdukig  her  Tirtue 
than  himself,  Wb  foresaw  that  the  power  which  he 
possessed"  over  the  CheTalier  would  run  the  risk  of 
being  diminished  hy  his  passion.  He  therefore  had 
veeoorse  to  stratagem,  and  thus  addressed  him : — 
■^^  We  are  both  in  love  with  our  brother?s  wife  ;  let 
ns  not  stand  in  each  other^s  waj ;  I  am  the  master 
over  my  passion,  and  can  sacrifice  it  to  you.  But 
after  you  hare  tried  your  fortune,  if  yon  fail  of  sue. 
cess,  desist  and  make  room  for  me ;  let  us  promise 
not  to  disagree  about  a  woman."  They  gate  each 
•dier  their  hands,  and  the  contract  was  ratified. 

The  Chevalier,  haying  got  rid  of  such  a  formidable 
rival,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
Marchioness.  She  accepted  his  civilities  and  atten- 
tions till  she  began  to  suspect  his  motives ;  but  no 
sooner  did  she  discover  them  than  she  behaved  to  him. 
with  such  coldness,  that  the  Chevalier  had  not  the 
courage  to  acknowledge  his  passion.  Despairing  of 
ever  being  able  to  overcome  the  aversion  of  his 
sister-in-law,  he  took  the  resolution  to  smother  his 
passion,  and  resign  his  place  to  the  Abb6,  who  en. 
couraged  him  in  his  determination,  and  contrived  to 
exasperate  him  to  such  a  d<^ree  that  hatred  succeeded 
the  l^e  which  had  reigned  in  his  bosom. 

1^  Abbe,  who  had  never  relinquished  his  design, 
and  who  had  only'dbsembled  in  order  to  await  the 
issue  of  the  attempts  of  the  Chevalier,  now  adopted 
a  totally  different  course.     He  thought  he  would  try 
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whftt  siieeess  he  should  hare  if'  he  made  the  Mafchiab 
Bess  unhappy.  Shis  often  Tisited  at  a  house  where 
she  met  a  young  gendeman  whose  society  afforded 
her  pleasure.  Conscious  of  no  improper  motiTes^ 
she  thought  it  no  harm  to  suffer  him  to  sit  by  her^ 
and  to  enter  into  conTersation  with  her  in  the  pre. 
sence  of  the  whole-  company.  Of  this  circumstance 
the  Abb6  availed  himself  to  excite  suspicions  in  his 
brother  respecting  the  Tirtue  of  his  wife.  Thia  inno- 
cent pleasure  he  so  misrepresented,  tiiat  the  Marquis^ 
widiout  listening  to  what  she  had  to  say  for  herself^ 
treated  her  in  the  harshest  manner,  Ascended  eTen 
to  blows,  and  shut  her  up.  She  suspected  who  was 
the  occasion  of  this  cruel  usage,  but  did.  not  ven. 
ture  to  open  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  who,  in. 
deed,  had  she  attempted  it,  woidd  not  hare  believed 
her. 

The  Xhhi  one  day  told  his  sister.ia»Iaw,  that  her 
sufferings  were  his  work,  that  her  happiness  depended 
solely  upon  him,  and  that  he  would  restore  it  to  her 
if  she  would  shew  a  little  more  complaisance.  She 
turned  her  back  to  him  without  deigning  to  reply. 
This  evident  mark  of  contempt  made  the  Abb6,  whose 
passions  were  all  of  the  most  vehement, kind,  per- 
fectly furious.  ^ 

Some  days  afterwards,  when  the  Marduoa^^had 
company,  she  ordered  a  crime,  ^his  creme,  as  it 
was  afterwards  discovered,  was  mixed  with  arsenic^ 
but  as  the  dose  of  poison  was  too  small,  «nd  the  effect 
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was  veaken^  bj  the  milk,  the  Marchioness  and  those 
who  partook  of  it,  sustained  in  consequence  but  little 
inconTenience. 

This  clrcnmstance  at  first  excited  a  great  sensation 
at  ATignon,  but,  in  time,  it  ceased  to  be  talked  of, 
and  the  affinr  was  entirely  forgotten.  Another  CTent 
which  occurred  banished  it  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
MarcUonoss  herself, 

M.  de  Nochere  died,  and  left  her  heiress  to  a  large 
property,  with  a  proTiso  that  she  was  to  possess  it 
in  her  own  right,  and  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleased. — 
This  accession  of  fortune  gave  the  Marchioness  still 
greater  weight  than  before;  the  Abbi  hhnself  ex» 
horted  the  Marquis  to  behaye  -with  more  indulgence 
to  his  wife,  who  was  mistress  of  such  a  considerable 
property  and  income.  The  Marchioness  was  too 
discerning  not  to  perceiye  the  real  motires  of  this 
alteration  in  the  conduct  of  her  enemies^  and  to  bo  as 
mnch  upon  her  guard  against  them  as  ever. 

It  was  proposiBd  that  they  should  pass  the  autumn 
at  Gange,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Languedoc,  belong* 
ing  A  the  Marquis,  whose  family  seat  was  at  that 
placewiJhroifi  this  country  excursion  the  Marchioness 
presaornothing  good.  She  recollected  the  poisoned 
trh^tthe  knew  that  her  husband's  two  brothers 
wer^Br  irreconcilable  enemies,  and  resoWed  to  make 
her  will  before  her^jparturc.  She  made  her  mother, 
Madame  de  Ronssan,  uniTersal  legatee,  but  upon  con. 
ditum  fliat  ike  left  the  property  at  her  decease  to 
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either  of  the  children  of  the  testatrix.  Her  son  was 
at  that  time  six,  and  her  daughter  fire  years  old. 

After  the  Marchioness  had  convinced  herself  that 
this  testament  was  consistent  with  all  the  forms  of 
law,  she  sent  for  the  magistrates  of  Avignon  and  se- 
yeral  persons  of  rank,  and  declared  in  their  presence, 
that  in  case  she  should  die  and  make  another  will, 
she  annnlled  beforehand  this  second  will,  and  desired 
that  the  one  before  them  should  be  considered  as  her 
real  and  only  last  will  and  testament.  This  declara- 
tion  was  taken  down  in  writing,  ia  the  most  em. 
phatic  and  explicit  terms,  and  accompanied  with  all 
the  formalities  that  could  secure  it  against  the  attacks 
of  chicanery. 

Before  her  departure,  .the  Marchioness  distributed  a 
sum  of  money  among  several  ecclesiastics,  to  say  mass 
for  her  after  her  decease ;  and  -  Ms  charge  she  gave 
them  in  terms  as  urgent  as  if  she  had  then  been  on  her 
dcath.bed.  All  these  preparations  clearly.proved  that 
she  was  apprehensive  of  attempts  not  only  to  compel 
her  to  dispose  of  her  property  in  favour  of  her  ty- 
rants,  but  also  upon  her  life. 

She  took  such  a  sorrowful  and  tender  leave  of  her 
acquaintance  as  if  she  was  never  to  behold  them  again. 
Every  person  was  deeply  affected,  and  looke^K)bn 
all  (his  as  a  bad  omen.  bH 

At  Gauge  she  was  received  by  her  mother-in-law, 
a  lady  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  usually  resided 
at  Montpellicr,  her  husband,  and  her  two  brothers. 
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in-law,  who  had  preceded  her.  All  Tied  with  each 
other  to  render  the  place  as  agreeable  to  her  as  pos. 
sible,  and  to  make  her  forget  the  yexations  she  had 
endured.  The  Abbe  and-  the  Chevalier  seemed  to 
have  entirely  renounced  a  passion  so  offensire  to  the 
Marchioness,  and  were  nothing  but  politeness,  friend- 
ship, and  respect.. 

The  Marchioness,  from  the  natural  honesty  and 
openness  of  her  disposition  and  way  of  thinking, 
easily  fell  into  the  snare.  In  a  few  days  her  mother- 
in-law  returned  to  Montpellier,  and  business  called 
her  husband  to  Avignon ;  she  was  consequently  left 
alone  with  his  two  brothers.  They  continued  to  dis. 
semble,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  completely  lulling 
the  mistrust  of  the  Marchioness. 

The  Abb6  one  day  very  adroitly  turned  the  con. 
versation  to  the  'Will  of  the  Marchioness,  and  gave 
her  to  understand  that  as  long  as  it  remained  in  the 
form  in  which  it  then  was,  the  Marquis,  her  husband^ 
would  necessarily  suspect  that  she  bore  him  some 
secret  grudge ;  and  this  could  not  fail  to  vex  him, 
and  n^ght  easily  pave  the  way  to  misunderstandlngB^ 
and  again  disturb  that  harmony  *  which  the  Marquis 
was  so  ardently  desirous  to  strengthen..  The  monster 
persuaded  the  credulous  female,  and  she  made  a  se- 
cond wBl  in  favour  of  her  husband.  The  Abbe  was 
perhaps  ignorant  of  the  declaration  which .  she  had 
made,  after  his  departure^  in  presence  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Avignon  before  she  left  that  city,  or  lie  might 
have  thought  it  could  not  invalidate  the  second  will ; 
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bo  this  as  it  may,  the  drcamstaace  was  aerer  sien. 
tlcMied. 

The  Abb6  had  obtained  by  dissimnlation  ike  ob. 
ject  which  he  had  in  view ;  he  now  threw  off  tiie  dig. 
guise.  He  meditated  only  how  to  be  reTenged  on  his 
8i8ter.in.l&w,  and  how  to  pnt  his  brother,  who  had 
probably  promised  him  a  reward  proportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  service,  in  speedy  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  deluded  Biarchioness. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1667,  the  Marchioness  being 
somewhat  indisposed,  resolved  to  take  some  medi- 
cine. The  apothecary  of  the  place  prepared  her  a 
draught.  When  it  was  brought  to  the  Marchioness,  it 
appeared  so  thick  and  black  thatber  stomach  loathed 
it;  she  therefore  contented  horsetf  witii  taking  a 
few  of  the  pills  of  which  she  was  always  accustomed 
to  keep  a  quantity  by  her.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Abb6  and  the  Chevalier  had  infused  poison 
into  the  draught,  because  the  suspidon  would  not 
have  fallen  upon  them  but  upon  the  apoAocary  who 
prepared  it.  Under  the  cloak  of  dvility  Aey  seat 
several  times  to  enquire  after  the  heaith  of  their 
sister-in-law,  and  were  much  astonished  to  leam  Oat 
the  medicine,  instead  of  prodndng  the  fatal  eAets 
whidi  they  expected,  had  agreed  very  veil  witik  Ae 
Marchioness ;  they  were  not  aware  that  she  iMid  not 
taken  it.  They  resolved,  howerer,  that  diis  pb^fllf 
be  the  last  day  of  thdr  sisteran^law's  Ufe^  anl 
determined  to  pnt  their  design  in  execntiony  let  ike 
consequences  lie  idut  Aey  ^^udd. 
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The  Marchioness,  who  had  kept  her  bed  that  jdajr, 
had  receired  a  yisit  after  dinner  from  some  ladies  of 
her  acqnaintauoe.  NeTior  had  she  been  in  better  spi* 
Tits  or  better  humour.  Her  brothers-in-law,  on  the 
contrary,  were  remarkably  absent,  as  though  they 
were  profoundly  meditating  some  important  project. 
The  Ifarcfaioness  frequently  rallied  them  in  a  delicate 
nianner  on  Aeir  silence.  Her  sallies  seemed  to  rouse 
the  Abbi&  and  the  ChcTalier  from  their  reTerie;  they 
endeavonreft  to  appear  cheerful  and  jocose,  but  the 
-violence  they  did  themseWes  escaped  not  the  notice  of 
tlie  company.  A  collation  was  senred,  of  which  the 
Marchionesa  did  iStm  honours,  and  ate  heartily,  but 
which  the  -two  gentlemen  refused  to  taste.  At  length 
the  compmy  took  th^.leaTe  :  the  Abb£  attended  the 
la^es  to  the  door*  The  ChcTalier  remained  tdone 
with  the  MateluoBess,  and  seemed  lost  in  deep  reflec- 
tion. She  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  guess  the 
cause;  in  the  mean  time  the  Abb6  returned  and  solved 
the  mystery  • 

The  following  particulars  of  this  tragic  history  are 
partly  the  result  of  judicial  investigation,  and  partly 
fdLtracted  from  the  solemn,  dying  protestation  of  the 
Marchioness* 

The  AbbA,  ^  his  return  to  the  apartment  of  his 
AinUnilaw,  had  a  pstol  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
vttmraglass,  containing  a  thick  black  liquid.  His 
features  were  horribly  distorted  and  disfigured  with 
ittge;  hb  eyes  flashed  fire,  bis  hair  8tood,«nct,  and 
hb  lips  were  covered  with  foam.     He  locked  the  door 
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after  him,  stopped  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces 
from  the  bed  of  the  unfortunate  Marchioness,  and 
«yed  her  so  stedfastly^  and  in  such  terrific  silence,  that 
his  manner  and  look  were  a  thousand  times  more 
frightful  than  the  most  Tiolent  explosion  of  fury  could 
possibly  have  made  him. 

At  this  sight  the  Cheyalier  was  roused  from  his  le- 
thargy ;   rage  took  possession  of  him  also,  and  he 
drew  his  sword.     The  Marchioness  at  first  imagined 
that  this  movement  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
her ;  but  the  menacing  looks  which  he  darted  at  her 
too  soon  convinced  her  of  her  mistake.     For  some 
minutes  she  was  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  this  trying 
silent  scene.  The  Abbe  at  length  drew  nearer,  and  with 
a  firm  tone,  and  a  voice  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the 
grave,  pronounced  these  tremendous  words . — ''  Your 
last  hour  is  arrived.     Which  do  you  chuse,  sword, 
pistol,  or  poison?" — "  What  crime  have    I    com- 
mitted," exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  ^'  to  make  you 
murder  me  ?  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with 
on  your  account,  except  it  be  that  I  have  proved  a 
faithful  guardian  of  your  brother's  honour  and  my 
own."     On  this  she  fixed  her  beauteous  eyes  on  the 
Chevalier,  reminded  him  of  all  the  services  she  had 
rendered    him ;    that   she    had  denied  herself  many 
things   to   procure  money   for  him,    and   that  very 
shortly  before,  she  had  made  him  a  present  of  five 
hundred  livres.     The  only  answer  which  the  monster 
returned'  was  this  : — ^'  Chuse,   or  we  will  chuse  for 
you." 
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The  marchioness  cast  on  them  a  look  of  coniempt, 
raised  her  eyes  towards  Heaven,  and  took  the  gla^s 
which  the  Abhe  was  holding.  She  emptied  it  while 
the  one  kept  the  pistol  to  her  throat,  and  the  other 
his  sword  pointed  at  her  breast.  A  few  drops  fell 
upon  her  bosom,  and  took  off  the  skin;  her  lips 
were  in  the  same  predicament.  The  Chevalier  observ- 
ed that  a  sediment  of  the  liquid,  composed  of  arsenic 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  infused  in  aquafortis,  was 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  With  a  large  silver 
pin  he  carefally  scraped  together  all  that  adhered  to 
the  sides  of  the  glass,  which  he  added  to  the  sediment, 
haeded  it  to  the  Marchioness,  ordering  her  to  drink 
it  lip.  The  lady  did  not  swallow  it,  sunk  back  upon 
the  pillow,  be^an  to  groan  as  if  she  was  already  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  and  unobserved  discharged 
into  the  bed-clothes  what  she  had  retained  in  her 
mouth.  ^^  For  God's  sake,"  she  at  length  exclaim. 
ed,  ^^  now  you  have  destroyed  my  body,  do  not  kill 
my  soul,  but  send  me  a  confessor." 

They  both  went  out,  locked  the  door  after  them, 
and  called  the  rector  of  the  place,  who  resided  in  the 
house*  This  monster,  whose  name  was  Perrette,  had 
been  the  private  tutor  of  the  Marchioness,  and  had 
always  enjoyed  her  most  intimate  friendship. 

During  the  whole  of  this  horrid  scene,  the  Mar. 
chioness  had  not  lost  her  presence  of  mind  for  a 
moment^  and  had  chosen  the  poison,  because  she 
relied  on  the  vigour  of  her  constitution.     No  sooner 
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WIS  she  left  alone  than  site  attempted  to  escape.  She 
threw  oyer  her  in  haste  a  taffety  gown,  and  opened  a 
window,  that  looked  into  the  inner  court-yard  of  the 
mansion,  and  was  twenty.two  feet  from  the  ground. 
She  must  have  tumbled  head  foremost,  and  dashed 
herself  to  pieces,  had  not  Perrette,  who  entered  at 
the  moment,  laid  hold  of  her  gown,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  flight,  and  thus  giren  her  body  a  different  direction. 
She  fell  upon  her  feet,  which  alone  rec^ved  some 
injury  from  the  pavement.  Her  gown  was  torn  by 
the  weight  of  her  body,  and  part  of  it  was  left  behind 
in  the  hands  of  the  rector.  This  villain  immediately 
threw  after  her  a  large  pitcher  full  of  water,  which 
stood  in  the  window,  which  had  it  hit  her  would 
probably  have  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings ;  but  it 
fell  close  by  her,  without  doing  her  any  injury. 

As  soon  as  she  was  on  the  ground,  slfe'Virusted  her 
hair  as  far  down  her  throat  as  she  couO,  and  as  she 
had  before  eaten  heartily,  it  was  not  difficult  to  produce 
vomiting.  The  alimentary  substances  had  prevented 
the  poison  from  immediately  attacking  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  and  she  felt  herself  somewhat  relieved.  A 
hog  which  devoured  what  she  cast  up  died  on  the  spofe* 

All  the  entrances  of  the  court,  and  even  of  the 
stable,  were  fastened.  She  luckily  met  with  a  helper 
belonging  to  the  stables.  ^^  I  am  a  dead  woman," 
said  she,  ''  If  you  don't  instantly  open  the  stable 
door  and  let  me  out."  The  fellow  was  affected  at  the 
state  in  which  he  beheld  his  mistress ;  without  stopping 
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liforchioaess  aa  t]i0  hefid  mhh  the  butt  lend,  but  ^1 
the  ladies  fell  iipoaiiiiB  at  once,  and  turned  bim  oii^t  of 
the  house. 

They  secul^ed  Hie  door,  and  then  bastenod  tp  the 
assbtanoe  of  tbe  Marchioness.  One  of  the  ladies 
succeeded  in  staanching  the  wounds  and  in  extractjfig 
the  piece  of  the  «word.blade,  which  stu(^  so  fast 
in  the  boae,  that  at  the  request  of  the  Marchiooets 
lierself^  she  was  obliged  to  apply  her  knee  to  the 
shoulder  in  order  to  draw  it  out.  The  wounds  were 
bound  upland  none  of  them  were  considered  mortal. 

The  magistrates  of  Gange  soon  arrived  with  an 
escort  of  armed  men,  and  offered  the  Marchioness 
tbeif  protection,  which  she  accepted.  A  guard  was 
accordingly  stationed  round  the  house  of  M.  des 
Prats.  The  Baron  de  Tressan,  Provost-marshal, 
pursued  the  murderers  with  the  marechaussee^  but 
without  success.  It  was  nine  at  night  before  they 
quitted  their  sister.in-Iaw.  The  darkness  favoured 
their  escape,  and  they  reached  Auberas,  a  country- 
seat  beloogiBg  to  the  Marquis,  four  or  &▼«  miles  from 
Gange.  They  mutually  reproached  each  other  ija 
the  most  violent  manner,  for  having  failed  to  acy 
compKsh  theit  purpose.  This  mortified  them  io  svLo\k 
a  degree,  that  diey  could  almost  -have  killed  Wfi 
another  for  rage.  They  were  even  uftoertain  W:he4^yr 
it  would  not  be  better  to  go  back  and  complete  ^ 
murder ;  but  they  were  aware  that  from  the  publicity 
of  the  last  attempts,  people  would  certainly  be  on  die 
watch  to  apprdwttd  tiiem.    They  sought  therefore  to 
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environs  of  Agde,  they  timbarlted  near  GroB  ds 
Putaval,  The  eequul  will  §hitw  what  became  of  them. 
All  possible  assistance  was  afforded  to  the  Mar- 
chioness. Surgeons  and  physicians  were  fetched 
without  loss  of  time  from  Montpellier.  All  the 
gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  appeared  in  person  to 
Mtify  their  profousd  «orrutr  for  her  disaster.  The 
Marquis  wai  still  at  Avignon,  witen  the  acconnt  of 
faiswifa'aaisuilnation  reachedhim.  He  had  probably 
not  imagined,  vfhile  planning  her  death  with  his 
brotiiera,  that  their  rage  vonid  lead  them  into  such 
open  and  cruel  ezcessei,  but  that  they  would  prefer 
dte  more  private  method  of  »  dote  of  poison  secretly 
administered.  He  appeared  struck,  with  astonishment. 
on  rec^viog  the  intelligence,  and  then  burst  out  into 
violent  execrations  against  his  brothers,  on  whom  he 
swore  to  be  revenged*,  and  acted  his  part  in  presence 
of  the  courier  to  admiration.  This  courier  was  the 
ralet  of  the  Abb6  du  Gange,  whom  the  latter  had 
himself  dispatched  to  his  brother  with  this  message; 
a  circumstance  which  in  the  sequel  threw  so  much 
the  more  suspicion  on  the  Marquis.  'Neither  was  he 
In  any  haste  to  join  his  wife;  he  st^d  at  Avignon 
till  the  next  day  after  dinner,  and  visited  several 
persons,  to  whom  he  never  mentioned  a  syllable 
concerning  the  misfortune  of  the  Marchioness.  He 
was  three  days  on  the  way  to  Gange,  which  jonrney 
the  Abba's  messenger  had  performed  in  a  single  night, 
and  when  he  reached  the  place,  he  sent  a  clergyman 
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to  announce  his  arriVal  to  his  wife.  He  was  recei?ed 
with  all  the  tokens  of  sincere  affection  that  it  is  possible 
to  bestow  on  the  best  of  husbands.  She  only  observ. 
ed,  in  the  mildest  terms,  that  he  seemed  to  have  for. 
saken  her.  She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  assured 
him  that  she  cherished  the  utmost  regard  for  him. 

The  Marquis  had  the  heart  to  attempt  to  arail 
himself  of  this  disposition  of  his  wife,  and  to  intreat 
her  to  revoke  the  declaration  which  she  had  made 
before  the  magistrates  of  Avignon.  The  Marchioness, 
however,  positively  refused  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  testament  which  she  had  executed  in  that  city, 
because  it  contained  the  real  and  virtual  intentions  of 
her  last  will.  It  is  supposed  that  at  this  moment  the 
Marchioness  first  discovered  the  genuine  sentiments  of 
her  husband,  but  that  she  did  violence  to  her  own 
feelings  in  order  to  conceal  her  suspicions ;  for  she 
had  then  nothing  to  fear  from  such  a  man,  if  she  had 
reason  to  imagine  that  he  was  an  accomplice. 

No  farther  mention  was  made  of  the  will,  and  the 
Marquis  continued  with  his  wife,  who  still  remained 
at  the  house  of  M.  des  Prats.  She  had  indeed  been 
anxiously  desirous  to  be  conveyed  to  her  mother  at 
Montpellier;  but  her  medical  attendants  opposed  her 
removal,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  endanger  her 
life. 

Her  mother,  Madame  de  Rossan,  hastened  to  her 
daughter;  she  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  the 
Marquis  with  her,  and  both  of  them  on  such  good 
terms  with  each  other.     She  staid  but  three  days 
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to  tee  him  pass,  and  every  body  loaded  him  with 
the  bitterest  execrations.  All  the  ladies  of  Mont- 
pellier  and  Avignon  considered  the  misfortune  of  the 
Marchioness  du  Gange  as  their  own ;  in  every  com. 
pany  the  punishment  that  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  her 
murderers  was  the  only  topic  of  conversation,  as  if 
this  cattitrophe  had  befallen  each  individual  family. 

The  body  of  the  Marchioness  was  opened.  None 
of  the  wounds  had  occasioned  her  death,  which  was 
solely  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  poison.  It  had 
burned  the  intestines,  and  even  the  brain  was  turned 
black.  Nature,  who  had  adorned  her  with  all  the 
charms  of  beauty,  had  moulded  every  part  of  her 
person  in  such  perfect  proportion,  that  she  possessed 
a  vigorous  constitution  and  excellent  health.  With 
such  an  enviable  organization,  she  struggled  for 
nineteen  days  against  the  strongest  of  poisons,  and 
during  this  conflict,  nature  seemed  to  have  rendered 
her  master.piece  still  more  fascinating.  Never  had 
the  Marchioness  looked  so  beautiful,  never  had  she 
a  more  blooming  colour,  more  sparkling  eyes,  and  a 
smoother  or  firmer  voice. 

Madame  de  Rossan,  as  heiress  to  her  daughter, 
took  possession  of  the  property  left  by  the  Marchio. 
ness,  and  instituted  proceedings  against  her  murderers, 
in  whose  number  she  included  the  Marquis.  He  was 
removed  to  the  gaol  of  Toulouse,  where  M.  de  Catelan 
repeatedly  examined  him,  and  on  one  occasion  for 
eleven  successive  hours.  All  the  judges  were  .con. 
Tinced  that  the  Marqius  was  guilty,  but  they  did  not 
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^ink  it  right  to  doom  a  person  to  death  on  presnmp. 
tive  eyidence  only. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  1667,  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse  pronounced  sentence.  The  Abb^  and  the 
Chevalier  du  Gauge  were  condemned  to  be  broken 
aliye  upon  the  wheel ;  the  Marquis  was  stripped  of 
the  priTileges  of  nobility;  hb  property  was  con- 
fiscated to  the  king's  use,  and  himself  exiled  from 
the  kingdom  for  eyer.  Perrette  was  sentenced  to  the 
gallies  for  life. 

The  priest  died  in  chains  on  his  way  to  thagaliiefl. 
The  king  gare  to  the  Count  du  Gauge  the  forfeited 
estates  of  his  brother,  and  the  Count  presented  them 
to  his  nephew,  the  son  of  the  Marchioness,  as  soon 
as  he  arriyed  at  years  of  discretion.  The  Marquis 
kept  himself  concealed  for  some  days  after  his  con- 
demnation, and  at  length  found  means  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  M.  de  Beyille,  Intendant  of  Languedoie, 
a  declared  enemy  of  the  Hugonots,  by  rigidly  enforc- 
ing the  attendance  of  the  new  conyerts  at  mass,  and 
denouncing  such  as  absented  themselyes.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  Intendant  procured  him  more  liberty, 
and  he  iiyed  openly  at  the  family  seat  of  Gauge,  which 
now  belonged  to  his  son,  through  the  generosity  of 
his  uncle. . 

This  son  was  a  captain  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  his  personal  good  qualities,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  heart,  had  made  people  forget  that  he  was  a  son  of 
the  abandoned  Marquis,  He  was  uniyersally  beloyed 
and  esteemed,  and  in  the  dragonades  (as!  they  were 
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which  his  rl■^5i^lent  was  obliged  to  take  part,  he 
distinguiehed  himself  by  many  a  noble  and  generous 
trait  of  compassion.  He  nrnrrieil  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  the  Baron  dc  Moisiiac,  one  of  the  new 
converts.  He  left  his  young  wife  at  Gangc  with  his 
f&ther,  to  whose  protection  he  most  tenderly  recom- 
mended her,  and  rejoined  his  regiment. 

Scarcely  had  he  departed  when  the  Marquis  drove 
out  of  the  house  the  mail]  belonging  to  his  daughter- 
in-law  (a  person  to  whom  the  latter  was  extreniclj' 
attached,  and  who  had  been  with  herfrom  her  infancy), 
upon  the  pretext  that  she  was  a  ucw  convert.  The 
young  lady  now  found  herself  quite  alone  with  her 
odious  father-in-law,  in  a  mansion  where  he  was 
obeyed  as  a  master.  She  trembled  when  she  was 
obliged  to  dine  with  him,  t&le-d-lile,  in  the  same 
apartment  where  the  mother  of  her  husband  had 
«nded  her  life  in  Bueb  a  shocking  mftimer.  Her 
liOrror  and  apprehension  ncreased  to  the  highest 
pttch  when  ber  father-in-law  assumed  the  character 
at  a  passionate  lover.  Duty  and  inclination  equally 
forbade  her  to  listen  to  his  base  proposals;  buther 
•itnation  was  ertremely  critical,  and  from  the  example 
of  her  unfortunate  mother.in.law,  most  alarming. 
It  would  hare  been  of  no  use  to  allege  the  necessity 
irfajoumey,  as  a  pretext  for  getting  away;  the 
Marquis  would  not  have  suffered  her  to  depart;  and 
the  dnrst  not  write  to  her  father,  or  her  own  relations, 
b«oai)ce  they  irere  new  converts,  and  the  Marquis 
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opened  all  letters  addressed  to  such  persons.  She 
had,  therefore,  no  way  left  but  to  apply  to  her 
husband,  becanse  there  was  no  pretence  for  opening 
letters  to  him,  as  he  and  his  family  had  always  been 
catholics.  No  sooner  did  the  captain  receive  his 
wife's  letter,  than  he  was  terrified  at  the  dangerous 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed ;  he  mounted  hip 
horse,  hastened  to  Versailles,  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  and  implored  him  to  make  his 
father  comply  with  the  sentence  of  exile  passed  upon 
him  by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse. 

Louis  XI v.  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  hear  that 
the  Marquis  had  broken  his  exile.  He  instantly 
ordered  a  new  trial  to  be  instituted  against  him,  if  he 
should  be  apprehended  in  the  kingdom.  His  brother, 
the  Count  du  Gange,  who  happened  to  be  jnst 
then  at  court,  learning  what  was  going  forward^ 
took  post  and  hnrried  to  Gange,  to  advise  the  Marquiii 
to  make  as  speedy  a  retreat  as  possible  from  that  placc^ 
and  to  take  refuge  at  Avignon,  in  the  Papal  territory* 
From  that  time  he  disappeared,  and  it  is  not  known 
what  became  of  him  afterwards. 

With  respect  to  the  two  other  murderers — the 
Chevalier  repaired  to  Venice,  and  entered  into  the 
service  of  that  republic.  He  was  sent  to  CandfA,. 
during  the  famous  siege  of  that  island  by  the  Tnrks^ 
and  a  report  was  propagated,  that  he  was  soon  after 
killed  by  a  bomb.  From  that  moment,  however, 
nobody  could  give  the  least  account  of  him,  so 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  he  fell  on  this  occasion. 


The  AbM  retired  to  Vianen,  in  Holland,  which 
at  that  time  belonged  to  the  Count  de  la  Lippe.  He 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  gentleman,  who 
introduced  him  to  the  Count  as  a  French  refugee, 
of  the  name  of  La  Martelliere.  The  Count,  who 
discovered  in  the  stranger  much  genius,  a  culdyated 
mind,  and  eztensite  erudition,  especially  in  the  depart, 
ment  of  the  belles  lettresj  entrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  his  son,  then  nine  years  of  age.  The 
talents  of  the  tutor,  seconded  by  the  natural  endow- 
ments of  the  pupil,  soon  made  him  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  youths.  The  pretended  La  Martelliere 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  Count  and  Conntesft 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  did  nothing  in  their  family 
without  his  advice,  and  l^e  at  length  became  the 
son!  of  this  little  state.  Some  French  refugees, 
who  were  desirous  of  establbhing  themselres  at 
Vianen,  applied  to  M.  la  Martelliere,  and  requested 
his  powerful  mediation;  but  the  Abbe,  fearing  that 
such  an  establishment  might  ultimately  lead  to  his 
discovery,  prevailed  upon  the  Count  to  refuse  them 
his  permission.  His  consequence  at  length  increased 
so  far,  that  he  flattered  himself  he  might  even  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  a  young  and  amiable  lady,  a  distant 
relation  of  the  Countess,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
and^by  whom  his  love  was  warmly  returned. 

The  Countess  spoke  with  her  young  relative  re. 
pecting  this  passion,  and  itold  her,  that  though  she 
had  a  great  regard  for  M.  la  Martelliere,  she  never 
would  give  her  consent  to  so  unequal  a  match. 
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^^  He  is  a  worthy  man,  to  be  sure,"  added  she, 
^^  but  an  adventurer,  without  name  or  rank,  and 
whose  origin  cannot  confer  any  great  honour  upon 
liim,  otherwise  we  should  have  known  it  long  ago.'* 

The  young  lady  repeated  every  word  to  her  lover, 
and  when  the  Abbe  perceived  that  his  condition  was 
the  only  obstacle  that  was  opposed  to  his  love,  he 
resolved,  however  painful  the  confession  might  be, 
to  disclose  his  real  name.  He  flattered  himself  that 
the  great  respect  which  for  so  many  years  he  had 
enjoyed  in  that  family  would  diminish  the  horror  of 
his  crime,  and  perhaps  even  cause  it  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion. 

He  requested  an  interview  with  the  Countess, 
threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  after  he  had  in  vain 
attempted  every  other  method  of  moving  her,  he 
concluded  with  these  words  : — 

^^  I  will  venture  to  acknowledge  to  you  my  real 
name,  in  order  to  convince  you  that  my  birth  does 
not  make  me  unworthy  of  an  alliance  with  Mademoi- 
selle de You  see  before  you  the  Abbe  du  Gauge, 

whose  name  and  deeds  are,  alas !  but  too  well 
known,  and  of  whom  I  have  often  heard  you  speak 
yourself." 

^'  What!"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  with  a  loud 
shriek,  and  recoiling  with  horror,  ^^  are  you  the 
execrable  Abb6  du  Gauge!  Great  God!  what  & 
monster  have  we  cherished  in  our  bosoms ;  and  into 
what  hands  have  we  entrusted  our  child!  MetiiiakB  I 
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murdered  Marchioness!" 

The  young  Count,  who  had  been  listening  at  the 
door,  in  expeetadon  of  an  opportunity  for  seconding 
tjie  request  of  his  tutor,  hearing  his  mother's  yehement 
eiclawaHons,  and  appiehensiye  that  things  had  taken 
aa  unlatourable  turn,  went  in.  The  only  faionr  he 
could  Atain  wai,  that  the  Abb^  should  not  be  instant* 
ly  diro^  into  prison*  He  leceiyed  orders  to  leaye 
Tianen  imnediately,  and  was  eiyoined,  under  tiie 
sererestyMMtill,  nerer  to  appear  again  in  the  presence 
of  the  GifMh^d  Countess. 

The  Abbe  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
followed  the  profession  of  a  teacher  of  languages. 
The  young  bdy  to  whom  he  w|u  attached  sought 
him  out  and  married  him*  The  young  Count  secretly 
supplied  him  with  money ;  hiy  good  coaduet  and  his 
talents  gained  him  an  appointment  in  the  ecclesiastical 
consistory,  and  he  died  respected  and  in  good  repute. 


LOVE  AND  SUICIDE. 


Stingelheim,  the  hero  of  thi^  story,  was  of  noble 
eiLtraction;  his  family  resided  at  Munich  in  Bayarla. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  academy  of  Cadets 
in  that  city,  where  his  physical  as  well  as  moral  facul- 
ties were  very  early  dereloped. 
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His  IWely  temper  and  ardent  constitution  rendered 
him  at  a  very  tender  age  an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex ; 
but  long  before  nature  awakened  those  sensations 
which  are  so  intimately  blended  witbr  humanity,  his 
heart  felt  the  want  of  a  congenial  female  soul.  He 
sought  among  his  townswomen  an  object  on  whom  he 
could  fix  his  affections,  and  his  choice  fell  upon  Marian- 
ne Riedlin,  a  young  woman  equally  beautiful,  innocent, 
and  yirtuous.  But  Marianne  was.  poor  ;  she  was  not 
of  noble  descent — two  circumstances  which  in  the 
eyes  of  Stingelheim's  parents  rendered  her  for  ever 
unworthy  of  the  honour  of  being  their  daughter-in- 
law.  *  ,     . 

Loye  levels  all  ranks,  and  Stingelhdm's  head  and 
heart  exalted  him  above  all  the  prejudices  which 
worthless  men  have  invented  to  conceal  thdr  weakness. 
He  loved  the  girl,  and  had  he  possessed  a  throne,-  and 
been  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleased,  he  would  have 
shared  it  with  her.  But  he  had  parent!  to  whom 
he  was  attached,  and  on  whom  his  temporal  prospeiity 
depended.  He  could  therefore  do  nothing  but  hopt 
that  time  and  circumstances  would  produce  some 
favourable  change,  and  that  love,  which  haa  often 
brought  about  what  seemed  impossible,  would  per* 
form  miracles  in  his  behalf.  •  .'lAJ^C 

Stingelheim  long  endearoured  in  vain  to  imj^tfji 
Marianne  with  the  same  sentiments  by  which  ha  wat 
himself  animated.  The  virtuous  Marianne  well  kne^ 
the  great  distance  which  there  was  between  herself  aid 
the  opulent  Baron  Von  Stingelheim,  and  long  resisted 
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all  his  tender  addresses.  The  solicitations  of  the 
hiftidsome  youth,  however,  at  length  prevuled;  and 
overpowered  by  lore,  she  sunk  into  his  arms  and  con- 
fessed her  pasdbn. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  ecstasy  with  which 
'Stingelheim  received  tMs  confession.  In  the  first 
transports  of  joy,  he  promised  her  every  thing  that 
love  could  dictate.  He  forgot  that  he  had  parents 
whose  malediction  attended  his  vows  of  eternal  con- 
stancy and  affection,  and  ^d  not  foresee  that  this  honr 
of  delight  would  embitter  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  difficulty  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  each 
other  daily  increased,  and  this  tended  only  to 
strengthen  their  attachment.  Stingelheim  knew  no 
other  pleasure  than  what  he  recdved  from  the  company 
of  his  Marianne,  or  when  his  imagination  pictured  the 
felicity  he  should  enjoy  when  he  could  call  her  his 
own.  As  for  Marianne,  her  whole  existence  was  in- 
terwoven with  his ;  he  was  her  only  happiness,  her 
only  delight ;  to  him  she  had  surrendered  herself  and 
all  that  she  had  to  give,  a  heart  replete  mth  innocence 
and  a  reputation  free  from  blemish. 

One  day  when  Stingelheim  came  to  her  with  a  joyful 
countenance  that  announced  good 'news,  he  found 
Marianne  more  tenderly  disposed  than  usual.  He  had 
mistaken  an  expression  of  his  father's,  and  given  it  a 
more  favourable  interpretation  than  it  authorized; 
and  the  affectionate  Marianne  readily  believed  what 
Stingelheim  told  her.  The  bloq^  of  both  was  inflamed 
^y  the*  effusions  of  mutual  tenderness.    StingelhdA 
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If  as  very  young,  only  sixteen,  and  Marianne  was 
not  so  old  by  a  year.  The  place,  the  time,  in  a  woi^i, 
every  thing  was  fayourable  to  the  mysteries  of  lov^. 
Marianne  sunk  into  his  arms. — ^They  fancied  it  the 
happiest  hour  of  their  lives,  bnt  alas !  it  involred  the 
reminder  of  their  days  in  misery. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Marianne,  with  down, 
cast  looks  and  averted  face,  informed  him  that  she 
perceived  symptoms  which  must  lead  to  a  disclosure 
of  their  secret.  He  strove  to  comfort  her  and  to  dry 
her  tears,  swearing  not  to  forsake  her  in  her  distress, 
and  to  make  amends  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  for 
what  he  had  done. 

Stingelheim  revealed  every  thing  to  his  parents,  bnt 
his  filial  confidence  wastepaidwith  a  severe  reprimand. 
After  long  debates,  and  vehement  reproaches,  he  at 
length  received  permission  to  offer  Marianne  a  small' 
sum  of  money  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  hap. 
piness  and  innocence;  but  his  declaration  that  he 
would  make  her  his  by  a  legal  marriage  was  treated 
with  ridicule,  and  he  was  told  that  if  he  was  ever, 
guilty  of  such  egregious  folly,  he  should  be  infallibly 
disinherited. 

Stingelheim  possessed  a  generous  soul ;  though 
young  in  years,  he  was  old  in  understanding.  Deeply 
sensible  of  the  wretched  condition  to  which  he  had 
reduced  Marianne,  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  cover 
her  (jhaine,  since  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  restore  her 
to  happiness. 

Six  weeks  after  the  priest  had,  in  1778,  given  the 
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Bttpiial  bendUctioiiy  Marianne,  then  no  more  tbaii  jiz- 
teen,  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Louisa ;  and  the  youthful  hiuband, 
destitute  of  ei^ry  thing  for  the  support  of  his  unfor* 
tunate  wife  and  infant,  found  himself  and  these  objects 
of  his  affection  expo9ed  to  the  horrors  of  indigence, 
hunger,  and  want. 

'  He  threw  himself  at  jlie  feet  of  his  parents,  conjnr. 
lag  them  not  to  forpe  him  to  onrse  the  existence  he 
had  receiyed  from  them.  They,  hp^oTer,  beheld  in 
him  not  their  son,  but  pne  who  had  disgraced  their 
rank,  and  with  a  coldness  and  obd|iracy  which  nothing 
bnt  the  pitiful  pride  of  birth  is  capable  of  producing, 
tiiey  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  remonstrances,  and  con- 
signed thdr  child  to  indigence  and  misery; 

Destitute,  and  forsaken  by  all  mankind,  the  unhap. 
py  Stingelheim  was  on  tiiQ  brink  of  despair,  when 
he  was  relieved  by  those  persons  whom  his  parents  so 
much  despised  as  to  think  themselves  dishonoured  by 
their  son's  connection  with  them.  They  contrived  to 
give  the  unfortunate  family  some  succour  from  their 
own  scanty  income,  which  at  least  secured  them  from 
the  attacks  of  hunger  during  the  severe  winter  of  that 
year. 

About  this  time  the  Bavarian  succession  war  broke 
out.  Some  friends,  whom  Stingelheim  met  with,  and 
whom  the  virtuous  unfortunate  are  always  sure  to 
find,  gave  him  hopes  of  procuring  a  commission  in  the 
army,  and  even  promised  him  their  recommendation, 
when  they  discovered  that  he  had  made  extraordinary 
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progress  ia  the  science  of  tactics  during  his  education 
in  the  Academy  of  Cadets.  He  travelled  on  foot  to 
Ratisbon,  obtained  by  means  of  his  friends  access  to  the 
Prussian  ambassador,  and  through  his  patronage  an 
ensign's  commission  in  the  regiment  of  Miinster. 

Full  of  joy,  he  hastened  back  to  his  weeping 
Marianne,  gave  her  the  little  money  he  had  received 
from  his  friends,  once  more  embraced  his  young  wife 
and  blessed  their  infant,  after  which  the  generous  yonth 
tore  himself  from  these  objects  of  his  lore,  and  fol- 
lowed the  call  of  the  trumpet  which  summoned  him  to 
the  field. 

He  remained  but  a  few  days  at  Berlin  before  he 
joined  his  regiment,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  present 
at  the  first  engagement.  The  campaign,  in  which  he 
.displayed  great  bravery,  and  received  some  severe 
wounds,  lasted  but  a  few  months,  after  which,  as  the 
reward  of  his  faithful  services,  he,  with  many  other 
soldiers  of  merit,  was  discharged. 

All  his  efforts  to  procure'  employment  in  Berlin 
were  unavailing.  He  found  himself  agsdn  exposed  to 
want  and  misery,  and  besides  had  left  at  home  a  wife 
and  child,  from  whom  he  had  received  no  intelligence 
for  three  years. 

Despair  made  him  an  author,  and  he'  wrote  a 
brief  history  of  the  Prussian  campaign  in  Bohemia. 
Hunger  has  made  many  men  take  up  the  pen,  but 
certainly  very  few  have  been  transformed  into  authors 
by  despair*  Stingelheim  was  in  no  little  embarrass* 
ment)  which  proceeded  from  modest  diffidence  in  Us 
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abtUties^  wh^Q  the  bookseller  to  wbbm  b&  offered  hit 
manuscript  inquired,  with  a  certain  goodnature,  what 
price  he  asked  for  it.  The  booksellei:  belonged  not  to 
that  class  of  his  trade  who.  prey  upon  the  distresses  of 
authors,  and  gull  the  ptiblicjbf  their  money,  by  a  cap* 
tivatiog  title;  he  Was  alman  whose  head  i^nd  heart  did 
htm  equal  honour. 

'.  ^f  I  have  neither  money,  friends,  noracqnaintances,'' 
Ktwimered  the  modest Stiagelheim ;  >>  lam  very  poor; 
gite  me  what  ybd  please."  This  ingenuous  answer 
fjirepossessed  the  bookseller  in  his  faroiir.  ^^  Will 
you  leave  the  manuscript  with  me  till  to.morrow  to 
JOok  at  ^'  said  he.  Stingelheim  complied,  and  went 
to  the  door,  to  which  the  bookseU^aeaoiipaiiied  him, 
and  with  all  the  delicacy  due.to  modest  kidfgence,  he 
pressed  his  acceptanee  of  a  ducat  oh  accouikt; .  Stin. 
gdheim's  tongne  refueiedits  f^ncti<Mi;>  had  It  iras  only 
with  his  eyes  that  he  was  able  to  express  his  ^ratltade. 

Next  morning,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  to  his 
benefactor.  His  heart  was  full ;  it  OTerflowed^  and 
afforded  the  bookseller  such  an  opportunity  of  ap. 
predating  the  generosity  of  his  sentiments,  that  the 
feelings  of  compassion  were  soon  converted  into  tho^e 
of  friendship.  Stingelheim  ingenuously  related  the 
history  of  his  unhappy  life,  from  the  first  day  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Marianne  till  the  moment  in  which 
he  stood  before  him. 

By  his  candour  he  entirely  won  the  heart  of  the 
bookseller,  who  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting,  which  differed  greatly  from  that  usually  pursn- 
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was  an  acceptable  offering  to  his  deceased  wife,  or  he 
was  influenced  by  other  motiyes  to  adopt  a  resolution 
which  to  many  appeared  to  be  rather  yiolent. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Stingelheim,  who  was  uniyersally 
belored,  receired  numberless  proposals,  the  acceptance 
of  which  would  hare  secured  to  him  a  more  permanent 
and  agreeable  subsistence  than  the  life  of  an  author 
affords.  At  the  same  time  he  was  paid  a  good  price 
for  his  works,  which  were  read  with  ayidity,  so  that 
he  had  no  great  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  lot 
which  had  fallen  to  him,  and  rejected  every  offer 
with  an  appearance  of  obstinacy. 

His  real  motive  for  the  refusal  of  all  the  advan. 
tageous  proposals  that  were  made  him  was  attachment 
to  his  benefactor,  the  bookseller.  On  the  death  of 
that  worthy  man,  in  1791,  Berlin,  with  all  the 
pleasures  which  it  presents,  seemed  empty  and 
cheerless.  He  now  accepted  wit&  pleasure  a  situation 
at  Ronigsberg,  with  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars, 
which  about  this  time  was  offered  him  by  one  of  his 
friends. 

Stingelheim  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  incle- 
inent  climate  of  Ronigsberg,  where  he  was  not  long 
before  he  made  new  friends,  and  obtained  access  into 
the  best  houses  by  means  of  the  letters  of  reeommen* 
dation  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Berlin.  He 
soon  forgot  the  latter  city  in  the  society  of  Baczko^ 
Jesler,  Rant,  and  Schmalz,  the  most  celebrated  literati 
of  the  capital  of  Prussia. 

In  the  same  house  in  which  Stingelheim  took  np 
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Mi  abode  residedr  a  PrnMian  officer,  Major  Yon 
Flemniag,  with  bb  wife  and  daughter.  With  this 
family  accident  soon  bronght  him  into  companj ;  he 
tiebdd  Lotiba,  die  Major's  beantifnl  daughter,  at  a 
ball,  and  his  heart  whispered  him  that  she  was  worthy 
Of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  The  circomstance 
of  his  living  in  the  same  house  gave  him  some  pre. 
fevesnce  over  a  total  stranger.  Louisa  danced  wldi 
hlmj^hey  had  a  good  deal  of  conyersation,  and 
Siingelbeim  began  to  conceire  a  .secret  wi^  that 
opportunities  for  seeing  and  speaking  with  Louisa 
might  frequently  occur. 

Thi^  Major  had  a  yalet  who  was  likewise  a  soldier 
\\k  hh  regiment  Thto  bmii,  bavii^  much  leisure  time, 
(mnI  bi«n  oecasiooaliy  empl6jed  by  Stinge^eim  in 
t«^ttlliig  Ultle  eonndsslotts,  wMdi  he:did  so^nch  to 
Mii  SAtMietion  as  enturalj  im  gHaikia  euiMence. 
Thb  fallow,  who  was  tired  of  titt  sertke,  icsolyed  to 
a  tail  himself  of  this  circumstance  la  a  plan  which  he 
had  formed  for  deserting ;  and  as  Stiagidheim  was 
accnstomod  to  leave  with  him  the  key  of  his  apart, 
ments,  he  took  advantage  of  his  absence  at  the  above- 
mentioned  ball,  and  decamped  with  money  and  proper- 
ty belonging  to  him  to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  inquiries  instituted  concerning  this  robbery  and 
desertion  of  the  valet  brought  Stingelheim  frequently 
into  the  company  of  the  Major.  The  old  man  was 
fond  of  his  society;  and  Stingelheim,  on  his  part,  after 
this  introduction  to  the  father,  conceived  great  hopes 
'that  it  would  enable  him  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
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the  daughter.  He  was  often  inyited  to  the  Major'ff 
table,  and  these  inyitatlons  became  so  frequent  that 
at  last  there  was  no  occasion  for  any.  The  Major 
was  himself  a  man  of  talents  and  a  friend  of  the 
sciences,  and  had  so  much  the  higher  an  opinion  of 
Stingelheim's  works,  because,  in  such  of  them  as 
treated  on  military  subjects,  he  found  a  great  coin, 
ddence  with  his  own  sentiments.  In  Stingelheim's 
absence,  when  he  was  at  home  with  his  family,  he 
could  never  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  young  man, 
and  not  one  of  his  commendations  escaped  Louura. 

Louisa  was  a  girl  such  as  is  rarely  met  with ;  her 
understanding  was  cultivated,  and  her  heart  uncor. 
r«pted;  she  knew  how  to  esteem  men  of  Stingelheim's 
descrip^n — and  what  tender  female  heart  can  remain 
insensible  io  love!  She  sighed  in  secret,  and  her  most 
ardent  wish  was  that  her  parents  might  never  cease 
to  be  as  well  pleajsed  with  Stingelheim  as  they  then 
were.  On  the  other  hand,  Stingelheim,  who  had  so 
long  cherbhed  the  persuasions  that  after  Marianne  no 
female  could  kindle  in  his  heart  the  flame  of  love, 
felt  that  if  he  could  ever  be  compensated  for  the  lo8» 
of  his  wife,  it  must  be  by  Louisa.  He  began  r  to 
be  convinced  that  Louisa  could  make  hini  forget 
Marianne,  and  to  teH  the  truth  <he  had  already  forget, 
ten  her. 

Stingelheim  soon  became  the  intimate  friend  of  the. 
family,  the  favourite  of  the  Major,  his  constant 
companion  at  table  and  in  his  walks,  the  confidant 
of  the  mother,  and  the  lover  of  Louisa.    The  parents^ 
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heheld  with  joy  ^e  gtowing  passion  d  tiieir  dftOj^Mer. 
They  supported  Stingelheim's  suit,  and  espoused  his 
cause  with  Louisa ;  aud  at  length  he  recdred  from 
tiie  parents  a  promise^  which  made  him  the  happiest 
of  men,  that  Louisa  should  be  his. 

One  erening  while  the  Major  and  ^tingelheim- 
were  seated  beside  each  other  in  familiar  coi^ersation, 
the  former  recapitulated  the  history  of  his  military 
career,  and  on  this  occasion  his  friend  received  the 
first  intimation  that  Louisa  was  only  the  adopted- 
child  of  the  Major.  He  informed  Stingelheim  that  he 
serred  hb  first  campaign  as  ensign  in  Silesia,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Schwddnitz; 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  great  Frederic 
had  removed  him  into  the  reginlent  of  SiMfdern,  at 
Magdeburg,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain ; 
and  that  it  was  not  till  after  Ae  death  of  the 
great  king  that  he  was  promoted  to  a  majority, 
and  stadooed  at  Konigsberg.  He  farther  informed 
him,  that  he  had  adopted  Louisa,  who  was  in 
reality  the  daughter  of  a  subaltern,  named  Miiiler; 
that  the  king  had  confirmed  this  adoption,  and 
permitted  Louisa  to  bear  the  name  and  the  arms 
of  the  Major. 

*'  Louisa's  father,"  continued  he,  **  died  shortly 
before  I  left  Magdeburg,  but  her  mother  is  still 
alive,  and  supports  herself  by  her  labour." 

He  then  proposed  to  Stingelheim,  as  Louisa 
would  soon  be  his,  to  send  for  the  mother  to 
assist  her  for  a  time  in  her  domestic  arrangements. 
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Stiogelh^m  hod  no  objection,  the  Major  and  Louisa^ 
seemed  to  wish  for  it,  and  she  was  accordingly  sent 
for. 

At  lengtii  arrived  the  happy  day  that  was  to 
crown  Stingelheim's  wishes,  aod  to  unite  him  for 
ever  to  hb  adored  Lonisa.  A  priest  pronounced 
the  nuptial  benediction,  and  never  did  union  appear 
more  auspicious.  Stingelhdm  and  Louisa  were 
actuated  only  by  one  heart  and  one  soul,  each 
seeking  to  divine  and  anticipate  the  wishes  of  the 
other. 

Louisa's  mother,  who  arrived  six  weeks  after  their 
marriage,  seemed  to  encrease  the  domestic  felicity  of 
this  happy  family,  and  nobody  suspected  that  she 
was  come  to  destroy  it  for  ever. 

One  day  when  they  were  all  unusually  cheerful, 
Louisa's  mother  was  more  loquacious  than  ordinary ; 
•he  talked  much  about  Miinich,  enumerated  the 
families  of  distinction  in  which  she  had  served  there, 
and  how  she  had  become  acquainted  with  her  deceased 
hasband.  Stingelheim's  attention  was  excited  wheii 
he  heard  so  much  about  Munich,  his  native  city,  the 
place  where  he  had  suffered  so  much,  where  he  had 
lost  his  excellent  Marianne,  and  encouraged  her  to 
tell  all  she  knew  about  it.  A  few  glasses  of  wine 
which  the  old  woman  had  taken  at  table  rendered  her 
still  n^ore  communicative,  and  she  dropped  many  a 
circumstance  which  she  would  otherwise  have  had 
prudence  enough  to  conceal.  She  related  that  she 
was  not  bom  at  Munich,  but  at  Wallersee ;  that  she 
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that  she  had  refii0yed  with  him  to  Augsbjarg)  where, 
in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  he  had  enlisted  with.it 
Prussian  recruiting  officer,  and  was  cpnireyed  to 
Magdeburg.    ,   , 

Stingelheim  now  grew  still  more  attenoitiYe,  apjd^ 
asked  if  Louisa  was  her  only  child.  At  this  question 
she  appeared  coufused,  stammered,  aod  hesitated. 
At  length  she  promised  to  acqu^nt  him  with  ^e 
whole  truth,  if .  he  would  not  betray  her  to  the 
Major. 

^^  Louisa  is  not  my  child,"  said  the  old  woman ; 
^^  her  mother  married  a  poor  i\(^}leman,  who  left 
her  in  misery  and  want,  and  of  whom  she  never 
heard  any  tidings  afterwards.  I  had  no  children  ; 
but  feeling  compassion  for  the  poor  orphan,  I 
took  her  home,  and  brought  he|r  up  as  my  own 
child." 

Dismal  forebodings  stole  across  Stingelheim's  mind  ; 
with  a  tremulous  Toice  he  inquired  the  name  of  the 
mother. — 

^^  Marianne  Riedlin,"  replied  the  old  woman. 

Stingelheim  was  petrified  with  horror ;  the  words 
he  had  heard  had  for  erer  destroyed  his  happiness  and 
peace  of  mind. 

**  Marianne  Riedlin !"  stammered  he ;  ^^  O  God, 
how  dark  are  thy  ways,  how  dreadful  thy  punish, 
ments !" 

The  old  woman  was  frightened^  and  asked  what 
had  produced  such  a  sudden  effect  upon  him ;  Louisa 
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too  was  alarmed,  and  cxpresseifl  all  tbe  syinpatiiyof  a 
tender  wife.  Stingelheim  repressed  his  feelings  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  ascribed  his  agitation  to  the  recollec. 
tion  of  his  jnvenile  years,  affected  the  appearance  of 
composare,  and  under  the  pretext  of  head-ache  retired 
to  his  room. 

Here  he  examined  and  compared  with  the  greatest 
care  all  the  circumBtiances  of  the  account  he  had  just 
heard,  and  erery  thing  tended  to  produce  the  melan^ 
choly  certainty  that  he  was  the  father  as  well  as  the 
husband  of  Louisa. 

The  shock  was  too  violent ;  his  soul  was  not  endued 
with  strength  sufficient  to  resist  so  rude  an  attack,  but 
sunk  beneath  it.  Black  melancholy  preyed  upon  him, 
and  with  silent  tears  alone  he  sought  to  relieve  his 
oppressed  heart.  Louisa,  attached  to  her  husband 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  first  passion,  suspected  not 
her  misfortune.  She  bewailed  the  dejection  under 
which  he  laboured,  and  urged  him  with  solicitude  to 
allow  her  to  share  his  grief.  At  such  times  he  was 
silent,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  wept  without  uttering  a  word. 

This  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  once  happy  pair 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Major  and  his  wife. 
They  questioned  Louisa,  but  she  knew  no  more  than 
her  foster-parents^  Both  of  them  wept  over  Stingel- 
heim's  secret  sorrows,  but  both  respected  them ;  and 
they  could  not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  attempt  to 
wrest  his  secret  from  him  against  his  will. 

For  eight  days  Stingelheim  was  engaged  in  this 
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jpidiiiful  conflict  with  timself ;  U  lc(^d»  he  famed 
j^e  fatal  res^li^ij^n.  Oaq  4a7  he  rose  at  au  un* 
josnallj  early  hour,  apeat  the  irhde  morning  in  wrii- 
iijig,  aq4  then  joioed  liouisa^.  How  iu^  affec^naia 
jtnfe  rejoiced  when  Ph^  pieroeiTed,  aa  aha  thon^t,  In 
her  husband  the  symptoms  of  returning  serenil^j !  She 
fr#fl  confirmcid.iB  thi#  opmio^  when  she  /observed  that 
jQi^  iQ^Yitation  to  diimer  which  rshe  hid  jeoflitoi/rom 
ik^  Maj<»r  wai  not  diaagreeab^,  P^Hriog  tha  ^epaai 
^  Major  huns^lf  was  ^o  decei? ed  that;  be'^conld  not 
forbear  drinking  to  the  returnipg  feUptty  of  hia 
j|i9Ar  children^  >  at  the  same  time  ex{N*es8iog  a  wish 
^t  nottog  jpight  ia  future  occur  to  intarrupt  ik&r 
|iappine8». 

After  dinner  some  friends  dropped  isi^  atid  the  con. 
irefsation  ))«iCamege{ieraL  fitingelheim  took  no  share 
Ui4t^,drew4Nick  ittto  a  comer,  and  went  home  earlier 
than  usual  with  Louisa.  Towards  eyening  he  told 
Louisa  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  out,  embraced  her 
with  silent  sorrow,  pressed  her  hand,  and  hastily  de« 
parted. 

It  grew  late  and  Stingelheim  did  not  return.  The 
9ight  was  far  advanced,  and  still  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance.  The  unhappy  Louisa  sat  up,  gricTing 
and  tormenting  herself  with  the  most  dismal  images, 
and  waited  in  painful  anxiety  for  his  return  till  day. 
light. 

.  She  now  sent  out  people  in  quest  of  him,  and  re- 
paired herself  with  a  gloomy  presentiment  to  his  study. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  her  eye  was  a  sealed  ietler 
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addressed  by  Stingelheim  to  her.  She  opened  it  nvith 
trembling  hand.  -What  pen  can  describe  her  sensa. 
tions,  when  she  learned  the  tremendous  secret  that  she 
had  been  the  wife  of  her  father  !  In  this  letter  Stin- 
gelheim informed  her  that  at  the  moment  she  read  it, 
he  should  be  no  more  ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  world  to  expiate  the  lerities  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  to  appease  the  indignant  spirit  of  her  de- 
ceased mother.  He  exhorted  her,  as  she  would  soon 
become  a  mother  herself,  to  take  all  the  care  she  could 
of  her  own  health  and  of  the  life  of  the  infant  of  which 
she  was  pregnant,  to  reserve  all  her  pity  for  it,-  and 
not  to  grieve  at  his  unhappy  fate.  He  reminded  her 
that  she  had  no  occasion  to  be  anxious  about  her 
future  lot,  as  he  left  her  to  the  paternal  care  of  the 
Major,  and  the  still  more  tender  protection  of  the  Al* 
mighty.  He  concluded  with  the  hope  that  her  pnyers 
would  attend  him  in  the  dismal  hour  of  death. 

Louisa  swooned  away.  The  servants  came  -to  her 
assistance,  and  a  physician  and  the  Major  were  seaoit 
for.  The  latter  was  himself  so  ill  that  he  was  ^bligei 
to  muster  up  all  his  fortitude  to  comfort  Lotfisa.  M^ 
was  so  weak  that  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
bleed  her,  and  in  a  few  hours  «he  was  delivered  of  a 
still-bom  child.  She  grew- delirious,  and  in  the  space 
of  forty-eight  hours  her  spirit  quitted  its  earthly  habi<* 
tation. 

The  corpse  of  Stingelheim,  who  had  pM  a'^ij^eriod  to 
his  life  with  a  pistol,  was  found  next  muraltig  redlin- 
ing against  a  li6den-tree,  not  far  from  tlie  i^Mtf  of  ihb 
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€itj*  The  Major  mourned  the  premature  end  of  the 
worthy  man,  who  might  long  hare  been  an  ornament 
to  society  ;  and  alas  !  little  did  he  think  that  in  a  few 
months  the  tears  of  sorrow  would  be  shed  oyer  his  own 
graye.  Grief  for  the  death  of  his  children  preyed 
upon  his  heart,  undermined  his  health,  and  in  six 
months  consigned  him  to  the  tomb. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  cir. 
cumstanccs  of  this  narratiye  are  strictly  true.  The 
names  of  persons  and  places,  and  the  dates,  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  conyince  the  intelligent  reader  of 
its  authenticity. 


THE  LADY  AMONG  MURDERERS. 

In  a  charming  yilla,  situated  in  a  truly  romantic 
country,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  high 
road,  Baron  R.  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  summer. 
His  mansion,  built  on  an  eminence,  was  perfectly 
adapted  to  his  fortune.  It  was  a  spacious  building, 
elegant  both  within  and  without,  and  displayed  a 
good  style  of  architecture.  It  was  about  two  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  yillage. 

Business  obliged  the  baron  to  take  a  journey  of  a 
few  days.  His  wife,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  remained  at  home.  He 
tctok.  with  him  two  of  his  best  seryants^  and  twQ 
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btliers  'were  \eU  with  the  baroness.  No  violaHoii  oif 
the  public  secarity  had  ever  been  heard  of  in;  that 
part  of  the  country ;  and  as  the  baroness  did  not 
belong  to  the  timid  portion  of  her  sex,  the  ideas  of 
danger  were  far  from  entering  her  mind. 

The  second  erening  after  the  baron's  departure,  she 
was  just  stepping  into  bed,  when  she  heard  an  alarm^ii 
ing  noise  in  an  apartment  near  her  chamber.  She 
called,  but  received  no  answer.  The  noise,  scream, 
ing,  and  confusion  grew  louder  every  minute.  She 
was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  could  be  the  matter, 
&nd  hastily  putting  on  a  light  garment,  went  to  the 
door  to  discover  the  cause.  What  a  horrid  specta- 
cle presented  itself !  Two  of  her  servants  half  naked, 
were  extended  lifeless  on  the  floor ;  the  room  was  full 
of  strange  and  ferocious  looking  men  ;  the  baroness's 
chambermaid  was  kneeling  before  one  of  them,  and 
instead  of  the  mercy  she  implored,  received  th6  fata¥ 
fitroke.  No  sooner  did  the  door  open  than  two  of  the 
barbarians  with  drawn  swords  rushed  towards  it.: 
What  man,  not  to  say  what  woman,  would  not  barc^ 
been  struck  with  the  utmost  terror,  and  have  given 
up  life  and  every  thing  for  lost  ?  A  loud  shriek  of 
despair,  a  flight  of  a  few  paces,  a  fruitless  intreaty  for 
mercy,  would  probably  have  been  the  last  resource  of 
many  thousands.  The  baroness,  however,  conducted 
herself  in  a  different  manner. 

^^  And   are   you  come  at  last  ?"— exclfdmed  she : 
with  a  tone  of  heart-felt  joy,  and  advancing  towards 
ker  two  Msailants  with  a  baste  which  hig}ily  Mtonished; 
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them  botb^  and  fortunately  stopped  tiidr  nplified 
weapons.  ^^  Are  you  come  at  last?'*  repeated  she, 
^^  such  yisitors  as  yon  I  have  long  wished  tosee.'* 

'^  Wished !"  muttered  one  of  the  assassins.  '^  What 
do  you  mean  by  that?  But  stay,  I  will " 

He  had  already  raised  his  cutlass,  but  lus  comrade 
averted  the  stroke.  ^^  Stop  a  moment,  brother,"  said 
he ;  ^^  let  us  first  hear  what  she  would  hare." 

^^  Nothing  but  what  is  also  your  pleasure,  braye 
comrades.  You  have  made  charming  work  here  I 
see.  You  are  men  after  my  own  heart,  and  nmther 
you  nor  I  hall  have  reason  to  repent  it^  if  you  will 
but  listten  for  tw.o  minutes  to  what  I  hslye  to 
say.'* 

^^  Speak !  speak !"  cried  the  whole  company. 

^'  But  be  brief,"  added  one  of  the  fiercest  of  them^ 
^^  for  we  shall  not  make  mucb  ceremony  witii  yoa 
eitiier." 

^^  Nevertheless  I  hope  you  may,  if  you  but  grant 
me  a  hearing.  Know  thenr,'  Aat  I  am,  to  be  sure^ 
the  wife  of  the  richest  gen tli^an  in  this  country  ;  but 
the  wife  of  the  meanest  beggar  cannot  be  more  un* 
happy  than  I  am.  My  husband  is  one  of  tiie  most 
jealous  and  niggardly  wretches  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  hate  him  as  I  hate  the  deril,  and  it  has  long 
been  the  most  fervent  wish  of  my  heart  to  get  out  of 
his  clutches  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  him  off  all  old 
scores.  I  should  have  left  him  many  a  time,  had  I 
been  able  to  contrive  how  to  escape.  All  my  serrantt 
were  bis  spies ;  that  fellow,  whose  bnsinessyoii  lisf» 
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doYie  so  completely,  was  tUe  worst  of  them  all.  I  am 
scarcely  twenty-two,  and  as  I  flatter  myself  at  least 
not  ngly  ;  if  any  one  of  you  chose  to  take  me  along 
with  him,  I  should  have  no  objection;  I  would  ac* 
company  hitd,  no  matter  whether  to  the  woods  of  to 
the  Tillage  alehoiise.  Nor  shall  any  of  you  have 
reason  to  repent  sparing  my  life.  You  are  in  a  well- 
stored  mansion,  but  it  is  impossible  you  should  be 
acquainted  with  all  its  secret  corners.  These  I  will 
shew  you,  and  if  I  do  not  make  you  richer  by  six 
thousand  dollars,  then  serve  me  as  you  have  done  my 
chambermaid.^' 

Robbers  of  this  kind  are  certainly  villains,  but 
never theless  they  are  still  men.  '  The  wholty  iineXi* 
pected  tendency  of  the  baroness's  address,  the  unaf- 
fected tone  with  which  she  spoke,  the  more  than  or. 
dinary  beauty  of  a  young  half-naked  female,  altoge* 
ther  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  men  whose  hands 
wore  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  they  had  shed;  They 
all  stepped  aside  and  consulted  together  in  a  low  tone 
for  soiat  minutes.  The  baroness  was  left  quite  alone, 
but  she  betrayed  not  the  least  wish  to  escape.  She 
heard  two  or  three  thus  express  themselves :  '^  hei?B 
dispatch  her,  and  the  game  will  be  up."  She,  how« 
ever,  scarcely  changed  colour,  for  the  opposition  of 
the  others  did  not  escape  her  acute  ear.  One,  who 
was  probably  the  captain  of  these  banditti,  now  adU 
vanced  towards  her. 

He  asked  twice  or  thrice  whether  they  might  ab^' 
solntely  lely  on  the  truth  of  what  the  h^  said ;  whe- 
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ithcr  she  actually  wbhed  to  be  released  from  &e  tf- 
fanny  of  her  husband  and  go  with  them;  and  whether 
she  was  ready  to  resign  her  person  to  one  of  them,  to 
Jiimself  for  instance,  during  the  few  peaceful  nights 
they  could  enjoy  ?  Haying  replied  in  the  affirmatiye 
to  all  these  questions,  haying  not  only  suffered  the  warnoL 
embrace  of  the  robber,  but  eyen  returned  it — for, 
what  will  not  necessity  excuse  ?  he  at  length  8.aid  : 
^^  Come  along  then  and  lead  ns  round.  The  deyil 
trust  you  ladies  of  rank,  but  we'll  howeyer  venture 
for  once.  But  let  me  tell  you  beforehand,  th^t,  were 
you  ten  times  as  handsome,  this  weapon  shall  cleave 
your  skull  the  moment  we  obserye  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  escape  or  to  betray  us," 
'  ^^  Then  it  will  be  safe  enough  ;  and  were  this  the 
only  condition  of  my  death,  I  should  outlive  you  all, 
and  even  the  wandering  Jew  himself."  The  barooy^s 
9miled  as  she  pronounced  these  words,  hastily 
snatched  up  the  nearest  light,  as  though  she  had  beea 
as  anxious  as  any  of  them  to  collect  the  plunder  and 
be  gone:  conducted  the  whole  company  through 
every  apartment;  opened  unasked  every  door,  every 
drawer,  and  every  chest ;  assisted  in  emptying  theoi- 
and  packing  up  the  valuables ;  joked  with  the  utmost 
viyacity ;  jumped  with  indifference  over  the  mangled 
I^Nlies  ;  spoke  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaint* 
ance  to  each  of  the  horrid  troop,  and  willingly  aide4 
with  her  delicate  hands,  in  the  most  laborious  occa^ 
pations. 

Plate,  money,  jewels,  clothes:  and  other  i^aloabletr 
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were  now  collected  together,  and  the  captain  of  the 
banditti  was  already  giving  the  order  for  their  march, 
when  his  destined  bride  suddenly  canght  him  by  the 
arm.  <^  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  she,  ''  that  you 
should  not  repent  making  a  friend  of  me  and  sparing 
my  life  ?  You  may  indeed  haye  your  fling  in  places 
that  you  find  open ;  but  'tis  a  pity  that  you  cannot 
so  easily  come  at  treasures  that  are  somewhat  more 
concealed." 

**  Concealed ! — What? — Where  is  something  mora 
concealed  <?" 

^'  What,  do  you  suppose,  that  among  coffers  so  full 
of  the  most  yalnable  effects,  there  are  no  secret  places  f 
I^ok  here,  and  then  you  will  be  conyinced  of  the 
contrary." 

She  pointed  to  a  secret  spring  in  the  baron's  writ- 
ing-desk. They  pressed  upon  it,  and  out  fell  six  rou*^ 
leans,  each  containing  two  hundred  dollars. 
'  *^  Zounds !"  cried  the  leader  of  the  robbers,  ^*  Now' 
indeed  I  see  that  you  are  an  incomparable  woman.  I 
will  keep  you  for  this  like  a  little  dutchess." 

^^  And  perhaps  better  still,"  rejoined  she,  laugh, 
ing.  ^^  when  I  tell  you  one  thing  more.  I  am  well 
aware  that  you  must  haye  had  spies  who  informed  yoa 
of  the  absence  of  my  tyrant  :  but  did  they  not  tell 
you  of  the  four  thousand  guilders  which  he  receired 
the  day  before  yesterday  ?" 

^*  Not  a  syllable ;  where  are  they  ?" 

^^  O,  safe  enough !  under  half  a  dozen  locks 
iod  bolts.   You  would  certainly  not  haye  found  them 
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aadiiioiron'  cbest,  in  which  tbejr  &re^6posttedfthadit 
liot  been  for  mew-^ome  along,  cbmrddes ;.  "we  ht^e 
finished  above  ground,  and  now  we'll  see  whit  it:  to 
lie  done  under  it.  Come  along:  with^  nie^  £  stty^  into 
ttt^eellar*" 

The  robbers  followed,  but  noi?  without  ]^recanfioBi 
'iM  the  entrance  of  the  cellar,  provided  inik  a^  etroag 
iron  trap*door,  a  mam  was  postedias  a  eentinel. '  The 
baroness  did  not  take  the  least  notice  of  tlufi.  Skm 
condnctedt  the  whole  troop  to;^  Tatilt'at.tlie  Tery 
farthest  extremity  of  the  cellar.  She  unlocked  it,  asd 
In  a  corner  of  this  recess^  stood/ the 'diest  she  had  de- 
icribed«  '^  Here,v  said  she,  <  gliteg^  ihia  vcaptain  the 
fiaiich  l^keys,  <^  here,  unlock  ititlmil  take  what  yiui 
find  as  a  wedding  gift,  if  you  can  obtain  the  consent 
4|f'yoarcoiiKpaa|oi»  as  readily  as  yen'  hate  gained 
iiiiie.^'- 

The  robber  tried  one  key  after  another,  but  none 
would  fit.  He  grew  impatient,  and  the  baroness  ap- 
{learedstill  more  so. 

^^  Lend  me  them,"  said  she,  ^^  I  hope  I  shall  find 
the  way  sooner*  Indeed,  if  we  don't  make  haste, 
morning  might  overtake  us. — Ha  I  only  think,  the  rea. 
SOB  neither  of  us  could  unlock  it  is  clear  enoughs  As 
welcome  as  your  visit  is  to  me,  yet  I  have  no  scruple 
to  confess  that  the  unexpected  arrival  of  so  great  a 
pleasure  has  flurried  me  a  little.  I  have  brought  the 
wrong  bunch  of  keys.  A  moment's  patience,  and  I'll 
soon  set  that  to  rights." 

She  ran  up  stairs,  and  presently  they  heard  her 
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coming  down  again ;  but  she  went  more  slowly,  as  if 
out  of  breath  with  the  haste  she  had  made.  ^^  I've 
found  them!  Vie  found  them!"  cried  she  at  a  dis* 
tance.  She  was  now  within  about  three  steps  of  the 
centinel  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  cellar;  when  she 
node  a  spring  at  the  wretch,  who  as  little  expected 
the  dissolution  of  the  world  as  such  an  attack.  A 
fingle  push  with  all  her  strength  tumbled  him  dowa 
the  stairs  from  top  to  bottom.  In  a  twinkling  she 
closed  the  tnip*door,  bolted  it,  and  thus  had  the  whole 
company  secure  in  the  cellar. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  a  single  moment;  In  the 
next  she  flew  across  the  court-jard,  and  with  the 
candle,  set  fire  to  a  detached  pig*stye.  The  watch* 
man  in  the  neighbouring  Tillage  perceiving  the  flames^ 
instantly  gave  the  alarm.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the 
inhabitaota  were  out  of  their  beds,  and  a  crowd  oC 
farmers  and  their  seryants  hastened  to  the  mansioiy 
The  baroness  waited  for  them  at  the  gate  of  the  court* 
yard*  ^^  A  few  of  you,"  said  she  ^^  will  be  sufficient 
to  put  out  this  fire,  or  to  pieyent  it  from  spreading* 
But  now  provide  yourselves  with  arms,  which  yoa 
will  find  in  abundance  in  my  husband's  armoury :  post 
yourselves  at  all  the  avenues  of  the  cellar,  and  suffer 
not  one  of  the  murderers  and  robbers  shut  up  in  k  tQ 
escape." 

Her  directions  were  obeyed,  and  not  one  of  then 
escaped  die  punishment  due  to  their  crimes^ 


,     THE  WAY  TO  BECOME  A  MARSHAL. 

'  The  ttate  nninbered  the  Count  Von  B  ■'  ■"  ' '  among 
the  most  meritorious  of  its  serrants.  He  ms  equally 
-tupected  by  the  conrt  and  his  fellow  cltisens  in  getie* 
hi.  In  a  long  and  eTeotful  var,  in  which  two  dTH 
Hied  natjons  not  only  disregarded  at  timei  all  t^ 
principles  of  ctTilization  hut  eren  of  humanity  Itself^ 
he  risked  for  his  country  Ills  life,  hig  property,  and 
all  that  he  possufised.  He  wail  theotily  general  whom 
the  cncmyaliko  ft^arcd  and  esteemed,  before  whom  he 
Ilcd,  and  whom  he,  ncvcrllicleBs,  lAved.  -  The  samv 
man  who  in  the  field  fought  with  lion-lihe  conrage,- 
who  smiled  with  undaunted  brow  at  wounds  and 
danger,  iras  always  a  mild  conqueror  after  fte  battle  ;- 
be  maintuned  the  moat  ri^d  discipline,  attaching  none 
tfnt  armed  warriors,  and  protecting  the  citizen  and  the 
peasant.  This  magnanimity  often  rendered  the  short, 
hiterval  of  repose  after  a  Tlctory  more  serTiceable  to 
Kis  party  than  the  victory  itself. 

He  now  began  to  grow  old,  high  in  fame  and  ranky 
and  possessing  wealth  t^nd  the  leisure  to  enjoy  it,. 
Vfith  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and  a  considerable 
salary,  he  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  on  his' 
^tatein  the  country,  spending  but  a  very  few  montiii 
in  the  noisy  capital.  It  was  only  on  particular  oc- 
casions that  his  sovereign  applied  to  him  for  his  ad* 
vice,  but  be  had  always  the  satisfaction  of  ledng  that 
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it  was  followed.  All  the  courtiers  testified  the  high*^ 
est  respect  for  him ;  by  all  the  good  he  was  beloved,  > 
and  from  the  soldiery  he  received  the  endeariDg  appel** 
lation  of  father. 

Bat  he  was  still  more  happy  in  the  circle  of  hb' 
fkmily.  It  was,  indeed,  but  small,  for  he  was  the 
father  of  only  two  daughters  and  one  son.  The: 
former  were  the  wives  of  virtuous  men,  and  the  latter^ 
-who  had  already  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  had- 
come  by  an  advantageous  marriage  into  the  possession' 
of  considerable  property,  and  an  estate  contiguous  to 
that  of  his  father,  whose  example  he  incessantly  emu. 
lated,  and  not  without  success.  Never  was  fathei^ 
more  tenderly  attached  to  his  son ;  never  did  son  tPsAt 
ids  father  with  greater  respect.  *  .-   ' 

The  young  count  oncemdded  a  whole  wing*  to  hij 
mansion,  and  in  this  wing  he  constructed  a  very  beau- 
tiful saloon.     The  walls  of  the  latter  required  taM 
decorated  with   paintings,  and  for  the   subfoclsi '  ofiV^ 
them  the  colonel  selected  the  principal  events  of  Mf 
glorious  life  of  his  father.     These  scenes,  as  he  righlly 
judged,  would  far  surpass  the  most  costly  tapestry? 
that  he  could  procure,  and  would  be  more  honourable 
than  the    completed  genealogy.      To  execute  tbif 
idea,  he  employed  the  most  celebrated  painters  in  the 
country,  and  their  labours  were  the  more  successful, 
because  they  were  convinced  that  they  were  not  exerts 
Ing  their  talents  merely  for  a  pecuniary  reward,  bnt 
pn  a  subject  worthy  of  immortality. 
,   On  one.  aide  the  count  was  seen  throwing  a 
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if  fciiowB  troops  to  s 

Li  aaotter  pbce  be  WIS  iiqimentod  at 

Ae  stonuBg  ti  m.hakt§ak  t0WB,forsett»g  that  he 

'mwi  tiie  geneial,  .Jwiing  die  iam^n  of  tlie  meanest 

iokQen^  and  iaiaiaiag^MF  niomr  bj  Ins  example. 

IsAiiird  pictuie,:liefPM  aeeii  icscoing  liis  toTereigB^ 

ftom  ikt  bands  x>f  «  bosdfe  oirps  bjr  wboiii  be  kad^ 

irhile  boatiogy  been  svrprised  and  taken  prisoner. 

JLaolber  represented  bini  imanotiier' battle,  sinking 

ipoaaded  from  bis  borse,  imd  at  tbe  same  moment 

folntfaigwitb  his  band  to  tbe  enemj,  as  if  to  say: 

^  Push  forWard,«ndgire  yonrsdfes  no  concern  about 

me."    Again  be  was  seenassisting  to  ugn  tbe  peace 

bjr  which  bis   eihauMed  ^^tomitrjr  was  restored  to 

peace  and  proiperitjr.    Carefullj  as  all  ostentation 

was  ayoided,  yet  wherever  tbe  spectator  turned  his 

eye,  he  obseryed  some  glorious  scene  from  the  life  of 

the  heroic  veteran. 

This  plan  the  colonel  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  a 
few  days  after  the  saloon  was  finished,  he  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  in  it  to  a  numerous  company.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  surprize  of  the 
old  count,  at  his  entrance,  when  he  beheld  so  many 
testimonies  of  his  merits,  and  when  ihe  novelty  of  the 
tbingitself,  the  congratulations  of  all  the  company, 
and  a  mixed  emotion  of  modesty  and  delight  quite 
overpowered  him.  It  was  some  minotes  before  his 
fMings  idlowed  him  the  power  of  utter aftce,  when 
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with  a  look  of  affection  he  thus  addressed  his  son  : 
<^  You  did  right  to  li^eep  this  intention  of  your's  a 
secret  from  me,  if  you  were  bent  on  executing  it; '  I 
should  otherwise  haye  preyented  what  now  it  is  too 
late  to  hinder.  To  reprove  you  for  it  now  would 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  mere  farce ;  and  I  therefor^ 
copsider  thi&  series  of  paintings  as  a  tribute  of  filial 
respect,  not  as  food  for  my  vanity.  But —  but — '' 
continued  he,  shaking  his  head  with  an  equivocal 
smile. 

^^  What  do  you  mean  to  say,  father  ?" 
^^  That  this  painted  biography  partakes  of  all  the 
errors  of  those  lives  which  are  written  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  heroes  of  them.  Too 
often  this  or  the  other  circumstance  is  omitted,  and  yet 
perhaps  this  very  circumstance  which  is  thus  omitted 
is  the  principle  trait  of  the  whole.  In  this  instance 
•  too—" 

Here  he  paused,  and  as  he  uttered  the  last  words, 
the  air  of  paternal  affection  was  changed  into  a  half 
satirical  smile.  He  was  requested  to  finish  what  he  was 
going  to  say,  and  concluded  as  follows :  ^^  In  this  in* 
stance,  too,  if  the  short  compass  of  my  life  is  to  be 
thus  represented,  one  very  heroic  action  is  wanting ; 
n  action  so  important  in  its  resnlt,  that  were  it  not 
for  that,  we  should  not  perhaps  this  day  be  so  cl^eer. 
fully  assembled,  or  at  least  not  under  the  same  cir* 
cnmstances  as  at  present.  Remind  me,  my  fpn,*  of 
this  subject  to-morrow  at  tea ;  it  WQuld  indeed  .be  a 
pity  were  it  U>  be  lost." 
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*  The  marshat  was  ftgain  nrged  on  all  sides  to  fa?oirf 
fte  whole  compaiij  with  a  relation  of  the  anecdote, 
but  he  persisted  widi  a  smile  in  his  refusal.  Finding 
thdr  in  treaties  nnatalHiigjIliey  sat  down  to  table,  and 
the  prece^ng  cOnTetsailofi  Was,  or  seemed  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  ^ 

The  young  Count  Von  B  ■■>  »  had^  however,  trea^ 
Sured  up  every  syllable  that  his  father  had  uttered,  and 
&d  not  forget  at  the  appointed  time  to  remind  him  of 
his  promise.  ^'  'Tis  no  more  than  I  expected,"  replied 
the  field-marshal  smiling,  ^^  and  it  is  but  just  that  I 
should  acquit  myself  of  this  debt;  but  let  us  first  go 
Into  the  saloon,  and  be  alone  there  for  a  few  minutes.*^ 
They  accordingly  went. 

^^  You  hare  concluded  the  series  of  pictures,'^ 
iiaid  the 'veteran,  ^^  with  that  in  which  the  monarch 
confers  on  me  tiie  oitler  of  knighthood,  and  the 
marshal's  truncheon.  This  is  a  great  violation  of  his-* 
torical  truth,  for  you  have  here  combined  in  one  mo- 
ment events  that  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 
fifteen  years,  and  have  blended  the  actions  of  two  dif* 
ferent  princes  performed  under  totally  difierent  cir- 
cumstances. That,  however,  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence.— But  from  the  place  which  that  picture  oc- 
cupies, would  not  every  spectator  suppose  that  the  * 
rank  of  field-marshal  had  been  conferred  on  me  as  a 
reward  for  some  of  the  actions  commemorated  here,  or 
for  the  whole  of  them  together?" 

Young  Count.  Most  certainly. 

Old  Count.  And  yet  nothing   can  be  more  erro. 
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aeous ;  for  the  achieyement,  which  obt^ned  so  high 
a  reward,  is  totally  omitted  in  this  series. 

Young  Count.     How  so,   father  ?     Is  it  possible 
that  from  forgetfulness 

Old  Count,  Not  from  forgetfulness,  but  from 
ignorance,  which  I  excuse  as  readily  as  your  present 
surprise.  You  were  yery  young  when  I  obtained 
this  promotion.  I  never  mentioned  the  circumstance 
either  to  you  Or  to  any  other  person,  and  I  must  first 
look  round  to  see  that  we  are  quite  alone. 

Foung  Count.     We  are. 

Old  Count.  Let  us  then  go  through  this  series 
of  actions,  as  well  as  the  rewards  conferred  for  them* 
Thb  lame  arm  is  a  consequence  of  that  battle,  in 
which  yfrith  such  boldness  and  success  I  threw  our 
standard  among  the  hostile  squadrons;  The  left  wing 
was  already  flying,  and  the  right  began  to  flinch. 
The  latter  now  pressed  onward,  and  the  former  ral. 
lied.  I  was  then  only  major,  and  a  major  I  remained. 
My  genera],  one  of  the  first  that  took  his  heels  in 
order  to  preserve  his  precious  life,  receiyed  a  con. 
siderable  gratuity  as  a  recompense  for  his  conduct  on 
that  arduous  day.  In  that  battle,  when  I  fell 
wounded  from  my  horse,  I  was  taken  prisoner ;  my 
wound  was  badly  healed,  I  was  forgotten  in  the  ex. 
change,  and  was  at  length  ransomed  from  my  own 
private  property. 

Young  Count,     How  ? 

Old  Count,     (Proceeding,  as  though  he  had  not 
heard    his    son's    exclamation.)    The  «car    on    my 
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fbfehcad  reminds  mb  bat  too  well^  withoat  any  pic- 
ture, of  that  fortresi,  which  cost  us  almost  a  whole 
campaign,  and  wWch,  at  last,  I  may  say  it  withoat 
Tanity,  was  taken  and  preserTedin  consequence  of  my 
dispositions  alone.  I  repeat,  f/reseroedjiov  Iwas  oblig. 
ed  to  dye  my  sword  in  the  blood  of  several  of  my  own 
soldiers,  to  restrain  their  disposition  for  murdering, 
plundering,  and  burning.     On  my  return,  the  Prince 
-  thanked  me  before  the  whole  court,  and  the  same  day 
appointed  the  prime-minister's  son,  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen,  to  the  post  of  governor  of  the  newly  conquered 
place.     He  most  graciously  offered  me  the  next  com- 
mand under  this  stripling,  and  seemed  astonished  when 
I  refused  it.    It  was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  I  escaped  being  exiled  or  confined  for  life  in  a 
fortification,  after  that  peace,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing my  unlimited    powers,    I   might  perhaps  hare 
been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  conclude;  for  I  forgot 
to  insist  on  the  cession  of  a  tract  contaimng  more 
than  twelve   hundred  acres,  merely  from  the   silly 
apprehension  lest  the  war  should  continue  another 
year,  and  cost-  us  some  millions  more  of  money,  and 
some  thousands  of  human  lives. 

Young  Count,  By  G — d,  father,  that  was  scan- 
dalous. 

Old  Count.  Let  me  finish:  the  best  is  yet  to 
come.  You  must  have  seen  the  snuff-box,  which  the 
rescue  of  my  sovereign  while  hunting  procured  me. 
It  was  certainly  rather  rash  of  him  to  take  such  a 
diversion  in  4in  enemy's  country,  and  that  too  at  a 
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time  wben  eterj  peasant  might  be  considered  as  a  foe 
or  a  spy.  I  had,  however,  my  spies,  and  kept  a 
body  of  men  on  whom  I  conid  depend  in  readiness. 
The  enemy  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  booty, 
and  I  was  presented  with  that  box,  of  the  value  of 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  an  indemni. 
fication  for  the  loss  of  a  fine  horse,  worth  at  least  a 
thousand.  The  chamberlain  by  the  prince's  side^ 
who  manfully  clapped  his  hand  to  his  cutlass,  but* 
unfortunately  never  drew  it,  was  appointed  marshal 
of  the  court  for  his  faithful  services.  It  was  sup- 
posed some  tokens  of  discontent  were  perceived  in 
pie,  and  on  that  account  I  was  likewise  presented 
with  this  order,  which  put  me  to  a  great  expence 
without  producing  the  smallest  advantage.  You 
look  grave,  my  son,  more  so  than  I  wished.  What 
will  you  do,  when  I  tell  you,  that  for  fifteen  years  I 
remained  just  what  I  was? 

Young  Count.  Fifteen  years!  but,  perhaps^ 
purposely,  father — perhaps  from  self-denial  i 

Old  Count.  It  would  certainly  sound  well  ia 
me  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  philosopher,  practising 
the  austerities  of  self-denial ;  but  truth  is  superior 
to  such  a  character,  though  perhaps  truth  may  not 
sound  so  agreeably.  It  was  not  from  my  own  fault 
(for  love  to  my  family  made  me  eagerly  desirous  ot 
promotion)  that  I  remained  unrewarded,  but  beoaoBo 
there  were  always  courtiers  who,  if  not  move  'Wor« 
thy,  were  at  least  more  fortunate ;  because  the  prince 
whose  life,  liberty,  and  glory  I  had  more  Hmxk  ooe^, 
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piMMenred,  at  lengiih  died,  and  bis  successor  consU 
^red  senrices  preTioasly  rendered  to  the  state  as  al. 
ready  recompensed.  Weary  of  hollow  promises,  of 
tedious  expectatipii  and  disappointed  hope,  I  was  oa 
t)ie  point  of  relinquisluag  the  matter  entirely,  and 
of  retiring  into  the  obsciirity  of  a  country  life,  when 
fortune  a^Qrded  me  an  opportunity  for  an  achieye« 
inrat,  whi^h  imniediately  pi^ocured  me  promotion, 
and  realized,  all  my  wishes. 

Voung  Count.  And  what  was  that  achieyement? 
I  entreat  you,  my  excellent  father,  to  speak  without 
reserve !     What  was  it  ? 

Old  Counts  (Smiling)  O  it  might  easily  be 
painted  too.  A  riyer  of  considerable  breadth,  scmie 
Ladif  s  shrieking  and  weeping  on  the  bank,  myself  on 
horseback  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  in 
my  hands  a  dripping,  half-drowned  lap^g.  Not 
too  many  objects  ;  are  they,  think  you  ? 

Young  Count.  How,  father;  are  you  seripps? 
Can  the  saving  of  a  lap-dog—— 

Oid  Count.  Yes,  the  saving  of  a  lap«dog  was 
the  important  achievement  which  procured  me  a 
richer  recompense  than  all  the  blood  I  lost  on  so 
many  different  occasions — than  a  service  of  thirty 
years,  often  embittered  by  distress— than  the  exer« 
tions  of  so  many  days  and  the  watching. of  so  many 
nights.  It  would  be  easy  fpr  me  to  raise  your  asto* 
uishment  still  higher,  were  I  to  describe  the  dog  it- 
self, old,  infirm,  with  only  one  eye,  remarkable  nei* 
tiber  for  form  nor  colour ;  or,  were  I  to  delineate  its 
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mistress,  to  expatiate  on  her  intiinsic  merit,  her  de« 
scent,  which  was  the  very  reverse  of  noble.  Bat  no, 
a  regular  narratire  is  better  than  such  a  disjointed 
account:  listen  then  to  me.  I  was  one  morning 
taking  a  ride  full  of  thought.  The  rank  of  a  field, 
marshal  had  just  then  become  yacant  by  the  death  of 

Von  F .     There  were  many  applicants  for  it ; 

I  was  one,  the  oldest  and  the  most  experienced  ;  but 
I  foresaw  that  I  should  apply  in  yain ;  for  the  mini. 

ster,  Von  K-^ ,  was  at  that  time  more  uncontrouled 

monarch  of  the  state  than  the  soyereign  himself,  and 
the  prince  had  often  given  the  friends  of  the  farourite 
the  preference  to  his  own.     He  was,  to  be  sure,  well 
enough  disposed  towards  me  :  I  knew,  however,  that 
he  expected  flattery  from  every  one  that  approached 
him ;  but  I  was  much  too  proud  to  pay  court  to  a 
man  who  was  trembling  at  the  rod  of  the  school, 
master,  at  a  time  when  I  was' confronting  danger  and 
death  in  the  field  of  battle.    The  success  of  my  ap. 
plication  might  easily  be  predicted  even  without  any 
spirit  of  prophecy.     I  was  riding,  as  I  said,  and  lost 
in  thought,  when  a  carriage  passed  me ;  I  looked  up 
and  perceived  in  it  the  mistress  of  the  favourite,  a 
creature  who  had  raised  herself  from  the  situation  of 
chambermaid  to  the  possession  of  unbounded  influence 
over  her  former  master.     She  w^  indeed  beautiful  as 
the  goddess  of  love;  but  with  respect  to  the  qualities 
of  the  heart  and  understanding,  nature  had  been  very 
sparing.     She  returned  my  salutation  with  an  air  of 
great  negligence,  and  drove  a  few  hundred  paces  far. 
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tlier  to  the  Datch  farm.Iionse,  which,  as  you  know, 
stands  close  to  the  iiTer,  where  her  carriage  stopped. 
In  order  to  avoid  passing  by  them  again,  I  was  just 
going  to  turn  my  horse  into  a  bridie-road  to  the  left, 
when  a  most  lamentable  outcry  assailed  my  ear.     It 
proceeded  from  those  ladies  ;  I  saw  them  running  to 
and  fro  in  great  trepidation ;  and  apprdiensiye  lest 
some  accident  might  hare  happened,  I  rode  up  to  the 
spot,  from  a  natural  morement,  as  fast  as  I  could* 
The  mistress  of  his  excellency,  as  soon  as  she  per. 
cdred  me  coming,  ran  to  meet  me,  with  a  countenance 
indicative   of  the  utmost  distress.      ^  O,  General!' 
cried  she,  long  before  I  reached  the  spot,  ^  help  us, 
I  entreat  you!     My  little  favourite— yonder  he  is  in 
the  water ;  he  cannot  get  out ;  we  cannot  go  after 
him ;  he  will  be  lost!' 

Without  farther  reflection,    or   transferring  this 
duty  to  the  person  to  whom  it  properly  belonged,  I 
mean  my  servant,  I  spurred  my  horse  into  the  river, 
caught  the  unfortunate  fayourite,  who,  had  I  been  a 
moment  later,  must  inevitably  have  gone  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  restored  him  to  his  mbtress.     Such  a  scene 
now  took  place  that  it  was  difficult  to  suppress,  I 
will  not  say  a  smile,  but  loud  bursts  of  laughter.     It 
is  impossible  for  the  tenderest  mother  to  express  more 
extravagant  joy  over  her  only  son,  whom  she  sup. 
poses  among  the  slain,  and  who  returns  unhurt  to 
her  embraces.     Besides,  the  high-flown  congratula- 
tions of  the  company,  their  emulation  to  caress  the 
little  favourite^  and  their  fear  lest  he  should  wet  dieir 
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clothes ;  their  exclamations,  outcries,  and  talking  all 
together,  prod  need  a  scene  of  confusion  that  was  ir. 
resistibly  ludicrous.  Thinking  that  I  had  performed 
my  part,  I  was  going  to  take  leave  and  ride  away^ 
when  the  overjoyed  lady  so  urgently  entreated  roe  to 
favour  them  a  little  longer  with  my  company,  that  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded,  alighted,  and  offered 
her  my  arm.  ^  General,*  whispered  she,  taking  hold  of 
it,  ^  if  I  ever  forget  this  service,  or  let  it  pass  unre. 
warded ;  if  the  minister  be  not  from  this  day  your 
warmest  friend ;  if  your  present  application  be  not 
speedily  successful ;  or  if  I  ever  suffer  you  to  ask  for 
any  favour  in  vain,  may  the  same  accident  which  to. 
day  happened  to  my  lap.dog,  befal  me  the  next  time 
I  go  abroad.'  I  bowed,  in  token  of  obligation,  but 
without  making  any  reply;  for,  to  confess  the  truth, 
I  was  too  proud  to  express  much  gratitude  to  such  a 
woman,  and  yet  too  attentive  to  my  own  interest 
entirely  to  reject  any  advantage  that  threw  itself  in 
my  way.  At  any  rate,  I  was  fully  resolved  never  to 
put  her  in  mind  again  of  the  affair. 

Next  morning,  however,  the  minister  drew  me  to 
the  corner  of  a  window  in  the  prince's  anti-cha|nber, 
and  assured  me,  that  the  sovereign  Ji^  latdy  men. 
tioned  me  several , times  in  the  handsomest  terms; 
that  he  had  confirmed  him  in  these  favourable  senti- 
ments, and  had  the  strongest  hope  that  he  should  soon 
be  able  to  congratulate  me  on  the  attainment  of  my 
wishes.  He  was  right;  for  the  same  month  I  was 
promoted  to  the^rank  which^  I  now  hold.     Had  not 
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my  cmisdence  attested  that  I  bad  earned  this  ele* 
ration  bj  many  preceding  actions,  be  assured  that  I 
diould  have  refused  it ;  but  a  survey  of  my  past  life, 
and  a  look  at  you,  caused  me  to  accept  the  proffered 
promotion.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  I  may  be  mis. 
taken  in  my  conjectures ;  the  whole  may  hare  been 
A  mere  coincidence  of  the  circumstances.  But  J^tj 
my  son,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  poor  dog  de. 
served  a  place,  and  I  shall  at  least  wish  that  yon  may 
once  have  occasion  to  relate  a  similar  story  ia  your 
•on; 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  SELFISH  PRINCIPLES. 

RouELLE  d'Aguessau,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
fortune,  became  independent  at  an  early  period,  by 
the  death  of  his  parents.  His  education  was  entrusted 
to  a  contemptible  wretch,  who  r^arded  polished 
manners,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  the  only 
qualifications  requisite  for  a  man  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence. By  this  tutor  he  was  introduced  early  into 
life ;  and  the  vices  of  every  description  which  he 
witnessed — the  disregard  of  morality  manifested  by 
almost  every  person  of  fashion^the  flattery  inces. 
santly  bestowed  on  the  amiable  and  poKshed  yonth, 
tended  to  corrupt  his  heart  in  a  very  high  degree* 
The  acquaintances  which  he  formed  at  this  period 
completed  his  ruin.    He  soon  adopted  the  system  of 


the  Pariuan  beau  monde — to  iiye  only  for  himself  and 
liis  own  pleasures:  and  his  cultivated  mhid  endea- 
voured to  defend  this  principle  as  the  only  true  sys* 
tern  of  human  existence. 

The  youthful  Rouelle  was  a  philosopher  in  his 
way : — ^'  Pleasure,"  said  he,  "  is  my  object ;  mo- 
deration will  prolong  the  enjoyment,  and  prudence 
will  secure  it."  Moral  purity  seemed  to  him  a  chi- 
merical idea,  suited  only  to  the  stupid  and  the  Tulgar. 
The  appearance  of  yirtue  was  every  thing  in  his  eyes ; 
and  he  was  actually  considered  at  Paris  as  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  men  of  his  time. 

On  a  journey  to  Poitou,  in  which  province  his 
estates  were  situated,  he  was  detained  at  a  village, 
where  the  sudden  inundation  of  a  river  had  swept 
away  the  bridge.  As  the  inn  afforded  but  wretched 
accommodation,  he  inquired  for  a  night's  lodging  at 
a  decent  house,  belonging  to  a  farmer  in  the  village. 
The  farmer,  a  respectable  old  nian,  received  him  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  and  assigned  him  the  best 
apartment.  Rouelle  came  down  at  night  to  sup  with 
the  farmer :  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  most  beauti- 
ful girl  his  eyes  had  ever  beheld,  seated  by  the  side  of 
his  host.  Her  conversation  at  table  soon  coirvinced 
him  that  she  had  not  received  a  common  Muc&tion. 
Her  father  had  lived  many  years  in  th6  i^orkl,  but 
being  weary  of  its  inquietudes  had  withdrawn  to  this  - 
spot  with  the  remainder  of  his  fortune,  to  .enjoy  tran. 
quillity,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  thc^  ediication  of 
dauj^ter*  •  ' 
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The  sight  of  th»dianiiing  girl  inflaned  Ronelle'i 
desire.  He  sought  %  pretext  for  Etayiag  a  few  dmjs  at 
the  house  ;  and  rack  wu  the  hoipitality  ot  hi>  vene. 
lable  hoit,  that  he  wu  not  long  at  a  loss  for  one. 
ThU  Interval  h^  encored  in  attempting  to  discorer 
Soynnah'i  veak  nde;  but  he  loon  percelred  that  hit 
nnal  arti  were  incapable  of  guiung  the  heart  of  thii 
loTelf  female:  he  wat  obliged  to  depart  withont  hav- 
ing obtained  any  furflier  adTaa(age  than  the  moment 
be  fint  beheld  her.  She  ipoke  of  Tirtne,  and  with 
each  eameitae»,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  coiu 
rideriog  this  Tirtue  as  lomething  more  than  a  mere 
phantom,  but  stndionilf  aroided  betraying  hii  own 
principles. 

-  He  called  again  npon  hii  return ;  his  modetfj 
g^uied  the  confidence  of  hii  hoit,  and  his  amiable 
manners  procnred  him  Susannah's  good  will :  bnt  the 
latter  opposed  his  advaacet  widi  snch  resolate  con- 
stancy, that  he  conld notproceed  a  step  witboat  the 
utmost  caution.  All  his  artifices  were  not  sufficient 
to  subdue  her  heart.  He  considered  the  sex,  with- 
out exception,  as  the  Tofaries  of  vanity  and  sensual 
pleasures ;  bnt  he  now  met  with  one  who  was  eqaally 
a  stranger  to  vanity  and  desire.  The  meK  suspicion 
that  it  was  possible  to  entertain  principles  like  Ron. 
elle's  excited  horror  in  the  mind  of  the  rirtnous  Su> 
■annah.  Id  ridn  he  employed  every  pestle  method 
to  Inflame  her  vanity.  His  utmost  exertions  were 
ineffectual ;  bnt  his  passion  was  only  stroigthened  by 
the  opposition  he  experienced.-  He  was  in  a  manner 
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fascinated  by  her ;  he  even  felt  respect  for  her  rir. 

lae.     '^  If  I  meet  with  two  other  such  mortals,"  he 

exclaimed  to  himself,  ^^  my  system   will  be   over- 

tarned.'^    It  is  true  he  still  retained  his  system,  but 

Ids  sensuality  was  converted  into  something  o{  a  su. 

perior  nature— into  love.     He  felt,  that  with  Susan. 

nah,  in  the  confidence  in  her  yirtue,  he  might  live 

liappily  even  in  the  country ;  and  he  was  surprised 

l)y  an  idea  which  he  had  before  considered  impossible, 

that  of  an  union   with    the   object  of  his   passion. 

^^  Pshaw!"  said  he  to  himself,  at  this  idea,  which  the 

more  frequently  recurred  to  his  mind  the  more   bis 

hope  of  seducing  the  girl  diminished. 

Rouelle  found  that  he  had  gsdned  Susannah's  love; 
and  he  almost  despaired  that  her  love  was  the  me- 
dium by  which  to  inflame  her  imagination.     He  ex« 
crted  every  effort  to  obtain  his  idm ;  and  thus  more 
than  once  excited  Susann^^s  mistrust.    This  gave 
occasion  to  scenes  of  a  wetj  serious  nature,  in  which 
Susannah's  character,  and  her  abhorrence  of  criminal 
desire,  appeared  in  such  a  strong  light,  that  he  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  think  of  those  among  whom  a  female  (rf 
this  stamp  resided.  His  heart  began  to  oppose  the  sys- 
tern  to  which  his  head,  still  adhered :  he  w.as  irresis* 
tibly  hurried  away  by  the  omnipotaBt- piiMon  of 
love.  He  had  no  other  method  left  of  ^Moafaif  happy 
than  to  ofier  Susannah  his  hknd.     Be  soarci^ly  knew 
>    himielf  i^lttt  bad  happened  to  him:  be  evett  felt  a 
secret  anIipaAj  to  the  idea  of  dtetroying  Susannah's 
peace;  so  tet  Ibefe  eiistedat  least  one  individiMl 
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whOM  hippiiiess  be  respected.  With  a  sensatioit  of 
•Umposare  that  was  quite  new  to  him,  he  offered  Sa« 
sannah  his  hand ;  and  when  with  tears  of  rapture, 
a&d  a  throbbing  iMMwia^  she  snnk  into  his  arms,  he 
felt  the  reward  of  i^ttoons  minds— *rtf^arJ/or  hintm 
self.  He  exditoed,  as  soon  as  be  was  alone,  ^^  No^ 
by  G-7d !  yirtne  is  not  a  chnnera !" 

Susannah  became  the  .wife  of  Rouelle.  At  her  re. 
quest  he  accompanied  her  to  lUs  estate.  The  felicity 
vesul ting  from  the  tranquillity,  confidence,  >  and  tender 
affection  which  he  now  enjoyed ;  the  yiiliues  of  his 
spouse,  her  chastity,  her  benoTolence,  her  humility, 
shook  his  system,  and  rsused  in  his  mind  powerful 
objections  agunstit. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  year  Rouelle  became  the  fa. 
tiicr'€»f  ason.  Hepressed  the  infant  with  trembling 
joy  to  his  bosom,  and  e^HMtmif^^^  No,  by  6 — d! 
by  the  conviction  of  ajLJoistence!  virtue  is  not  a 
phantom."  SusanndJ^'jI^iKnted  him  with  another 
son  ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  joy  was  moderate.  He 
had  passed  a  few  months  at  Paris,  where  a  charming 
opera-dancer  had  excited  his  desire,  so  that  he  re- 
turned with  only  half  a  heart  to  his  country-seat.  He 
soon  set  off  again  for  Paris.  With  an  inquietude 
surpassing  what  he  had  ever  felt,  he  sought  the  ac. 
quaintance  of  the  captivating  dancer.  He  was  unin. 
tentionally  guilty  of  infidelity  to  his  wife,  and  he 
again  flew  to  his  system,  because  it  alleviated  his  un. 
easiness.  He  ceased  to  love  Susannah,  but  he  felt  for 
her  a  boundless  regard ;  and  this  regard  became  an 


K»ppTes8iTe  burdien,  because  it  interrnpted  the  traa* 
i^ail  enjoyment  of  his  pleasures.  '^  Pho  I''  thought 
be,  at  last,  ^^  mankind  are  all  alike,  and  my  wife  is 
tkot  better  than  the  rest :  she  wished  to  be  called  Ma- 
dame  deRouelle;  and  hence  the  part  that  she  acted. 
Her  wish  was  rank,  title,  wealth ;  mine  is  pleasure." 
His  system  returned  to  its  former  channel :  he  re. 
muned  at  Parts,  and  compelled  himself  to  forget  hig 
regard  for  his  wife.  She  wrote  to  him ;  he  returned 
her  a  cold  answer.  She  repaired  to  Paris ;  and  he 
said  to  her,  drily,  ^^  I  have  no  objection  to  your  re* 
siding  here."  When  she  observed  his  deviations,  she 
enployed  her  utmost  endeavours  to  restore  the  feli« 
city  of  the  first  years  of  their  union — but  in  viun* 
That  he  could  not  withdraw  his  respect  of  her  virtues 
only  rendered  him  still  more  cold  suid  indifferent;  and, 
by  way  of  revenge,  he  even  represented  his  principles 
as  worse  than  they  actually  if^re. 

SusannaJli's  bosom  wast  "Wraagj with  the  acntest  an. 
gttish,  when  Rouelle  frequently  gave  her  to  under* 
stand  how  sincerely  he  rep^ed  his  marriage  with 
her,  and  li4^w  much  she  stood  K  die  way  of  his  plea* 
SB^es.  One  evening,  upon  hLfretum  home,  a  letter 
was  deKv^red  to  Urn  from  his  wife^^^^  I  leave  you. 
Sir,"  she  wrote,  ^<  and  for  ever!  IiicloBed|Miu  will 
Sad  every  necessary  document  to  enable  y«a  to  pro* 
cme  a  legal  dissolution  of  our  marriage,  by  which  you 
liaTe  b^en  rendered  so  unhappy.  I  have  taken  my 
sidcst  son  with  me;  the  youngest  I  was  obliged  to 
Imre  with  yofi.    If  the  child  shQuldl  i^over  from  his 


present  illness,  1  entreat  of  yon,  hj  janr  pKtnvtd 
feelings,  to  keep  him  in  the  ignorance  of  jaat  priup 
ciples.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  virtue,  Sir;  «id 
there  is  Hn  avenger  of  rice.  A  sum  of  moncj'  which  I 
have  taken  with  nic,  and  which  you  will  think  too 
small,  because  it  would  probably  be  insufficient  to 
purchaae  od«  of  whtit  yon  call  pleasnrM,  shall  serve 
to  place  yonr  son  in  Aat  libtatjon  in  wUch  bis 
grandfaAer  and  his  nnfortanate  rootiier  were  once  to 
happy.  This  boy  shall  never  know  to  what  he  is  en. 
titiedby  hi*  birth  and  yonr  fortune.  I  hare  learned 
by  egperience  the  dangers  of  rank  and  wealth ;  and 
of  these  I  am  determined  to  keep  him  in  ignorance. 
O,  Sir !  yon  ridlcnle  vir tne,  bnt  were  yon  to  see  me 
npon  my  knees  by  the  bod  of  yonr  yoangeit  son  ; 
were  yon  to  hear  me  imploring  yon  not  to  corrupt  (he 
heart  of  this  child,  yon  voahl  at  least  not  rfaUcnle 
the  tender  feelings  of  materaal  anxiety. — Farewel  !■* 
'  Rouelle's  eye  grew  dim  at  the  pemsaF  of  this  let* 
ter :  bis  wish  was  gratified ;  bnt  yet  he  felt  inquie. 
tude.  He  loTed  his  Isn,  and  still  entertained  suffi. 
cient  regard  for  SusaiBh  to  wish  that  she  might  never 
suffer  want.  He  ascnoed  bis  nneasiness  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  mind ;  bnt  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
remorse  of  bis  consdence.  He  laughed ;  and  it  af- 
forded him  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  wife  bad  left  Paris  in  the  company  of  a 
young  man  who  bad  been  an  object  of  her  esteem. 
"  This  accounts  for  it,"  said  he.  *'  The  hypocrite  !" 
H«  made  inquiries   concerning  the  residence  of  tte 
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supposed  seducer  of  his  wife^  and  found  that  he  had 
done  injustice  to  Susannah  :  he  then  endeavoured  to 
discover  her  retreat,  but  in  vain ;  and,  after  a  jear  of 
incessant  dissipation,  both  she  and  her  son  were  for- 
gotten. 

Now  that  Rouelle  was  relieved  from  the  galling 
yoke  of  maUimony,  he  laid  down  a  plan  for  his  mode 
of  life,  to  which  he  was  determined  to  adhere.  His 
house  became  the  constant  abode  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  sense.  As  riches  were  indispensably  necessary  to 
secure  his  felicity,  he  maintained  the  utmost  regularity 
in  his  domestic  establishment.  He  did  not  rush  into 
the  destructive  vortex  of  sensual  gratification,  but 
enjoyed  his  pleasures  with  moderation,  and  even  with 
a  regard  to  decency.  He  concealed  the  plan  of  his 
life,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  executing  it,  beneath 
continual  cheerfulness ;  he  was  therefore  regarded  as 
an  exemplary  young  man,  and  became  the  favourite 
of  every  company.  Not  a  word,  a  look,  or  a  signi. 
ficant  smile,  ever  betrayed  any  of  his  conquests.  He 
was  the  most  accomplished  seducer  of  every  female 
whose  charms  inflamed  his  passions ;  but  they  never 
bad  any  cause  to  fear  lest  their  reputation  should  suf. 
fer  by  their  compliance.  Rouelle  enjoyed  the  tri- 
umph of  being  universally  acknowledged  a  man  of  a 
noble  and  virtuous  disposition,  though  there  was 
not  a  wish  or  desire  which  he  did  not  gratify,  let  it 
cost  what  it  might.  He  was  affable,  liberal,  and  mag« 
nanimous ;  he  supported  merit,  and  appeared  to  live 
f6r  others,  diough  he  lived  only  for  himself  and  his 
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Airn  pleasurcB.  The  cunning  and  artifice'  ■4fiUkTtm 
giilulcd  his  conduct  furnibticd  employment  for  his 
undcriitandittg.  His  good  taste  prevented  him  from 
connectiag  himself  with  ilepraTcd  characters  ;  and  Us 
Boesse  spared  him  the  commission  of  crimes  into  irliich 
a  gross  vuljptuiiry  would  huTc  fallen  in  hit  sitnadon. 
*'  None  can  be  giiiKy  of  criioeB^*  said  he,  '^  bat  a 
mean,  dishunourablc  scouudrd ;  and  hims  can  act 
Tirtuou^Iy  without  a  prospect  ol  adTaatage  but  a  sta- 
pid  enthusiast.  I  am  neither.  I  Ihe'fornij  pleasure; 
a  msn  can  wish  for  nothing  more;  Meanwhile  I  pro- 
mote the  felicity  of  others,  but  without  any  intention 
on  my  part.  Can  (his  be  called  Tirtne?  Bj  no 
neans  :  it  is  only  a  wise  ordination  of  natare,  Aai 
man  shonld  promote  the  felicity  and  wdfareof  others^ 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  intent  npon  his  ova." 

In  these  principles  be  likewise  edncaJted  his  sou 
from  his  earliest  infancy:  he  gare  him  all  the  accom- 
plishments necessary  for  social  life,  formed  Us  under, 
standing,  and  even  taught  him  temperance,  for  be  had 
himself  frequently  found  that  he  could  not  satisfy  atl 
his  wishes.  "  My  son,"  said  he,  **  the  gratification 
of  our  wishes  certunly  affords  felicity  ;  but  the  con- 
sequences arc  sometimes  so  dangerous,  that  man,  con- 
fined by  nature  within  cert^n  limits,  musC  likewisa 
\efma  to  refrain,  in  order  to  be  happy,"  These  prin- 
Ciflps  were  readily  imbibed;  the  yoang  Rouelle  be- 
came the  pride  of  his  father,  to  whom  he  wal  affiic- 
tionately  attached. 

Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  Rouelle's  sepuatioik 
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from  SnBaimali.  He  had  now  attaimd  the  age  of 
forty-eight  years,  and  was  still  a  yery  handsome 
man:  his  age  had  indeed  rendered  him  still  more 
agreeable;  it  had  diffused  a  sober  gaiety,  a  pleasing 
sedateness,  oyer  his  whole  frame,  flis  life  was  seU 
dom  disturbed  by  care:  rigid  temperance  had  pie« 
senred  and  fortified  his  health :  in  short,  he  expert 
enoed  nninterrnpted  happiness,  especially  in  conse* 
qnenoe  of  the  uniyersal  esteem  which  he  enjoyed. 

His  son  had  already  committed  seyeral  yonthfnl  in. 
discretions,  but  now  began  to  follow  his  father's  way 
to  happiness^  The  latter  liyed  with  him  on  the  foot* 
ing  of  an  old  friend,  whose  superior  experience  alone 
entitled  him  to  respect.  He  neither  required  entire 
confidence  of  his  son,  nor  did  he  repose  it  in  him. 
They  conducted  themselyes  towards  each  other  lilU 
two  friends,  whose  intimacy  had  been  cemented  by  a 
long  acquaintance.  The  son  respected  the  father  as 
a  perfect  model  of  prudence,  and  the  father  loyed  his 
«on  as  a  pupil  who  did  honour  to  his  instruction. 

The  elder  Rouelle  .was  one  day  passing  through  a 
street  in  P^ris,  when  a  female,  beauteous  as  Aurora^ 
came  out  of  a  small  house,  and  proceeded  towards 
a  church.  Her  blooming  complexion,  the  innocence 
that  beamed  from  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  her  graceful 
figure,  caught  the  attention  of  the  refined  epicure. 
He  followed  her  to  the  church,  and  from  theii|M^U 
most  to  her  habitation.  He  then  charged  his*i[»irant 
to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  name  and  circum- 
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■taDoes  of  tba  fair  strmger,  and  returned  home  strock 
with  the  charms  of  her  heaiity. 

The  servant,  who  had  been  fur  many  years  the 
confidant  of  his  master,  brought  the  most  explicit 
intelligence,  to  the  following  effect : — The  beautiful 
youn^  female  was  the  wife  of  a  painter,  named  Mar- 
ton  :  the  family  did  oat  appear  to  be  in  the  easiest 
circumstances,  for  they  lired  in  a  very  frugal  and  sim. 
pic  manner:  both  the  husband  and  wife  were  natives 
of  Paris.  The  servant  likewise  said  something  con- 
cerning the  tender  affection  of  this  couple  for  each 
oAcr,  toiphich.U>  master  TepUed .with. the  MebtaMib 
Hon  of— "Blockhead  1»  Thvodf  umMlBtence  of 
fka ynaag ipomn  mn  » adlUne^^iwho hnitpbomsd 
hnrhnsbadd  bu  tnt  .j6b,  nd^wboteike-watnt- 
played  in  working  eiBtooiderjF.  . 
->  Ifomile  Mioo  I  formed  mrM^paintaoa  iriA'Aemik 
Uner;  but  Madame  MartonTery  wldem-wotttoker 
house.  At  length  Roudle  aaw  her  again,  and  hii 
pauion  was  still  more  powerfully  inflamed.  The  in- 
formation he  received  of  the  milliner,  conceraing 
Marton'a  family,  convinced  him  of  the  difficulty  of 
bis  nndertaking.  Without  letting  the  woman  into 
the  secret  of  his  plan,  he  employed  her  to  reconk 
mend  the  punter  to  some  work  at  the  bouse  of 
one  of  his  friends.  Here  he  introdneed  hhnsdf  to 
tilip  acquaintance  of  the  young  artist  by  an  asamned 
nnte.  The  job  was  of  some  length,  for  Marton  had 
a  saloon  to  paint.    Ronelle  visited.  Um  erery  dsf. 
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and  made  his  art  i&e  coBstaot  salkjecf  i^iCOiiTenatloii. 
He  procured  Marten  more  employment,  and  ietf 
soon  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  young  ar. 
.tist.  His  conyersations  concerning  the  art  and  tiie 
taste  of  the  Parisians  were  so  instructive,  that  Mar. 
ton  rejoioed.at  haying  formed  such  an  useful  acquaints 
juice,  and  requested  he  would  call  to  see  him. 
Rouelle  did  so ;  and  was  equally  astonished  at  the 
beauty  of  his  wife,  and  at  the  sincere  affection,  the 
purity  and  innocence  of  the  young  couple.  The  hus. 
band  possessed  an  ardent  mind ;  he  loyed  his  art  widi 
enthusiasm,  his  wife  with  passionate  fervour,  and  vir- 
tue with  a  snblime  and  inexpressible  devotsoii^^^ 
bosom  of  the  innocent  wife  was  filled  witir/girAitfiif 
affection  to  her  generous  spouse.  .J^r^rj 

Rouelle  was  now  seated  beside  the  charming  fym 
male;  she  even  took  pleasure  in  his  company,  and 
testified  a  regard  for  him :  but  he  was  for  tiie  irst 
time  embarrassed  how  to  proceed  towards  the  gnrtifiu 
nation  of  his  wish ;  for  he  durst  not  venture,  in  the 
most  remote  degree,  to  offend  against  the  artist's  Ugh 
sense  of  virtue.  Marton  was  incapable  of  conceiving 
it  possible  that  others  should  entertain  sentiments  and 
ideas  different  from  his  own. 

.That  the  young  couple  were  perfectly  unacquainted 
with  the  world  and  with  mankind,  Rouelle  was  w^ 
convinced ;  but  the  husband's  virtue  and  the  iHA's 
affection  made  ample  amends  for  that  deficiency*  <  'f** 

Marton  one  day  related  to  Rouelle  how  he  had  ob- 
tained hi^irife;    <^  Yon  must  know,  my  dear  friepd^'' 
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MUbe,  eml^iigJ^  irifs,  with  jay  and  tanderiMJ, 

"  I  lost  my  father  early,  aad  wu  a  young  man  witt- 
out  friends  and  without  money.  My  mother,  an  ex- 
cellent woman," — here  he  lifted  up  his  hands  in  ex. 
tasy — "O!  toheraml  indebted  for  my  felicity,  for 
CTery  thing  that  contributes  to  my  happtness !  She 
*  tanght  mc  what  all  mankind  should  learn — to  be  ho- 
nest and  independent,  to  be  industrious  and  content 
wilh  little,  I  cultiTated  my  art,  as  well  as  music, 
only  as  a  secondary  matter ;  but  now,  with  my  few 
wants,  it  renders  me  independunt.  This  was  the  in. 
tention  of  my  mother.  1  went  to  Lyons  to  improTe 
myself  in  my  profession.  There  I  was  only  to  learn, 
not  to  work,  A  small  sum  of  money,  with  which  my 
mother  furnished  me,  was  sufilcient  to  maintain  me 
there  a  few  months.  One  evening,  I  walked  out  of 
the  town,  along  the  side  of  the  river,  to  take  a  draw, 
in;  of  a  fine  landscape,  I  threw  myself  down,  and 
chose  for  the  fore-ground  a  cluster  of  trees,  beneath 
whose  shade  an  old  man  was  reposing," — Here  Mar. 
toll's  wife  seized  his  hand  with  tears.  He  gare  her  a 
look  of  tenderness,  and  proceeded, 

*'  The  old  man  did  not  appear  to  observe  me.  I 
sketched  him  as  he  sat  with  his  hand  to  bis  forehead 
in  the  most  melancholy  attitude.  When  I  saw  the 
figure  upon  my  paper,  1  asked  myself,  '  But  what 
can  be  the  matter  with  himf — '  Is  it  possible?'  cried 
a  voice  within  me ;  *  can  you  delineate  an  unfortunate 
man,  instead  of  relieving  him  ?'  I  rose,  hastened  to 
liim,  and  sajd :  '  Good  father,  you  do  not.ftppoar  to 
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be  happy.'  He  fixed  on  me  his  eyes,  bedimmed 
with  tears,  and  shook  his  head  with  a  sigh.  I  seized 
his  hand  with  sympathizing  emotion,  and  begged  him 
to  acquaint  me  with  the  cause  of  his  grief.  ^  I  have 
a  wife  and  a  daughter,'  replied  he,  with  a  tremulous 
Yoice;  ^  and  in  a  place  like  this  (pointing  to  the 
splendid  city)  am  without  a  morsel  of  bread  !'-— 
^Good  God!'  I  exclaimed,  and  gave  him  a  trifle! 
He  took  it  with  a  modest  blush,  and  immediately  rose 
up,  to  hasten  home. 

^^  I  offered  him  my  arm  because  he  was  tired» 
^  Cannot  you  work?'  I  asked  him  by  the  way.  A 
smile  of  panful  emotion  for  a  moment  overspread  his 
features.  ^  I  am  old,'  said  he,  '  unused  to  labour, 
and  my  poor  wife  has  been  sick  these  twelve  months. 
My  daughter  indeed  works  to  keep  us  as  long  as  pos. 
sible  from  starving.  Ah,  dear  Sir !  (Here  he  stood 
still  and  looked  me  in  the  face)  To-day  indeed ;  but 
to-morrow!  a  month  hence!'  The  tears  streamed 
down  his  aged  cheeks.  I  put  my  hand  into  my 
pocket,  and  gave  him  half  of  what  I  had.  He  ac- 
cepted it  with  heartfelt  gratitude.  ^  It  is  so  littlc^^ 
father,'  said  I,  with  deep  compassion;  ^  but  I  ajn 
poor  myself.'  He  looked  at  me,  and  offered  to  re- 
turn part  of  the  money ^^  which  I  refused.  At  length 
we  arrived  at  the  cottage  where  he  resided.  Here 
he  sdzed  my  hand,  apd  said*-^  That  I  enter  this  place 
with  joyful  sensations,  and  not  with  the  anguish  of 
despair,  is  your  work.'  His  tears  again  flowed  more 
copiously,  and  he  drew  my  hand  to  his  breast.    I^ 


fore  myself  from  him,  and  bastened  down  the  street* 
bccanse  1  was  sensible  that  if  I  slaid  I  should  give 
him  all  I  had,  Alas!  that  I  could  be  so  narrow- 
minded." — "  Narrow-minded!"    repeated   Rouelle 

HDUltag. 

"  TheTisageof  theold  man  praetrated  deeply  into 
my  aoul,  though  I  was  able  to  do  nothing  more  for 
his  relief.  Nothing?  nothing?  thought  I  all  at  once; 
cannot  you  work  for  him  ?  or  at  least  spare  him  some 
portion  of  your  earnings?  I  went  the  same  evening 
to  a  milliner  for  whom  I  had  occasionally  designed 
patterns  of  embroidery,  and  proposed  to  punt  some 
fans  for  her;  an  idea  to  which  I  was  led  by  a  fan  that  I 
intended  as  a  present  for  my  landlady.  She  approved 
of  my  proposal,  and  I  fell  to  work  the  same  evening, 
selecting  for  my  purpose  scenes  from  the  most  cele. 
brated  novels.  These  fans  were  a  novelty,  and  there 
was  soon  a  great  demand  for  them.  1  considered 
the  money  which  I  received  for  my  labour  as  (he  pro- 
perty of  the  old  man.  In  a  few  days  I  went  to  him, 
and  found  him  on  the  straw  couch  of  his  sick  wife. 
'O  God!'  he  exclaimed,  '  it  is  he!'  The  patient 
turned  her  dim  eye,  with  a  look  of  gratitude,  towards 
inc.  I  said,  '  No,  good  father,  I  am  not  poor,  for  I 
am  able  lowork;  forgive  me.'  With  these  words  I 
gave  him  the  money  which  I  had  earned.  He  hesi- 
tated to  accept  if,  and  I  refused  to  take  it  again.  I 
acquainted  the  old  man  with  what  T  had  done,  and 
with  my  further  intentions.  Pemiit  me,  I  added, 
henceforth    to  consider  myself   as  your  son.— And 
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iM  1BA  yomii^,**  •  continued  Marton,  tarning  to 
Roaelle, .  ^^  fifaonld  not  ewery  young  man  r^ard  the 
hoary  Tictim  of  nasfortune  as  his  father  ? — It  cost 
me  some  trouUe  to  prevail  upon  these  poor  but  yir« 
tnous  people  to  accept  of  my  assistance  n  but  at  lengt)i 
they  acceded* 

^^  I  was  yery  industrious,  and  earned  sufficient  to 
{HTOCure  additional  comforts  for  the  old  man  and  hit 
nek  wife.  I  had  been  acquainted  with  them  about  a 
month,  when  at  lengthy  for  the  first  time,  I  beheld. 
their  daughter,  now  my  beloved  wife."  He  pressed 
her  tenderly  to  his  bosom,  and  she  kissed  his  hand, 
as  if  she  saw  for  the  first  time  the  benefactor  of  her 
parents, 

^'  She  was  a  girl  of  fifteen,  accomplished,  and " 

His  wife  interrupted  him,  blushing : — ''  But  my  hus- 
band  has  not  mentioned  what  we  did  not  discover 
till  some  time  afterwards ;  in  order  to  relieve  us,  he 
deprived  himself  of  every  pleasure ;  he  left  himself  in 
want,  that  we  might  enjoy  abundance."  With 
tears  of  gratitude,  the  tender  Louisa  fell  upon  the 
bosom  of  her  husband. 

^^  There,"  continued  Marton,  smiling,  ^^  I  first 
beheld  my  Louisa,  and  the  same  moment  I  loved  her. 
Ah,  Sir !  she  was  so  handsome  and  so  good,  that  I 
entertained  no  doubt  that  she  would  meet  with  a 
better  ofEer  than  I  could  make  her ;  I  therefore  said 
nothing.  Her  mother  died,  and  not  long  afterwards 
her  fatiier  followed.  I  then  took  Louisa  home,  and 
treated  her  as  my  sister.    I  loved  her  inexpressibly, 


bat  still  I  was  silent ;  vh^t  could  I  offer  her  bat  my 
heart!  My  passion,  however,  betrayed  itself.  LouiBa 
gave  IDC  her  hand,  and  I  was  rendered  completely 
bappy>  Yes,  I  possess  nothing  but  the  heart  of  mj 
Wife;  every  thing  else  belongs  to  the  unfortunate  ; 
but  her  lore  is  accompanied  with  inestimable  felicity," 

Ronellc  rose  with  a  melancholy  countenance, 
pressed  the  painter's  hand  with  emotion,  and  left  them 
earlier  than  usual.  Marton's  narrative  had  penetrated 
deeply  into  his  heart.  "  The  love  of  this  woman," 
thought  he,  "  constitutes  the  only  happiness  of  the 
generous  young  man  ;  and  shall  I  deprive  him  of  this 
felicity?"  He  scarcely  durst  recall  the  idea;  even 
staid  away  from  the  family  three  days,  and  strove  to 
forget  the  charming  Louisa, 

'*  But,"  added  he,  when  the  impression  made  by 
the  narrative  had  somewhat  worn  off,  "  shall  I  make 
him  unhappy?  Cannot  he  remain  happy ^  tnd  I  Ac- 
come  so  too?  How,  if  the  pretty  Louisa  should 
hare  sense  enough  to  resign  that  prejudice,  fidelity, 
and  in  return  share  my  wealth  with  me  ?  Thus  all 
three  would  be  gainers.  I  spare  the  husband's  super- 
stition  ;  what  more  can  he  desire  ?" 

Rouelle's  inclination  for  Marton's  wife  was  con- 
verted by  bis  intercourse  with  the  family  into  tiie 
most  violent  passion.  Without  having  yet  formed 
any  criminal  intention,  he  courted  the  society  of  the 
happy  family.  He  resigned  himself  to  his  passloa 
and  to  accident,  and  was  quite  proud  of  his  viotdiy 
over  himself.     But  meanwhile  he  was  not  inacttr*; 
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He  endearourtd'  to  excite  yanity  and  a  Ibre  of  droit 
in  the  bosom  of  the  young  female,  and  presented  her 
Dfith  trifles  whidi  rendered  other  trifles  ^Beces8arJ; 
stit)Te  to  inspire  her  with  an  inclination  for  diver- 
sions,  made  parties  of  pleasure  with  the  family,  and 
took  them  first  to  one  theatre,  and  then  to  anotiier. 
These  new  pleasures  were  highly  agreeable  to  the 
yonng  woman ;  and  the  fbndness  of  her  husband  was 
too  great,  not  to  indulge  her  in  every  thing  that  af« 
forded  her  delight.  With  all  his  industry  his  earnings 
were  not  sufficient  to  procure  every  thing  that  Louisa 
now  wanted.  In  a  manner  unperceived .  by  him, 
Rouelle  supplied  the  deficiency,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  claim  to  the  young  woman,  who  dUi 
not  fail  to  observe  his  liberality. 

The  more  Louisa  indulged  in  the  diversions  of 
Paris,  with  the  greater  assiduity  Marton  followed  his 
occupation,  so  that  he  was  frequently  prevented  from 
participating  in  these  pleasures.  Free  from  all  mis. 
trust,  he  sufiered  his  friend,  the  lively  Favrat  (such 
was  the  name  by  which  Rouelle  went  in  this  family) 
to  accompany  his  wife.  The  latter  was  now  often 
half  the  day  alone  with  Madame  Marton,  and  began 
to  shew  the  innocent  female  his  principles,  though 
only  through  a  deceptive  medium.  He  had  already 
gained  her  perfect  confidence  and  sincere  friendship  ; 
but  her  heart  belonged  exclusively  to  her  husband, 
and  no  efforts  of  the  crafty  Rouelle  could  produce 
there  the  smallest  inquietude. 

The  sedacer  went  to  work  vrith  the  ntmost  cautioik 
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l%'die^MC»'lib  ▼ehtttffvinfN)!!  i  ftoif  *ibl^y  wefiihoque^ 
and  proceeded  liy  siieli  imperceptible  giadatioiisv  ttftt 
lieiiiia  ^amghi  hto  liad  always  been  tiie  tame*  Frma 
day  to  day  be  made  ber  more  aeqmdiiitad  iritir  Hit 
-Mees  of  thie-  world,  bufc  took  great  catw;  not  to  ejdAi 
bit  tbem  ia  their  di^^t thq^d^om^*  Ho  Mniself 
ivtft  took  smali  and  then  greoier  libertltliwHiiLo«ie% 
aad  slio  permitted  him,  because  the  was  too  in^r 
BOtea^iy  andi  had  no^  iusficiQii  bfitfai^oriiB^'ihe  waa 
abobt  to  commit.  The  widfcAed.tvlcf&iii  lad^aooid 
with  innocent  hiiaritj  to  the  Tevjfi  briiik  of  tbe  fatal 
pvedpice.  r  -        ?t 

At  lengtb  the  dl-eadfnl  bo«r' irrlred.  Ono  fiiia 
imaiiig  Roaelle  aceompanlM  hovAm^  whose  has. 
band  was  employed  at  a  gentlebian's  seat  in  ibe  Bcigk^ 
bourbobdy  to  a  pleasare«.garffeii  neae  JfmA§y  'H^b^re 
i^y  met  wHb  a  party  of  young  tnogla^Hf  bdA  sesei; 
The  day  was  spent  in  mirth,  laughter^' and  froBc :  one 
amnsement  succeeded  another,  and  towards  OTeiiing 
they  began  to  dance.  Louisa  was  transported  wi& 
pleasure.  Diverted  by  the  multiplied  enjoyments, 
and  a  thousand  images  of  delight  which  crowded  upon 
her  mind,  she  scarcely  noticed  Roudle's  nnusnal 
boldness  on  that  day.  She  danced  witJi  him,  and  in 
the  unguarded  moments  of  innocent  gaiety  she  drank 
sereral  glasses  of  Champagne.  Her  blood  was  heated^ 
her  understanding  confused,  and  her  imaginattoa 
inflamed.  Intoxicated  with  pleasure,  dancing,  and 
wine,  she  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  bold,  shameless 
n^nptuary  Rouelle.    She  scarcely  knew  where  she 
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was,  and  still  lem  with  wliat  a  crime  she  wlu  pob 
latad.  When  it  was  completed,  she  siu^  into  a  sin. 
pid  insensibility,  from  which  neither  the^htresset  of 
her  sodttcer,  nor  the  acute  anguish  of  her  mind,  could 
recall  her.  Her  conscience  was  still  struggling  witii 
the  intoxication  of  sensual  pleasure :  a  tremendous 
storm  enveloped  her  souf,  and  precluded  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  reflection.  She  merely  expressed  a 
wish  to  return  home.  She  threw  herself  in  silent  de. 
jection  into  tte  carriage,  and  scarcely  perceived  that 
Ronelle  followed  her.  She  lay,  as  if  unconscious  of 
her  situation,  in  his  arms ;  and  in  the  same  state  ke 
handed  her  up  stairs  to  her  lodging,  where  she  rushed 
into  her  bed-chamber,  threw  herself  with  violenoo 
npon  the  bed,  and  covered  her  face  with  the  counter* 
pane. 

Rouelle  attempted  to  console  her.  She. fixed  her 
eyes  upon  his  face,  shuddered  as  if  she  just  then  re^ 
cognized  him,  and  loudly  called  her  servant.  ^^  I 
am  ill !"  said  she  to  the  latter,  with  a  profound  siglw 
The  servant  cast  a  look  of  anxious  inquiry  on  Rouelle- 
<<  It  18  a  fright,''  said  Rouelle  to  the  maid,  <<  the 
horses  ran  away  with  the  coach ;  it  is  nothing  of  any 
consequence.''  Louisa  was  silent,  and  Rouelle  left 
her,  with  the  pleasing  hope  that  he  had  now  secured 
tiie  victim  of  his  desire. 

The  ensuing  morning  he  went  again  to  Louisa,  in 
the  firm  belief  that  he  had  her  entirely  in  his  power, 
and  witii  the  resolution  either  to  remove  from  her 
ndnd  the  leaains  of  that  prejudice  which  led  her  t# 


'•fagtrd  her  condori  u  criming,  or  to  ienUf:hit  lata 

ft  repetition  of  the  crime  by  the  fear  of  her  Iiiubwid, 
He  found  irtiaita  pale,  much  altered,  and  in  the  moti 
^nful  agitatioa.  She  vonld  not  liitoi  to  huB^  tmi 
CATered  benelf  «ith  the  bed-clolhes  whensTec  he  aft. 
tenpted  to  atter  a  ■j'Uable,  He  took  her  ^f  this 
ihand}  but  she  abrieked  to  load  a>  to  bring  her  wr- 
XMt  into  the  rown.  Ronelle,  howeTn,  itiU  Uteiu 
tajned  hopes  of  gaining  over  Louisaj  tbe  lattt^r  had 
likewise  (old  her  servaut  that  the  coach  had  been  over. 
turned.  From  fhis  circuftistance,  and  the  ciTility 
shewn  bim  bj  Louisa  in  the  presence  of  her  maid, 
he  concluded  that  she  would  not  disclose  her  fault. 
She  had  actually  resolved  to  conceal  il,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  inveterate  hatred  of  Rouclle 
took  poSBcSMon  of  her  heart.  During  the  night  she 
reTiewed  the  >vhole  time  of  her  acquaintance  with 
bim,  his  conduct  towards  herself  and  her  husband, 
and  found  that  the  villain  had,  from  the  beginning, 
entertained  tbe  design  of  seducing  her.  She  loved  her 
Marlon  with  inexpressible  affection ;  she  r^arded 
infidelity  towards  him  as  the  worst  of  crimes,  and 
knew  that  his  sentiments  on  that  head  were  tbe  samo 
as  her  own  ;  and  now  she  had  betrayed  him, — him, 
the  benefactor,  the  saviour  of  her  parents,  the  gene» 
rous,  the  faithful  husband,  who  for  her  pleasures 
renonnced  every  enjoyment! — 'This  horrible  idea 
made  a  deepiimpressiou  upon  her  heart,  and  subjected 
her  to  the  corrosive  influence  of  gloomy,  nnceadng 
Velancbol}'.     In  this  state  she  had  no  bop«  of  a  re. 
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cdnciliatioa  with  her  husband,  but  resigned  herself  a 
pre3r  to  silebt,  secret  anguish;  Hatred  and  lore, 
remorse  and  iudignatlon,  melancholy  and  despidr, 
preyed  with  incessant  activity,  with  irresistible  yioi 
lence  upon  her  yitals.  She  felt  herself  unworthy  of 
her  husband,  and  yet  resolvod  to  conceal  from  him 
her  shame;  go  that  death  alone  could  afford  her 
rdief. 

She  took  no  medicines,  but  purposely  acted  con. 
trary  to  the  directions  of  her  physician.  Rouelle 
continued  his  Tisits;  but  the  sight  of  him  always 
roused  her  most  yiolent  indignation.  A  mortal  ha« 
tred  was  dbcemible  in  every  look  that  she  cast  upon 
Mm.  The  presence  of  the  nurse  prevented  him  from 
making  remonstrances;  and  when  at  length,  being 
once  left  alone  with  her,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
liegan  to  speak,  her  rage  was  excited  to  such  a  de« 
gree,  that  she  seized  a  knife,  and  endearoured  to 
plunge  it  into  his  bosom.  He  started  back  a^ghted ; 
and  now  he  first  began  to  be  apprehensiye  lest  the 
fruits  of  his  victory  might  in  this  instance  escafM 
him.  ^^  VHiat  shall  I  do.  Madam,  to  pacify  you  ?'' 
he  asked  with  perturbation. — ^^  Leave  Paris !"  she 
replied  eagerly.  Then  folding  her  hands,  she  again 
repeated  in  a  suppliant  tone :  ^^  Leave  Paris  1"  He 
stood  irresolute  and  dejected.  The  nurse  returned. 
He  then  took  his  hat,  told  Louisa  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  into  the  country  on  business,  and  requested  her 
to  remember  him  to  her  husband. 
•    Her  eyes  flashed  indignation  at  the  mention  of  that 


iNiKoTed  name;  slip,  ]iQwe?eS|  «li4  9C|(iUM..  Bfi 
went  aw^y,  bAVL  ch^rUMng  the  hop9  tluit  Lpniia'e 
ii^quietud^  would  nopn  §ul|yside«  JBe,  l^lieredr  wifli 
pexfect  ccrnMenice  .tMt  she  wonldneli^  90  dMeoveiqr 
to  lier  bnsbupd)  and  ihonghtlie,  if  plie  >aa)f  rec#iwii 
lier  composure,  I  shalLhaye  her  jn  q^.ppirer.  iH# 
charged  Us  serrant  to  enquire  Irpm  ituqie^tp  itimc^ 
with  all  possible  caution,  after  the  state  of  ..fOifi 
familjf  .  ,      M     ' 

Ia.4i,fewda7«  Marton  vetujrwed  t<i lonpro.    tLouie^ 
had  long  tnemhled,  in  the  expectation  of  <hi$  dreadfinl 
PQment,  and  she  mustered  a)l  ^hor  strength  to  nieet  it, 
naif  it  was  to  decide  her  fate.  fWhonMarton  entered 
the  room,  and  beheld  his  wife,  >uttering  aloud  cvj  gf 
^ror,  he  sunk  down  upon  h^r  bed,,  caught  her  in  hid 
armsf,  bedeWied  her  with  his  t^r«,]Wid  #ure  the  ino«t 
iendcr  demonstrations  of  his  ardent  lore.   ThiseceM 
was  too  affecting  for  Louisa ;  she  swooned,  with  a 
shriek  of  despair,  in  Marton's  embrace.     The  physi- 
cian was  sent  for,  and  liouisa  again  reviyed.     Mar- 
ton  was  informed  by  the  nurse,  that  his  wife  had  been 
oyer  turned  in  a  coach,  which  accident  was  the  occa. 
sion  of  her  illness ;  and  this  account  Loaisa  seemed  to 
confirm  by  her  silence.     The  physician  gave  hopes, 
and  really  believed  that  Louisa's  indisposition  was  the 
consequence  of  a  fright.     Marton  became  more  tran- 
quil, because  Louisa  herself  told  him  that  she  was 
better.    He  passed  several  hours  by  the  patient's  bed, 
kissed  his  Louisa's   hands,  and  caressed  her  in  the 
tenderest  manner.     Her  heart  was  convulsed  with 
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aagttisli  and  remolrse;  He  at  last  asked  after  Fayrat. 
lionisa  turned  pale.'  The  nurse  replied,  be  l|ad  taken 
leave  two  days  before,  and  was  gone  into  the  conns, 
try.  Marton  regretted  this  circumstance,  and  en*, 
quired  whether  be  had  often  been  to  see  Louisa. 
Ewery  word  Ihat  he  spoke  in  commendation  of  the 
seduoer  inflicted  a  pang  on  Xonisa's  soul.  She  now 
dedaredthat  she  bad  no 'further  occasion  for  the  phy. 
sician,  who  himself  acknowledged  that  tranquillity 
alone  could  restore  the  patient.  Marton's  cheerful. 
nefis  increased  every  day,  a»  Louisa  assured  him  she 
was  better.  Being  constantly  with  her,  he  did  not 
ob0er?B  that  she  daily  became  more  pale  and  meagre. 
Tlie  tenderness  and  the  caresses  of  her  huiO)and  were 
BOW  her  greatest  affliction ;  they  augmented  her  se. 
cret  mekmcholy  and  despur.  Her  incessant  efforts  to 
appear  dheerful  (for  her  husband  very  seldom  quit, 
ted  her)  completely  destroyed  erery  germ  of  life  in 
her  frame,  iuid  her  dissolution  imperceptibly  ap- 
proached. 

Marton  earnestly  entreated  his  mother  to  repair  to 
Paris.  He  perceived  that  his  business  would  oblige 
him  to  leave  his  wife  occasionally,  and  that  in  conse. 
quence  Louisa  would  want  the  company  of  his  mo. 
ther.  The  latter,  immediately  upon  her  arrival,  was 
sennble  of  Louisa's  danger;  but  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  patient  she  concealed  it  from  his  son ;  so  that 
Marton  still  cherislied  the  hope  of  the  speedy  recovery 
of  his  beloved  Loiiisa.  About  this  time,  he  one  day  itet 
Boaelle  in  tke  street.  <<  Dear  Favrat !"  he  exclaimed^ 
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and  hastened   into  the  arms  of  the  thanJer.sfruck 

Roiielle;  "  are  you  returned  at  last?"     From  tliese 

unaffected  demonstrations  of  fricndahip,  Rouelle  per. 

ceired  that  Marton  was  not.  acquainted  with  his  guilt. 

Uc  enquired  after  Louisa,  auil  Marlon  replied  :  "  She 

is  still  somewhat  indisposed,  but  continues  to  mend. 

I  hope  she  will  soon  be  quite  recovered.      O,  my 

Louisa  will  be  glad  to  see  you  again." 

Kauelle  had  been  previously  iuformed  by  his  ser. 

van t  that  Louisa  wus  better,  for  such  was  the  ac- 
count which  Marion's  mother  and  the  patient  care. 

fully  propagated  in  the  house  where  they  lived.  Ruu. 
elle  still  CDtertaincd  the  most  violent  passion  for  the 
bcantiful  Louisa.  "My  Louisa  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  again,"  said  Marton  :  how  then  could  Kouetle 
entertain  any  doubt  ?  He  promised  to  call  on  Mar- 
ton the  day  after  the  next.  He  wished  to  ^ve 
Louisa  time  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  of  a  visit 
from  him.  He  was  perfectly  sure  of  one  point- 
that  Louisa  had  not  confessed  her  fault,  and  that  her 
inquietude  on  account  of  it  was  past.  When  he 
sbonld  again  come  into  company  with  her,  she  must 
perceive  that  her  important  secret  was  in  his  power. 
She  would  be  obliged  to  surrender  herself,  and  how 
easy  would  it  then  be  for  him  to  convince  b^  (hat  it 
was  silly  to  make  herself  uneasy  coucerning  her  infi- 
delity ! 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  the  triumphant  Ron. 
elle,  but  little  did  he  think  that  he  was  so  soon  to 
meet  with  his  punishment.     Upon  bis  return  home, 
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Marton  went  to-  Louisa's  bed,  and  said  to  her  with 
an  air  of  gaiety : — **  The  day  after  to-morrow  your 
friend  Fay  rat  will  call  to  see  yoa."  This  dreadful 
intelligence  came  too  suddenly  upon  Louisa :  she 
shrieked,  sunk  back  upon  her  pillow,  and  cried  in 
a  lamentable  tone — "  The  day  after  to-morrow  ?" 
Her  senses  forsook  her,  her  blood  was  chilled,  her  co- 
lour alternately  came  and  went.  Marton  imagined  that 
she  had  a  relapse  of  her  disorder.  He  endearoulHl 
to  restore  her  composure,  and  apparently  with  sue. 
cess ;  but  her  heart  was  rent  by  conflicting  passions. 
She  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  see  the  villain,  and  in 
Tain  sought  the  means  of  avoiding  his  detested  visit. 
It  was  not  long  before  she  reclined  as  if  to  sleep,  but 
in  fact  only  with  the  intention  of  reflecting  how  she 
might  escape  the  horrid  Favrat. 

This,  in  spite  of  all  her  endeavours,  she  could  dis- 
cover no  means  of  effecting,  and  her  anxiety  in- 
creased.  She  was  tormented  by  the  idea  of  seeing 
her  deluded  husband  in  the  arms  of  his  bitterest  enc. 
my,  and  she  was  again  attacked  with  violent  pains 
which  had  somewhat  abated  upon  the  near  approach 
of  her  death. 

The  various  passions  which  occupied  her  whole  soul 
rendered  her  insensible  of  her  weakness.  Her  husband 
Jiad  sat  down  by  the  fire,  that  he  might  not  disturb 
her ;  he  wept,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  anxious 
inquietude  at  this  new  attack  of  her  malady.  At 
length  he  rose.  Louisa  feigned  to  be  asleep,  but  lis. 
tened  to  him  unobserved.     He  approached  her  bed, 
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ind  surveyed  ber  in  speechless  itgaoy ;  flieii  suddenly 
kneeling  by  her  side,  he  prayed  in  a,  low  voice  to  the 
Almighty,  to  spare  the  life  of  his  faithful,  his  vir. 
tuous  spouse.  She  now  fell,  for  the  first  time,  that 
she  ought  to  hate  disclosed  her  fault  to  her  husband, 
and  this  new  idea  was  irresistibly  impressed  upon 
her  mind. 

Marlon  again  seated  himself  by  the  fire.  Louisa, 
forgetting  her  extreme  weakness,  determined  to  throw 
herself  at  his  feet.  She  rose  up,  stepped  softly  out 
of  the  bed,  endeavoured  to  advance  towards  him,  but 
unable  to  support  herself,  she  sunk  down  and  fell 
with  her  breast  against  the  corner  of  a  chair.  Mar- 
ton,  atTrightcd,  lifted  her  again  upon  the  bed.  She 
threw  up  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  and  had  not 
sufficient  strength  to  speak.  The  physician,  who 
was  immediately  sent  for,  informed  the  unforlunate 
Martoa  thai  her  dissolution  was  at  hand.  The  cry  of 
agony  which  Marton  uttered  upon  this  intelligence 
likewise  announced  to  Louisa  the  sentence  of  deatlu 
She  collected  all  her  strength,  rdquested  every  one 
but  her  husband  to  retire,  and,  in'^  faint  voice,  con- 
tfipfe  Rouelie's  crime  and  her  own  infidelity, 

Marton,  trembling,  embraced  bis  dying  Louisa, 
assured  her  that  she  was  innocent,  forgave  ber,  aod 
accused  himself  for  baring  entrusted  ber  spotless  in* 
nocence  into  the  hands  of  such  a  consummate  villain. 
He  behaved  to  h'^r  with  greater  tenderness  than  eTWi 
and  thus  diffused  over  her  last  hours  a  tranqumity 
uid  cheetfuloesB  to  which  she  had  long  beea  a  itno- 
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ger.  She  liired  happily  another  daj  in  the  arms  of  her 
reconciled  husband/ 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  she  died,  peace* 
fol  and  composed.  Marton,  overwhelmed  with  the 
acutest  angaish,  was  immoyeably  seated  by  the  corpse 
of  his  wife.  He  had  forgotten  every  thing,  even  the 
murderer  of  his  Louisa ;  he  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
his  mother,  and  his  ejes  were  fixed  only  on  the  pallid 
countenance  of  the  deceased.  His  mother  was  at 
length  obliged  to  leave  him  to  make  preparations  for 
the  funeral. 

The  door  opened,  and  Rouelle  entered.  Marton 
sprang  up  the  moment  he  beheld  him,  seized  him  by 
the  collar,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tremendous  voice—- 
^^  Murderer !  damned  murderer !"  at  the  same  time 
dragging  the  pale  and  trembling  seducer  towards  the 
corpse  of  his  Louisa.  Rouelle  uttered  a  cry  <tf^a9« 
tonishment  at  the  sight,  and  at  that  instant  Marton's 
mother  entered  the  room.  Scarcely  had  she  ca^t  h^r 
eyts  on  Rouelle^  when  she  cried  out  to  her  son: 
^^  Unfortunate  man !"  She  seized  his  hands,  which 
still  held  Rouelle  in  their  grasp,  and  again  exclaimed  : 
*^  Unfortunate  man !"  it  is  your  father !" — Rouelle 
recognized  his  wife,  looked  at  the  corpse  of  his  dau^« 
ter.ui.law,  whom  he  had  murdered,  trembled,  stag. 
gered,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

Marton  was  coined,  pale  and  motionless,  to  the 
spot;  his  hair  stood  erect.  At  length  his  trembling 
lips,  slowly,  and  in  a  tone  of  interrogation,  articii. 
kted  the  word,  ^^  FifttheK  ?"  His  eyes  were  fixed 
«poitU9  wife.    The  anhf^ppy  woman  knew  not  tha^ 
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her  ion  had  long  been  acquainted  with  her  hasband, 
and  was  equally  ignorant  that  he  was  the  murderer  of 
Louisa.  She  stood  in  anxious  suspense;  at  length 
Ac  embraced  her  son,  and  re|)cated — "  Yes,  it  is 
yonr  father!"—"  My  father?"  said  the  son  with  a 
faint  Toicc  and  a  convulsive  shudder.  "  That  man  ?" 
he  again  aelced,  pointing  to  Rouelle,  who  corered  bis 
pallid  face  with  his  hands. — *'  Yes,  he  i«  your  father ! 

Bat  tell  me "  "  My  father  ?"  repeated  Marton 

trembling.  **  Good  God  !"  said  he,  in  a  low  Toice, 
with  a  tone  of  the  most  profound  grief,  and  abruptly- 
left  the  room. 

His  mother  perceived  that  some  dreadful  circum- 
■tances  must  hare  occurred  with  which  ehe  was  nnac. 
qnidnted.  She  turned  with  anxious  curiosity  towards 
Rouelle,  seized  his  hand,  and  in  a  tone  of  appre- 
hension of  a  still  greater  calamity,  she  s^d — "  I  im. 

plore   you,  Sir "     Rouelle   loolied    up,  pointed 

to  the  corpse  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  sud,  shud. 
dering — "  I  am  the  murderer."  The  mother  hearing 
her  son  cry  out,  hastened  to  him,  and  left  Rouelle 
alone  with  the  corpse.  IIo  was  seized  with  an  inex. 
plicable  horror ;  he  imagined  that  he  saw  the  dead 
body  rise  up,  that  the  ceiling  was  falling  over  his 
head,  and  the  earth  sinking  beneath  him.  He  stag- 
gered through  the  darkness  with  which  he  appeared 
to  be  surrounded.  "  Have  mercy  !"  he  exclaimed  ; 
hastened  down  stairs,  and  sunlc  to  the  ground.  He 
was  lifted  into  the  hnckney. coach  that  brought  him» 
and  in  which  he  immediately  returned  home.  He 
was  totally  insensible;  and  the  servant  by  whon  he 
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was  accompanied^  carried  him  like  a  corpse  into  his 
chamber. 

He  kept  his  bed  during  a  whole  month,  with  a  yio- 
lent  fever.  At  length  he  recovered  his  health,  but 
not  his  gaiety.  As  soon  as  his  physician  permitted 
him  to  go  abroad,  he  repaired  to  the  habitation  of  his 
unhappy  son.  He  wished  not  to  see  him,  but  his 
wife,  with  a  view  to  offer  her  part  of  his  property ; 
he  was  but  too  sensible  that  the  name  of  father  would 
not  protect  him  from  the  vengeance  which  the  in- 
jured man  might  be  inclined  to  take. 

On  the  day  of  Louisa's  interment,  both  the  mo- 
ther and  son  quitted  their  lodgings,  and  nobody 
knew  whither  they  were  gone.  Rouelle  made  every 
possible  inquiry  concerning  their  residence,  but  with- 
out success. 

During  the  succeeding  months  Rouelle  remained  as 
if  in  a  frightful  dream,  and  dead  to  every  kind  of  plea- 
sure. The  idea  that  through  his  depravity  he  had  ren» 
dered  his  son  miserable,  and  had  murdered  his  daugh. 
ter,  at  first  powerfully  oppressed  him  in  the  midst  of 
every  enjoyment ;  he  carried  about  with  him  in  his 
own  heart  the  punishment  of  his  crime.  However^ 
he  was  not  quite  certain  that  he  was  actually  the  only 
cause  of  Louisa's  death  :  that  grief  for  her  involun- 
tary infidelity  should  have  killed  her  appeared  to  him 
extremely  improbable.  In  this  idea,  which  he  eagerly 
adopted,  his  understanding  but  not  his  agitated  heart 
found  motives  for  excuse ;  an  inexplicable  anxiety 
had  so 'completely  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  him, 
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Aftt  it  was  totally  out  of  his  power  to  subdiie  It;  **]m 
liad  recourse  a  thousand  times  to  his  system,  io  hopes 
of  finding  that  tranquillity  to  which  he  was  a  stran. 
ger.**p-<<  Pofa!"  thought  he,  ^^  is  not  self-interest  the 
moiiTe  of  human  actions  ?  I  had  nothing  in  tf ew  bi»t 
my  pleasures ;  is  it  my  fault  that  a  ridiculed  preju« 
dice  in  faTOur  of  spotless  oliastity  cost  the  woman  her 
life?  or  did    I  then  know    that  he  w(^  my  son  ? 

knA  ff  I  had  thcjn  known "    This  idea  lie  was  in. 

capable  of  prosecuting;  his  mind  seemed  to  rcTolt 
against  it. 

^  In  this  manner  he  argued  with  himself  a  thousand 
times,  but  could  not  banish  the  uneasiness  which  op. 
pltSsed  his  mind;  he  found  no  consolation  in  his 
system,  which  only  contiibuted  to  aggrayate  his  in. 
quietude.  When  he  resigned  himself  to  this  inqnie. 
tude^  nay  even  when  he  regarded  his  conduct  as  cri. 
minal,  his  solicitude  was  alleviated  much  more  than 
-by  his  attempts  to  justify  his  conduct  by  means  of  his 
system ;  and  thus  doubts  were  first  raised  in  his  mind 
concerning  his  own  principles.  He  endeavoured  to 
defend  his  system  with  all  his  powers,  and  strove  to 
Mtain  it ;  but  his  heart,  his  feelings  opposed  it.  His 
tDonduct,  which  he  wished  to  call  merely  unfortunate y 
was  by  an  internal  voice  pronounced  base  and  uft. 
Just. 

In  this  manner  Rouelle  was  for  years  engaged  in  a 
contest  sometimes  with  himself  and  sometimes  with 
bis  system  :  his  gaiety  was  fled — the  image  of  his  unl 
happy  son  was  ever  present  to  his  mind.     From  the 
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tespect  which  he  could  not  deny  to  his  yirtues,  and 
the  wish  that  he  had  not  injured  him  in  such  a  tender 
part,  he  felt  that  virtue  was  more  than  an  empty  name ; 
but  when  he  directed  his  yiew  to  his  youngest  son, 
he  was  sensible  that  he  required  yirtue  of  others,  and, 
in  his  inquietude  on  account  of  Louisa,  he  suspected 
that  a  man  ought  likewise  to  require  yirtue  of  him- 
self. 

Rouelle^s  younger  son  implicitly  followed  his  fa* 
ther'8  system,  and  lived  only  for  his  own  pleasure : 
he  possessed  the  esteem  of  the  world,  blended  mo- 
deration  and  decency  with  enjoyment,^  and  lived  with 
his  father  on  the  most  friendly  footing,  ,Jbiut  without 
admitting  him  to  his  confidence.  The  son Jiad  befcNce 
taken  delight  in  his  father's  company,  because  b|s 
conversation  always  entertained  him  agreeably,  and 
was  frequently  replete  with  instruction.  But  since 
the  unfortunate  occurrence  with  Louisa,  Rouelle  had 
become  gloomy,  and  during  the  struggle  with  his  sys« 
tem  he  sometimes  made  very  serious  reflections  on 
his  son,  whom  he  loved.  His  conduct  filled  him  with 
anxiety ;  he  inquired  into  his  actions,  and  b^gan  to 
reprove  and  warn  him,  which  he  had  not  done  before; 
he  was  now  no  longer  so  contented  as  heretofore  with 
all  that  his  son  did,  and  even  retrenched  his  libe. 
rality  towards  him,  because  he  was  conscious  that 
half  of  his  property  belonged  to  his  eldest  son. 

The  youth,  observing  such  an  alteration  in  his  fa. 
ther,  BOW  took  less  pleasure  in  his  company :  the 
more  his  father's  gravity  increased,  the  more  cM 
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mts  die  son's  behaviour  towards  him,  and  the  more 
rarely  they  saw  each  olher.  Tlie  father  reproached 
his  son,  and  the  latter  was  sometimes  embarrassed 
for  an  escusu;  unplettsant  scenes  ensued,  but  «t 
first  tliey  were  confined  within  the  bounds  of  deco. 
rum.  The  son  now  concealed  his  actions  and  his 
plans  ;  but  the  father,  who  had  become  more  anxious 
and  observant,  detected  Ihem,  and  (he  discovery  led 
to  warm  disputes.  The  father  angrily  demanded  aa 
account  of  them,  and  this  was  giren  by  the  son  in  « 
way  that  made  him  shudder. 

"  I  live  for  my  pleasure,"  said  young  Rouelle 
coolly;  "  and  I  know  not,  father,  how  it  happens 
that  yoii  now  reproach  me  for  what  I  have  learned 
from  yourself.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  you  arc  now 
more  grave  and  ill-tempered;  1  admit  that  for  some 
time  I  haTO  not  sought  your  company,  but  with  the 
acute  penetration  and  sound  judgment  which  you 
possess,  the  reasua  cannot  be  a  secret  to  you.  I 
do  not  desire  that  on  my  account  you  should  alter 
the  tone  which  is  now  natural  and  agreeable  tu  you, 
but  I  know  not  why  I  should  change  mine  which 
suits  me.  How  often  hare  you  totd  me,  father, 
that  mankind  frequcutly  render  each  other's  lives  un- 
happy, only  because  they  do  not  understand  how 
to  break  olf,  with  decorum,  a  connection  which  is 
no  longer  natural !    I  think  we  arc  both  in  that  case." 

"  How!  this  coldness,  this  chilling  coldness! 
That  you  are  my  son,  then,  never  enters  into  your 
mind !" 
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^^  In  order  to  exist,  I  must  haVe  bad  a  father: 
that  is  all.  How  often  have  you  said  yourself  that 
these  accidental  relations  of  mankittd  justify  no 
claims,  and  that  pleasure  is  the  object  of  our  exist* 
ence?*' 

The  father  sighed,  and  broke  off  the  con?ersation« 
He  endeavoured  to  place  himself  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  before  with  his  son  ;  but  this  was  not  possible, 
as  the  latter  became  more  and  more  distant  and  re. 
served.  Rouelle  now  feU  more  sensibly  the  want 
of  his  younger  sop's  affection,  as  he  was  tormented 
by  the  idea  that  he  had  made  the  eldest  so  unhappy; 
but  he  saw  himself  deprived  by  his  favourite  system 
of  that  very  affection  which  he  wished  to  enjoy.  He 
suffered  his  son  to  follow  his  inclinations ;  however^ 
to  make  him  feel  his  dependence,  he  retrenched  his 
pecuniary  allowance.  This  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  produce  a  still  greater  coldness,  which,  as-  the  fa. 
ther  no  longer  concealed  his  indignation,  terminated 
in  a  rooted  antipathy. 

Gratitude,  love,  and  chastity — virtues  which  his 
son  did  not  possess,  now  rose  high  in  the  opinion  of 
the  deserted  parent.  "  Ah  !"  he  frequently  eX*.  * 
claimed,  '^  that  I  had  not  injured  my  more  virtuous,*' > 
more  noble-minded  son,  and  that  I  could  but  find 
him  again,  how  happy  would  his  virtue  render  me !" 
He  was  now  convinced  that  at  least  in  the  relations 
between  parents  and  children  virtue  was  indispensably 
necessary. 

These  last  circumstances  occurred  in  the  first  year  of 
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fte  French  rerolutian.  Rouble  and  Ins  Mte,  as 
fBight  naturally  be  expected,  vf^re  zealous  partinms 
•of  the  court ;  the  father  was  eyen  employed  in  many 
important  aiiairs,  for  which  he  was  esdneBtly  fitted 
by  his  profound  penetration  and  extensiye  under* 
jBtanding.  The  son  gate  himself  little  uneasiness  con. 
cerning  which  party  would  obtain  the  superiority ;  he 
lived  for  pleasure,  and  was  contented  with  wbhing 
well  to  the  cause  of  the  royalists.  Seeing  the  failure 
of  their  plans,  he  abandoned  them  with  the  utmost 
indifference,  and  acted  the  part  of  a  republican  with 
such  address,  that  nobody  doubted  his  patriotism, 
though  his  father,  on  account  of  his  former  connec. 
tion  with  the  court,  was  strongly  suspected  of  fa- 
vouring royalty. 

During  the  reign  of  terror,  one  of  Ronelle's  asso* 
«iates  in  the  transactions  above  alluded  to  was  appre- 
hended. In  his  examination  he  accused  Rouelle,  and 
proved  his  allegations  by  written  documents.  The 
latter  obtained  timely  notice  of  this  circumstance ; 
he  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  an  acquaintance, 
sent  for  his  son  in  the  evening,  and  said  trembling: 
'•  I  am  betrayed,  and  search  Is  every  where  made  for 
me.  Collect  all  the  money  and  valuables  you  can ; 
we  must  leave  France." 

Young  Rouelle  looked  at  his  father  with  apparent 
concern.  ''  I  lament  your  misfortune,  father,"  said 
he  stammering  ;  ''  but  you  do  not  appear  to  have  be. 
stowed  due  consideration  on  the  measure  you  wish  to 
adopt.     It  is  you  that   are  suspected,    not    I.     If 
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I  remain,  I  may  perhaps  be  more  serviceable  than  if 
I  share  with  you  the  weight  of  your  misfortune. 
Reflect " 

^^  Do  you  suppose  that  you  will  be  left  unmolested 
while  your  father  is  persecuted  ?" 

^^  The  scoundrels !"  exclaimed  the  son  ;  ^'^  bat  even 
that  might  be  possible.  I  have  a  friend  in  the  Com. 
mittee  of  Public  Welfare ;  if  I  myself  should  denounce 
you,  who  then  can  question  my  patriotism  ?" 

**  You  denounce  me  ?— you  ?" 

^^  Why  not  ?  our  property  would  in  that  case 
be  sayed.  Be  not  shocked  at  a  trifle — a  mere  pre- 
jttdice«*' 

'^.Prejudice!  a  son  to  denounce  his  father !"  He 
shook  his  head,  but  there  was  no  remedy :  he  was 
obliged  to  submit,  as  young  Rouelle  considered  this 
measure  the  best  that  could  be  adopted.  They  took 
leaye  of  each  other,  and  the  son  hastened  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Welfare. 

Rouelle  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  a  friend ; 
but  this  was  almost  as  dangerous  for  the  latter  as 
any  attempt  to  leave  Paris  would  have  been  to 
himself*  After  a  few  days  Rouelle  went  one  even^ 
ing,  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  to  his  own  houst, 
and  said  to  his  son,  whom  he  found  alone: — ''  Here 
I  am  again;  my  friend  could  not  keep  me  any 
longer  in  his  house,  so  that  I  have  now  no  place  of 
concealment.  Here  I  am  resolved  to  remain  and 
«bide  my  fate." 
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,   The  son  frpwoed. — "  Here  ?"  said  he :  "  Toil  do 
not  recollect,  father " 

''  I  know  very  well  that  I  am  in  danger  here;  hut 
tivent(on  any  other  place  where  I  may  be  secure,  and 
I  will  repair  thithei'.V' 

The  son  knew  of  none. — "  But  here" — he  begaa 
again — '^  do  you  know  that  every  person  who  se. 
cretes  you  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death?  do  yau 
know  that,  father  ?" 

^^  For  that  very  reason  no  one  can  or  will  receive 
moi" 

^'  But  do  you  desire  that  I  should  subject  my  life 
to  such  imminent  hazard  ?  Why  should  I  ?  Indeed^ 
father,  you  require  too  much !  If  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  save  you,  the  case  would  be  different;  but 
the  domiciliary  visits  continue  with  unabated  acti. 
vity ;  here  yon  are  certainly  the  least  secure." 

'^  Yes,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  father,  indignant 
at  the  insensibility  of  his  son ;  ^^  so  I  see,  villain ! 
here  I  am  the  least  secure ;  if  the  tyrant  had  set  a 

price    upon    my    head,  you    would O  God !" 

he  added,  in  a  milder  tone,  wringing  his  hands,  "  why 
should  I  complain  !  How  can  he  think  otherwise  ? 
Did  I  not  teach  it  him  myself?" 

At  that  moment  the  house-bell  rang.  A  servant 
announced  that  one  of  the  national  guards  was  at  the 
door,  and  inquired  for  Citizen  Rouelle.  Both  the 
father  and  son  trembled.  "  O,  begone!  begone!" 
exclaimed  the  son  ;  "  make  haste,    for  God's  sake! 
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You  will  involve  me  in  misery  !  begone,  delay  not  a 
moment !     Farewel !" 

The  father  regarded  the  son  with  a  look  of  mingled 
horror  and  detestation.  Without  saying  a  word,  h^ 
left  the  room,  and  hastened  down  stairs  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  the  national  guard.  The  selfish  insen. 
sibility  of  his  son  had  almost  annihilated  every  faculty. 
The  national  guard  cast  a  scrutinizing  look  at  Rouelle, 
and  said  with  emotion  : — '^  Come,  Sir,  your  life  is  iii 
danger  j  I  will  save  you."  Rouelle  did  not  hear 
what  the  guard  said,  but  repeated  from  time  to  time 
with  poigitant  anguish — ''  That  was  my  son  !  I  was 
his  father." 

Having  reached  one  of  the  Fauxbourgs,  the  guard 
Opened  the  door  of  a  small  house,  and  said  in  a  tone 
'6f  agitation — *^  Enter  here,  unfortunate  man  !"  It 
was  not  till  then  that  Rouelle  paid  any  attention  to 
external  objects.  ^^  Whither- are  yoii  conducting  me, 
friend  ?"  asked  he ;  "  who  are  you  ?"  Without 
making  any  reply,  his  guide  drew  him  into  the  house, 
and  up  a  narrow  staircase,  to  a  secret  loft,  the  door 
of  which  was  concealed  with  straw.  A  crevice  in  the 
roof  admitted  just  sufficient  light  for  Rduelle  to  per. 
ceive  a  bed  that  was  intended  for  him.  '^  Will  yon 
lie  down  ?"  asked  the  guard  softly ;  *^  we  have  no 
time*  to  lose.  Adieu  till  to-morrow,  Sir!^' — ^Here 
you  are  safe." — He  left  the  place,  again  covered  the 
door  with  straw,  and  descended  without  noise. 

Rouelle  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  gave  way  td  ''^^ft. 
the  most  tormenting  reflections  on  the  ingratitude  of 
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son;  for,  alas!  he  could  not  deny  {bat  he bim^ 
self,  through  the  education  he  had  given  him,  was 
the  cause  of  hiB  nndutiful  conduct.  In  these  reflec- 
tlons  he  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  knocking  at  tke 
door  of  the  house,  and  a  number  of  loud  voiees.  The 
bouse  was  searched,  and  to  Rouelle's  terror  even  the 
garret  was  examined.  ^^  As  I  tell  you,"  said  one  of 
the  voices,  ''  here  is  nothing  suspicious ;  would  to 
heaven  that  all  the  Parisians  were  as  good  republicans 
as  Citizen  Marton !" 

•  Rouelle  had  raised  himsdf  up  in  order  to  listen ; 
the  name  of  Marton  burst  on  his  ear  like  die  most 
tremendous  thunder.  ^^  Oh,  avenging  God !"  he  sob* 
bed  out,  and  covered  his  face  with  both  Us  hands. 
All  was  again  quiet,  both  ia  the  houte  and  in  tho 
street,  but  not  in  RoueUe's  heart,  over  wUdi,  during 
the  whole  nighty  the  terrific  angel  of  v«i^;Bance  ex. 
tended  a  flaming  sword.  His  system  now  appeared 
nothing  but  a  hideous  falsehood;  injured  virtue  stood 
before  him  in  the  figure  of  the  murdered  Louisa,  and 
then  in  that  of  his  neglected  wife  :  the  son,  too,  whom 
he  had  plunged  into  misery,  was  his  deliverer,  and  htm 
he  was  to  see  in  the  morning !  He  trembled  at  the 
idea,  which  was  more  terrible  than  death  which  foL 
lowed  bis  steps. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning's  light,  he  en. 

deavoured  to  open  the  door  of  the  loft,,  and  in  this  at. 

^    tempt  he  succeeded.     He  softly  descended  the  stairs 

^_^J^'y>^idih  the  intention  of  leaving  the  house  where  he  was 

threatened  with  the  terrific  presence  of  his  son. 
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efforts  to  open  the  door  of  the  house  made  consider, 
able  noise.  He  heard  some  person  coming  down 
stairs.  In  the  utmost  anxiety  he  broke  open  the 
door,  but  at  the  same  moment  he  found  himself  de. 
tained.  Marton,  laying  hold  on  the  staggering  Rouelle, 
asked  him  : — ^'  Whither  are  you  going,  unfortunate 
man  ?"  Rouelle  recollected  his  son's  Toice,  and  sunk, 
insensible,  in  his  arms.  When  he  came  to  himself,  an 
hour  afterwards,  he  was  lying  upon  a  bed ;  his  son 
and  his  wife  were  grasping  his  hands,  and  pressing 
them  with  tender  emotion,  when  he  recovered  hit 
senses. 

^^  O,  my  father  t^'  were  the  first  words  that  Rouelle 
heard.  He  looked  fearfully  around,  and  perceiyed 
tears  in  his  son's  eyes.  This  sight  rent  his  heart,  bat 
mitigated  his  despair;  he  sobbed  aloud — ^^  O,  my  faw 
ther !"  repeated  Marton  sighing,  and  pressed  Rou^ 
elk's  hand  to  his  lips. 

The  unfortunate  man  was  as  yet  unable  to  speak*; 
he  endeaTonred  to  hide  his  face.  ^^  Go,  son,  I  en« 
treat  you,"  said  his  weeping  mother,  ^^  you  are  too 
much  affected."  Marton  retired.  ^'  M.  de  Rouelle,*^ 
she  thns  began  to  address  himself. — ^^  Unhappy 
wretch  I"  he  exclMmed,  interrupting  her;  ^^  has  he 
forgiven  me  ?  may  I  call  him  my  son  ?"  His  wife's 
assurances  at  lengtih.  restored  him  to  some  degree  of 
composure.  Marton  returned  and  sunk  on  his  fa» 
ther's  bosom.  Mild  repentance  and  viftue  now  op^^ 
rated  witt  gentle  force  on  Rouelle's  bea^t :  he  wliM^' 
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for  an  opportanity   of  dying  for  his  son.*  They 

mingled  their  tears,  and  the  father's  crime  was  for. 
gotten. 

What  anguish  rent  Rouelle's  bosom  when  hb  wife 
related  to  him  how  unhappy  her  son  had  been  ren. 
dered  by  the  death  of  his  Louisa ;  how  he  had  com. 
bated  his  feelings  and  striven  not  to  hate  his  father, 
and  how  in  the  midst  of  his  distress  he  had  always 
endeaTOured  to  excuse  him.  ^' He  is  yonr  son, 
Rouelle,"  continued  his  mother;  ^^  how  could  he 
hate  you  !  We  lived  here  in  Paris  on  the  remainder  of 
my  property  and  by  the  labour  of  our  hands,  which, 
with  the  utmost  frugality,  were  scarcely  sufficient  for 
our  support."  "  Ah  I"  exclumed  Rouelle,  "  why 
did  you  not  apply  to  roe  ?  .  Did  you  doubt  that 
L- Alas  !  wretch  that  I  am  !  how  was  it  possi- 
ble that  you  could  do  otherwise?" 

*'  No,  we  did  not  doubt  your  readiness  to  assist  us; 
we  knew  that  the  dreadful  occurrence  had  given  a 
shock  both  to  yourself  and  your  principles,  but 
your  son — he  wished  to  spare  you  the  sight  of  one 
who  by  your  means  had  been  rendered  so  miserable. 
At  length  we  learned  from  the  public  prints  that  you 
were  persecuted  by  the  sanguinary  tyrants.  Your 
son  trembled  for  you,  and  resolved  to  attempt  your 
deliverance.  He  imagined  that  you  were  concealed 
at  your  own  house  by  his  brother." — Rouelle  sighed  : 
^^  Considering  it  a  very  precarious  asylum,  he  over- 
came  the  delicacy  which  had  prevented  him  from  see. 
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ing  you;  he  went  one  evening  to  fetch  you,  and  God 
be  thanked!  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  save  your 
life." 

Rouelle  lived  a  whole  year  in  the  habitation  of  his 
son^  who  maintained  him  by  his  industry.  Here  he 
first  learned  to  know  the  felicity  of  loving  and  being 
beloved,  of  thinking,  acting,  and  sacrificing  com. 
forts  and  conveniencies  for  others.  What  pleasure 
he  experienced  in  renouncing  any  enjoyment  that  he 
might  spare  his  son  and  his  wife  an  hour's  labour ! 
He  now  found  that  virtue  and  not  pleasure  is  the 
object  that  constitutes  the  happiness  of  human  ex. 
istence. 

At  length  the  monster  who  had  deluged  France 
with  blood  fell  beneath  the  avenging  sword;  and 
Rouelle  left  his  asylum  when  he  could  appear  with, 
out  danger.  He  produced  evidence  that  he  had  never 
left  Paris,  and  was  about  to  resume  the  possession 
of  his  property;  This  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
his  youngest  son  ;  he  denounced  his  father  as  having 
actually  emigrated.  ^'  O  God  !"  exclaimed  the  un. 
happy  father  on  reading  the  accusation  ;  ^^  these  are 
the  consequences  of  my  principles ;  I  am  persecuted 
by  the  son  whom  I  cherished;  and  he  whom  I  ren. 
dered  miserable  is  my  deliverer." — He  sunk  on  the 
bosom  of  his  virtuous  child. 

The  suit  was  of  short  duration :  the  father  was  rein, 
stated  in  the  possession  of  his  property,  half  of  which 
he  resigned  to  his  youngest  son.  ^^  O  wretch^"  said 
he  at  the  same  time,  ^^  if  I  could  take  from  you  At. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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odious  principles  which  70a  haye  leArned  of  me,  with 
pleasure  would  I  redmoe  myself  to  porerty  V* 


CONRADINE ; 

OR, 

INNOCENCE  TRTOMPHANT. 

CoNRADiNE  was  the  natural  son  of  Robert,  Count 
of  Provence,  who  died  in  1^5,  on  his  return  from 
the  council  of  Lyons.  On  receiving  information  of 
the  event,  Louis  IX.  King  of  France,  ordered  troops 
to  march  to  Provence,  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
that  country  as  the  inheritance  of  his  wife,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  deceased  count.  Conradine,  who  was 
by  this  time  old  enough  to  bear  arms,  sedng  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  what  his  father  had  bequeathed 
him,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  nnder  the 
pretext  of  enforcing  the  rights  of  the  younger  daughter 
of  the  count,  who  had  declarea  her  his  hdress.  Louis 
was  ignorant  of  the  private  testamentary  arrange^ 
ments  of  the  deceased ;  he  thought  it  more  adviseablc 
to  negociate  than  to  hazard  any  engagement*  In 
Robert's  will,  the  Count  of  Touionse  was  designatAd 
AS  ,the  future  husband  of  the  younger  Countess  Bea^ 
',tHz«.    For  this  union  nothing  was  ws^^ling  bat  the 
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dispensation  ot  the  Pope,  because  they  were  to6 
nearly  related.  Lonis,  iiowerer,  eotitrived  ibatters 
so  that  the  grant  of  this  dispensation  was  deferred, 
and  meanwhile  entered  into  negoclations  in  Provence 
with  Tarascon  and  Villeneare,  the  guardians  of  the 
young  countess.  These  men  likewise  managed  things 
with  such  address,  that  the  Count  of  Toulouse  wtis 
exclnded  from  the  succession,  in  favour  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  to  whom  the  king  gave  the  Countess  Bea« 
trix  in  marriage.  At  the  same  time  Yilleneuye  ex. 
erted  himself  in  behalf  of  Conradine  with  such  sue. 
cess,  that  he  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  all 
that  had  b^n  bequeathed  him. 

Being  now  reliered  from  all  solicitude,  Conradine 
disbanded  his  troopd,  with  the  exception  of  his  usual 
body-guard.  This  guard  was  numerous;  and  he 
kept  it  np,  not  from  apprehension,  for  he  was  afraid 
of  nothing,  and  death  wad  not  terrible  to  him,  but 
out  of  pride,  which  rose  in  him  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  extravagance.  Like  Vespasian,  he  thought  himself 
formed  of  different  materials  from  the  rest  of  man. 
kind.  He  had  extended  the  wall  of  his  castle,  and  -^ 
had  setttfed  the  interior  with  gate  upon  gate,  and 
bulwark  upon  bulwark,  to  keep  his  vassals  at  a  pro. 
per  distance.  Those  servants  whose  attendance  upon 
hift  person  he  cduld  not  dispense  trith,  never  spoke 
to  him  but  vrith  fear  and  trembling.  He  introduced 
a  great  number  6f  Ceremonies,  eadi  more  formal  than 
the  other.  His  eating,  drinking,  and  retiring  to  \My 
were  each  accompanied  with  a  pecnliar  etiquatCt, 
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When  he  sat  down  to  table,  a  herakL  mounted  the 
rampart  of  the  castle,  and  thrice  shouted  through 
the  eje-let  holes:  ^'  Ye  men  of  Provence!  ye  may 
now  eat ;  Conradine  is  at  table."  Immediately  after, 
wards  a  bell  rang  to  announce  the  time  for  dinner. 
When  his  vassals  heard  the  sound,  they  were  obliged 
to  kneel,  and  pray  to  heaven  to  bless  their  lord's  re- 
past.  The  neighbouring  princes  were  not  invited  to 
his  court  except  on  gala  days,  when  he  held  a  great 
levee,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  splendour 
of  his  court  and  person.  No  one  was  admitted 
into  his  castle  without  a  special  invitation. .  When 
he  went  to  bed,  a  herald  again  proclaimed  that  it 
was  time  to  retire  to  rest;  the  bell  agsdn  rang,  and 
the  door  of  every  house  was  locked.  Each  family  then 
assembled  as  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  The  even, 
ingg  were  long,  but  not  longer  than  the  stories  with 
which  the  youths  were  amused.  The  travels  and  ad. 
ventures  of  Peter  of  Provence  were  never  forgotten. 
This  was  a  popular  romance,  originally  composed  in 
Provcn9al  verses^  and  long  afterwards  transposed 
into  common  prose.  They  were  entertained  also  with 
the  miraculous  deeds  of  the  Bishop  of  Aries,  and  the 
heroic  achievements  of  the  valiant  Selva,  who  fought 
so  bravely  for  the  citizens  of  Sienna,  when  they  were 
at  war  with  the  Florentines  ;  or,  by  the  light  of  an 
iron  lamp,  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  suspended  from  a 
nail,  they  sang  the  compositions  of  the  Troubadours. 
After  dinner,  Conradine  was  accuslor.icd  to  take  a 
nap — a  practice  still  common  in  Provence.     As  long^ 
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tiicrefore,  as  the  prince  was  engaged  in  the  important 
business  of  digestion,  no  person  who  followed  a 
noisy  trade  was  allowed  to  work.  People  of  that 
description  accordingly  thr^w  down  their  hammers, 
and  slumbered  over  their  anvils  and  their  lapstones. 

Conradine  permitted  no  kind  of  games  or  sports 
except  on  holidays  ;  for  he  looked  upon  idleness  as  a 
proof  of  high  rank,  on  this  principle,  that  he  who 
does  nothing,  is  probably  superior  to  others,  inas- 
much as  he  wants  for  nothing.  Every  Sunday,  how. 
ever,  all  the  drummers  and  fifers  in  the  neighbouring 
country  assembled  in  the  courts  of  the  castle,  and  he 
condescended  on  such  occasions  to  honour  the  dances 
of  his  faithful  vassals  with  his  presence.  Pins,  rib. 
bons,  nets,  were  the  prizes  which  he  distributed 
among  the  most  skilful  dancers.  To  such  youths  and 
damsels  as  excelled  the  rest  in  running,  he  allotted 
silver  goblets  and  othe)r  articles  of  that  kind.  It  was 
curious  to  see  both  sexes  mingling  in  the  race,  running 
towards  the  same  goal,  aspiring  to  the  same  prize, 
and  how  the  softer  sex  sometimes  vanquished  the 
other.  A  light  short  petticoat  fluttered  from  the 
waist  to  the  knees  of  the  female  competitors,  a  thin 
veil  covered  their  bosoms,  and  in  this  airy  attire 
they  seemed  as  if  they  flew.  Sometimes  the  maiden 
ran  beside  her  lover,  who  took  good  care  not  to  dis- 
tance  her,  but  to  let  her  win  the  prize,  that  he  might 
afterwards  receive  it  from  her  hands.  Conradine  in. 
trodnced  other  games  besides  these;  for  example, 
throwing  blindfold  at  a  cock,  with  sticks  or  stones,* 
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a«4  wreHliug  either  qq  ivy  groupd  or  9pQa  the  w«« 
i0r.    The  diversion  ia   which  he  himself  took  the 
greatest  delight  w;is  the  chace,  and  particularly  fal. 
conry.     Thi9  tedigqa  sport  he  compiQnly  pursued  for 
half  the  day :  the  rest  of  his  time  Coni^dine  spent  in 
iiplendid  lassitude,  amidst  the  ineessaat  fepetitjpn  of 
^e  same  ceremonies  and  the  same  formalities  of  eti^ 
quette^    Alone  in  his  castle,  without  ambition,  with- 
out en¥y,  he  might  have  enjoyed  tranquillity,  had  he 
Qot   been  tormented  with  pride.    In  war  he  had  no 
particular  passion  for  conquest,  but  he  was  fond  of 
the  glory  that  was  acquired  by  it. 

About  this    time   the  crusades    were    uniyersally 
preached  up.    King  Louis  and  his  br'Others  had  taken 
the  cross ;  great  numbers  of  the  nobility,  and  several 
prelates,   followed  their  example.      Conradine  was 
likewise  invited  to  do  the  same ;  but  as  be  was  not  in 
debt,  as  his  finances  were  in  a  good  condition,  and, 
setting  his  pride  out  of  the  question,  his  subjects  were 
satisfied  with  him,  he  rejected  the  proposal.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and 
other  powerful  lords  of  Provence,  afforded  him  a  fa- 
vourable    opportunity    for  aggrandizing  himself  by 
force  of  arms.     He  took   advantage,   however,  in  a 
different  way  of  the  folly  of  his  superstitious  neigh, 
hours,  most  of  whom,  in  order  to  raise  money,  sold 
their  estates  at  a  low   price,  and  enfranchised  their 
vassals.     He  announced  that  he  would  purchase  such 
possessions  as  were  offered  him  for  sale.     Abundance 
of  offers  were  niade  him,  and  his  territories  were  soon 
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increased  hy  Tarasconi  Beaucaire,  Riez,  and  Frejus. 
A  Count  de  Sabean,  named  Elzear,  sold  him  eyerj 
thing  he  had,  doubtless  under  the  idea  that  much 
more  extensive  possessions  would  fail  to  his  lot  in 
the  partition  of  the  promised  land,  or  that  he  should 
at  least  indemnify  himself  a  hundred  fold  by  plunder. 
£lEear  was  not  the  only  one  who  engaged  in  this 
holy  expedition  from  motives  of  interest,  and  who, 
taking  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  the  Almighty,  com. 
mittcd  witiiout  remorse  numberless  acts  of  plunder, 
piracy,  and  murder — such  is  the  invariable  result  of 
superstition  and  ignorano&.-*^In  a  word^  Count  El. 
fear  sold  all  his  estates,  reserving,  however,  the  li. 
berty  of  redeeming  them  at  the  expiration  of  a  year. 
He  likewise  stipulated  that  Conradine  should  support 
his  five  daughters  during  this  interval,  after  which  he 
might  either  send  them  to  their  nnole  in  Gascony,  or 
shut  them  up  in  a  convent.  These  five  young  ladies 
were  so  many  Graces.  Such  an  elegant  shape,  such  a 
delicate  complexion,  such  beauteous  and  expressive 
eyes,  were  never  seen  before.  If  a  man  beheld  one 
of  them^  he  could  not  help  falling  in  love  with  her ; 
but  if  he  saw  them  all  at  once,  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  which  of  them  deserved  the  preference.  The 
youngest  was  fifteen,  and  the  eldest  scarcely  twenty. 
They  had  a  great  number  of  admirers^  The  most  re. 
aowned  knights  of  Guienne,  Lanrguedbli,  ^and  Daii^ 
ph&ne,  publicly  wore  their  colours,  and  had  ^elr 
cyphers,  together  with  their  device,  embroidered  dtt 
tbrir  icaifs.     This  device  was  a  tower,   vnth  im 
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giye  but  a  flower,"  in  allusion  to  the  slendemess  of 
their  fortune. 

Before  his  departure,  their  father  addressed  them 
nearly  in  the  following  manner: — ^^  It  is  possible, 
mj  dear  girls,  that  I  may  never  return  from  beyond 
the  sea.  In  the  event  of  my  death,  remember  that 
you  have  a  kinsman  in  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  a  still 
nearer  relation  in  Beatrix;  implore  them  to  take  you 
under  their  protection*  If  it  should  happen  that 
they  can  do  nothing  for  you,  repair  to  the  court  of 
the  King  of  France ;  yon  are  sure  there  to  meet  with 
compassion  and  relief.  But,*'  added  he,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  '^  perhaps  Conradine  may  chuse  one  of  you 
for  his  consort.  It  is  better  to  be  the  master  of  one's 
own  humble  hpme,  than  to  be  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  great  and  powerful  relations.  You  have 
every  opportunity  of  inducing  Conradine  to  such  a 
step.  My  blessing  be  with  you,  my  dear  girls ;  the 
Almighty  will  be  your  protector!" — His  daughters 
fell  upon  his  neck,  and  bedewed  his  cheeks  with. their 
tears.     The  Count  departed. 

As  Conradine  took  no  part  in  the  expedition,  his 
castle  was  open  to  all  the  crusaders.  The  concourse 
assembled  there  was  considerable.  The  daughters  of 
the  Count  de  Sabean  performed  the  part  of  hostess  in 
the  castle,  and  never  was  such  mirth  witnessed  there 
as  that  which  they  kept  up.  Out  of  gratitude  for 
so  courteous  a  reception,  the  knights  held  touma. 
raents  in  honour  of  them.     Many  even  gave  chal» 
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lenges  in  earnest ;  for,  said  they,  who  would  not  lay 
down  his  life  with  pleasure  for  these  amiable  sisters? 
The  tournaments  continued  three  days,  during  which 
the  knights  exerted  all  their  strength  and  dexterity. 
The  conquerors  thought  themselves  happy  if  they 
were  then  allowed  to  impress  a  kiss  on  the  hands  of 
the  lovely  sisters  ;  and  the  vanquished  lamented  that 
fortune  deprived  them  of  the  like  gratification.  From 
these  tournaments  most  of  the  knights,  at  their  de- 
parture,  carried  away  a  wound,  inflicted  against  their 
will  by  a  single  glance  of  these  fair  females,  accom- 
panied  with  an  agreeable  recollection  of  the  pleasure 
which  they  had  diffused ;  for,  whether  they  spoke 
or  listened,  a  smile  continually  played  upon  their 
lips.  They  were  incessantly  in  motion  ;  their  hearts 
alone  remained  peaceful  and  quiet.  They  were  not 
in  love;  but,  as  the  reader  may  already  have  con. 
eluded,  their  time  did  not  hang  heavy  upon  their 
hands. 

The  sisters  were  extremely  fond  of  flowers.  The 
first  favour  they  asked  of  Conradine  was  that  he 
would  give  them  a  plot  of  garden  ground,  which 
they  cultivated  with  their  own  hands.  As  the  flowers 
grew  up,  they  divided  among  themselves  the  care  of 
attending  them.  The  eldest,  Euphrosyne,  was  parti, 
cularly  fond  of  the  rose ;  Louisa  preferred  the  tu. 
lip ;  Gertrude  chose  the  ranunculus ;  Bridget's  fa. 
Tourite  flower  was  the  violet ;  and  Clotilda  tended 
the  carnation*     Their  apartment  was  adorned  with 
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Aese  flowers,  whose  Tariegated  colours  and  ttiiiigled 
odoars  r^aled  at  onoe  the  sight  aod  the  smell;  Around 
it  stood  frames  for  embroidery,  and  other  implements 
for  female  occupations.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
fairest  hands  in  the  world  engaged  in  turning  the 
spinning.wheel,  throwing  the  shuttle,  or  using  the 
needle.  Conradine  Tisited  them  everj  evening,  on  his 
return  from  the  sports  of  the  field,  looked  stedfastly 
at  them  without  uttering  a  word,  and  after  gazing 
thus  for  hours  together,  he  retired,  and  scarcely 
wished  them  a  good  night. — ^^  What  a  brute!"  ex. 
claimed  Louisa,  smiling. — '^  He  must  be  tamed,^'  re- 
joined  Euphrosyne.  ^'  But  how  2"  asked  Bridget. 
<<  Nothing  is  more  easy,"  answered  Clotilda;  '^  it 
depends  entirely  upon  ourselTes.'*— *^  By  flattery," 
said  Louisa,  ^*  for  he  is  proud."—'*  By  flattery !" 
rejoined  Euphrosyne.  '*  Ah,  no,  nster !" — '^  Let  us 
notd^rade  ourseWes  so  low,"  continued  Grertrude; 
**  his  equals  are  obliged  to  kneel." — "  How  t)ien  J" 
said  Bridget— <*  It  is  sufficient,'^  rejoined  Clotilda, 
'*  for  us  to  shew  ourselves,  without  appearing  to 
seek  him,  and  as  if  by  accident.  He  will  see  us; 
the  little  advantages  which  nature  has  bestowed  on  ns 
will  make  some  impression  upon  him,  and  he  will  be 
unable  to  resist.  By  d^rees  the  savage  will  be 
tamed ;  he  will  begin  to  be  a  man  ;  love  will  soon  be* 
gin  to  manifest  itself,  and  he  will  thus  be  led  to  tlunk 
of  marriage.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  sbters,  one  of  us 
must  be  his  wife."    All  of  them  at  oq^  fu^ed  tlieir 
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eyes  on  the  lopking.glf^s,  which  seamed  to  toy  to 
them :  '^  With  such  beauteous  eyes  as  your's,  you 
cannot  fail  of  success." 

They  were  not  rivals :  their  friendship,  therefore, 
remained  updimiaished.     One  assisted  to   dress    the 
other ;  Clotilda  plaited  Bridget's  hair,  and  Euphro. 
syne  arranged  Clotilda's  flowing  locks,     '^  There, 
sister,"  said  one ;  ^^  this  robe  ^its  you  better  than 
that;  blue  is  better  adapted  to  your  complexion  than 
rose-colour."    In  this  manner  passed  a  part  of  the 
forenoon.     But  you  should  hixe   seen  them   when 
they  went  to  the  church  of  the  Capuchins  to  mass. 
All  of  them  wore  straw  hats,  which  seemed  half  in- 
^ined  to  conceal  their  lovely  eyes,  and  they  held 
each  other  by  the  hi^nd  like  the  Graces.     There  was 
not  a  knight  and  esquire  that  met  them,  but  what 
paluted  them  with  a  low  bow,  and  at  the  same  time 
heaved  a  deep  sigh*     ^'  What  a  pity,"  said  they  to 
one  another,  '^  what  a  pity  it  is  that  they  love  no* 
body."    When  they  came  from  mass,  they  went  to>a 
fi^Id  where  snares  were  set,  and  taking  the  cofd  m 
their  hands,    thf^y    roused  the  decoy.birds   with    a 
whistle.     Deceived  by   the  leaves    with  which    the 
snares  were  covered,  and  the  singing  of  the  decoys, 
the  birds  came  and  perched  upon  the  foliage ;  one  of 
the  sisters  immediately  pulled  the  cord,  and  the  bird 
was  caught.      But  they  did  not  murder  their  pri. 
aoners*    Such  as  were  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage,  or  the  melody  of  their  notes^  were 
kept;  but  the  others  were  set  at  liberty.    To  bring 
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np  and  attend  the  former  was  one  of  their  favbarite 
occupations. 

Conradine  now  met  them  oftener  than  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do.  Let  him  rise  ever  so  early,  he 
saw  them  in  the  fields ;  and  if  he  was  returning  home, 
they  were  sure  to  meet  him.  Sometimes  they  shewed 
him  a  flower  produced  by  Bridget's  needle;  some, 
timev  they  wanted  him  to  hear  a  bullfinch  sing  a  song 
which  Louisa  had  tanght  him,  and  at  others  a  parrot, 
which  repeated  with  wonderful  distinctness  the  words : 
^^  Love  me,  Conradi^^,  Conradine !  Love  me,  Con. 
radine,  Conradine !"  On  another  occasion,  perhaps, 
he  had  to  comfort  Gertrude,  who  pretended  to  weep 
ithe  loss  of  her  ranunculuses ;  and  he  always  found 
the  amiable  girls  in  a  charming  dress,  or  in  a  still  more 
charming  dishabille.  He  could  not  behold  them  with, 
out  emotion  ;  we  should  do  injustice  to  his  character 
to  assert  that  he  did.  So  much  beauty,  so  much 
loveliness,  made  an  impression  upon  him ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  come  to  any  determination.  There 
were  ^ve  sisters,  and  all  equally  beautiful :  he  retired 
wounded  by  each  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  proud.  Had  he  actually  loved,  he  would  never 
have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  it,  and  it  would 
have  been  highly  imprudent,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
any  female  to  shew  a  passion  for  him  :  he  would  have 
reduced  her  to  a  kind  of  servitude,  for  his  sentiments, 
in  regard  to  women,  were  nearly  of  the  Oriental 
stamp. 

Meanwhile  an  alteration  took  place  from  day  to 
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day  in  Conradine.  He  absented  himself  less  and  less^ 
and  for  shorter  intervals.  Not  a  word  escaped  him, 
but  whatever  he  did  was  fraught  with  expression. 
The  young  ladies  had  too  much  discernment  not  to 

know  what  all  this  signified. ^*  At  leogth,"  said 

Louisa,  '^  the  man  grows  tame ;  but  which  of  us  will 
be  chuse  ?  Or  rather  which  of  us  would  wish  to  en. 
gage  bis  affections?"  *^  I,"  said  Euphrosyne,  "  II" 
''  Very  well,"  rejoined  Bridget,  "  be  it  so."  Wc  must 
come  less  into  his  sight;  and  must  gradually  lead  him 
to  think  only  of  Euphrosyne.  He  must  see  none  but 
ber ;  we  must  speak  only  of  her  when  he  sees  us ;  he 
will  thus  at  last  be  obliged  to  ^stinguish  her." 

From  this  time  Conradine  had  fewer  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  other  four  sisters.  He  met  none  but 
Euphrosyne,^  and  by  degrees  he  forgot  all  the  rest. 
She  manifested  a  partiality  for  hunting,  and  he  per. 
mitted  her  to  bear  him  company.  As  he  was  passion* 
ately  Tond  of  riding,  Euphrosyne  affected  a  strong, 
predilection  for  that  exercise.  She  managed  her  horse 
with  extraordinary  address,  and  in  riding  races  with 
Conradine  she  often  reached  the  goal  before  him.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  her  influence  over 
him,  she  began,  when  she  spoke  to  him  in  public,  to 
omit  the  title  of  i/our  lordship j  and  merely  called  him 
Conradine.  The  first  time  she  made  use  of  this  ap- 
pellation, Conradine  reddened  with  indignation,  and 
made  no  reply.  Every  one  imagined,  for  several  days, 
that  Euphrosyne  had  lost  his  favour,  and  she  was  her. 
self  of  the  same  opinion.    But  Conradine,  howeyer, 
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kidf gniftttt  1k^  nnglit  b^,  sodli  became  a^dustotned  to  tliis 
iliniiUftr  ndiode  of  ilddress.  This  step  being  taken,  sbe 
BdlTT'entiiired  nt^on  another.  Conradine  left  her  to 
disnloUnt:  fr6iii  h<^  horse  Without  assistance^  and  one 
M  hii  esqoir^s  gate  her  kis  hand.  <<  What  a  shame 
Iti^/'  saidih^  to  him  (Obe  day,  ^<  that  a  knight  like 
jon  should  hare  so  little  galiatttry.  Alight  and  gire 
ine  jour  hand  without  gloTe;  !n  futnre  t  will  have  n6 
other  esquire  dian  ybm."  Coiiradiiie  6aiit  an  angry 
look  at  ISttphrosyne,  Wh^  hid  ehoten  a  mdment  when 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  wttmi&fotii  te^ntL6  td  utter  this 
disagreeable  injunctidn*  <<  Ko  heiitatioil/'  reSutned 
she;  <^I  ittsktofi  yo«r  iBik0mt0k^  These  wordi 
She  uttered  with  snell  gHiee5  and  All  hi*  ttttendaiita 
thought  her  so  chttrmihg,  ^t  C6nleMA6  Wa«  6hngeA 
to  dismount^  atid  td  gite  heir  Ms  btod.  K  enn  uU 
tempted  to  kiss  hi^i^S.  ^<  Tfo^  iid/'  SaM  the  Sj^irited 
damsel,  drawing  it  away;  ^^  yoii  did  not  obey  me  so 
cheerfully  as  you  ought  to  hate  done :  another  time 
perhaps  I  may  permit  you,^' — "  I  hare  caught  him," 
said  she  to  her  sisters  as  soon  as  She  saw  them,  and  ac. 
quainted  them  with  the  new  step  which  she  had  ven. 
tured  td  take.  <<  That  was  right!"  they  all  etclaim* 
ed,  and  indulged  the  same  hopes  as  she  herself  che. 
fished. 

Next  morning  Conradine,  who  had  awoke  earlier 
than  usual,  sent  to  infortn  Euphrosyne  that  he  was 
going  out  a  hunting.  She  returned  for  answer,  fliat 
she  should  not  aceompany  him.  Conradlfte  Sent 
tigflto,  aftd  Erected  the^  messenger  to  enquire  It  slie^wevi 
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unwell.  She  rejoined  that  she  was  well,  b«t  had  no 
inclination  to  join  in  the  chace  that  day.  ^^  And 
why  ?"  enquired  Conradine.  '^  Because  Idon'tchuM 
it,"  wa8  the  reply, 

Conradine  accordingly  rode  out  alone,  but  the 
whole  day  he  was  in  an  ill  humour.  He  returned  sooner 
than  usual,  found  fault  with  every  body ;  ordered  a 
peasant,  who  had  not  made  sufficient  haste  to  salute 
him,  into  confinement,  as  well  as  another  who  had 
not  addressed  him  with  the  title  of  your  lotdthip* 
Euph  rosy  tie  heard  of  these  acts  of  severity,  and  im« 
mediately  wrote  to  him  as  follows  r-^^^I  intreat  you  to 
set  at  liberty  your  two  taasals,  whom,  out  of  pride, 
yott  have  thrown  into  confinement.  Are  your  domi. 
Hions  for  ever  to  remsun  the  theatre  of  violeiice  and 
slavery?"  Conradine,  on  reading  this  note,  was  high« 
\j  exasperated,  and  paced  the  room  with  hasty  steps. 
At  length,  however,  he  complied  with  Euphrosyne't 
request.  On  this  she  proceeded  still  farther.  She 
ordered  all  the  gates  and  barriers  to  be  demolished, 
«nd  aUowed  every  person  access  at  all  hours  to  Conra. 
dine ;  so  that  the  petty  tyrant  who  had  formerly  been 
invisible,  was  now  exposed  to  public  view,  and  hia 
vassals  came  in  crowds,  when  he  waA  at  table,  to  see 
and  to  bless  him.  Euphrosyne  prevailed  upon  him  so 
far  that  he  would  speak  first  to  his  esquires  and  the 
principal  officers  of  his  household,  though  he  did  it  in 
the  bejpnning  with  a  very  ill  grace.  He  had  not  yet 
uttered  •  syllable  that  could  convey  ait  idea  of  love; 
and  not  a  word  which  could  bear  that  inttrpretatioB 
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bad  escaped  Bn[Aroayno.  She  how«iCT  .iru. deters 
mined  to  entice  from  him  an  acknowledglntait  of  his 
passioD,  rather  from  self-love  than  from  aBy  other 
motiTe.     For  this  an  opportunitj' soon  oecumdi'  ".'. 

Seteral  ndghbonring  Lords  had  vnited  their  foritei 
with  a  view  to  take  from  Conradine  Frejns  and  Riez, 
together  with  all  his  possessions  on  the  sea^  coast. '  This 
circumstance  obliged. him  to  assemble  his  vassals ;  add 
in  a  shorttine  he--bad.collectad<a.foraidableanAy. 
Hedetermined-toputhimscKatitKhead^  kid'nuiflefcr. 
ni^nncnts  for  his  dcparlare,  He  had  not  yet  pre- 
pared Kuphrosyno  for  (his  separation,  and  it  was  then 
that  she  expected  to  compass  her  point. 
-  "  I  am  going  to  leare  you,"  said  he  to  her  abruptly. 
.  Euphrosiftie.  I  tliink  I  might  hare  been  informed 
of  it  souner. 

Conrndinc.  I  am  going  to  lightmy  enemies;  per- 
haps I  shall  fall  in  biLttle.  Heirs  I  have  none,  neither 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  that  I  love. 

Euphrost/ne,     What!  nothing  at  all  ? 

Conradine.  I  think  at  least  (with  some  embarrass, 
ment)  that  1  shall  not  leave  behind  a  creature  that  wilt 
regret  me ■ 

Euphrosyne.     Areyousurfeof  that? 

Conradine.  I  mean  to  say  that  will  regret  me  as- 
much  as  you, 

Euphrosyne.     How  so  ?    Who  could  tell  you  that  ? 

Conradine.  I  don't  know;  but  I  must  confess  that 
you  arc  the  only  person  in  whose  society  I  took  any 
pleasure;  I  have  found  something  in  you,  though  I 


know  not  myself*  (laying  Jiis-hand  iftvoluntarilif  upon 
his  heart).  I  feel — Ah  Euphrosyne,  you  are  so  fas'^ 
cinating!  -*  : 

Euphrosyne.    Do  you  think  sd? 

Conradine.    Indeed  I  do. 

Euphrotyne*  *Tl9  rery  polite  of  you  to  tell  me  so. 
Upon  my  word  this  is  quite  a  new  language. 

Conradine.    It  is  certainly  quite  new ! 

Euphroiyne^     It  might  almost  be  called  lore. 

Conradine*    Whatever  you  please. 

Euphrosyne*  In  that  case  it  would  be  a  declaration 
of  lore^  and  is  this  a  fit  attire  to  make  it  in,  clad  in 
mail,  with  a  lance  in  your  hand  and  a  sword  by  youf 
iide !  Are  you  a  sorereign,  a  conqueror  ? 

Conradine,     Any  thing,  any  thing  you  plettM£ 

He  took  off  his  helmet  and  coat  of  mail;  ;|he  lance 
had  already  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  his  broad 
sword  no  longer  hung  by  his  side. 

Conradine.  Will  that  do  ?  Am  I  now  as  I  ought 
to  be  ? 

Euphrosyne.     "No^  not  yet. 

Conradine.    Not  yet  ? 

Euphrasyne.  You  are  too  far  from  me,  and  then 
your  attitude!  Von 'itre  too  tall  when  yon  stand. 
I  am  obliged  to  look  up  too  high  at  you; 

Conradine.  Is  that  right  ?  (dropping  on  one 
knee) 

Euphrosyne,  Yes,  that  is  right.  Now  you  may 
speak.     What  have  you  to  say  to  taie? 

Conradine.    Nothing  more,    I   feel^ •    Here, 
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TMd  this  letter,  by  wMcfa  I  sppoint  ^on  ngent  ta  njr 
abteace.  If  I  fall  in  battle  all  that  I  poiseis  wUl  be 
yonr's,  and  your  father's  posseigioni  will  nvert  to 
your  listen.     Farewet 

Enphrosyne  expreued  her  thai^  in  &•  wmnest 
teniu.  Conradine  departed,  and  sighed  m  he  irith. 
drev. 

The  charniiag  si&(e»  were  now  regents,  and  no- 
thing was  heard  in  the  castle  but  the  sonnds  of  mirth 
and  fostivity.  Troubadours  and  minstrels  were  wel. 
come  guests;  balls  and  cours  d'amour  allernatety  sue. 
ceeded  each  other.  Wit,  merriment,  and  connTia- 
lity  took  place  of  the  former  ridiculous  etiquetlc. 
Wilhout  enacting  laws,  they  knew  how  to  establish  a 
happy  medium  between  that  familiarity  which  lessens 
respect,  and  abject  servilily.  The  subjects  learned 
their  duty,  which  they  fulfilled  with  pleasure;  they 
addressed  their  fair  mistresses  without  constraint  and 
yet  with  reverence.  The  report  of  this  pleadng 
change  extended  their  fame  to  distant  countries. 
Young  Itnights  thronged  to  see  them;  these  fire  sisters 
were  worthy  of  their  homage.  EBphrosyne  was 
content  to  preside  orer  their  diversions  and  sports  ; 
the  others  went  farther,  and  none  of  them  had  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  her  lot. 

About  this  time  the  Countess  de  Martlques  arrired 
at  the  court  of  Conradine.  She  came  to  make  him 
an  oSTer  of  her  daughter's  hand.  Her  mortificatian 
on  finding  that  she  was  too  late,  gradually  produced 
a  secret  resolution  to  be  revenged  on  Euphrctsyoe. 
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Not  long  bef ore,  the  young  Baron  de  Bonnes  had  like* 
wise  arrived  at  the  castle  as  Conradine's  prisoner; 
and,  on  his  word  of  honour,  Euphrosjne  had  granted 
him  liberty,  on  condition  of  his  not  leaving  the  town. 
Oat  of  gratitude  the  young  knight  paid  her  particu- 
lar attention,  and  she  had  too  much  good  sense '  to 
take  this  aniiss ;  she  laughed  with  her  sisters  on  the 
subject,  and  gaye  him  no  other  appellation  than  that 
of  the  little  prisoner.  At  last  he  never  quitted  her 
side;  he  had  become  her  esquire,  and  was  even  once 
surprised  stealing  a  kiss  of  her  fair  hand. 

All  these  circumstances  were  eagerly  collected  by 
the  vindictive  Countess,  who  wrote  Conradine  a  long 
account  of  all  that  passed.  Conradine  was  naturally 
hasty  and  impetuous;  he  moreover  hated  the  young 
Baron,  and  swore  that  both  the  culprits  should  die. 
He  sent  for  his  physician. — ^^  Doctor,''  said  he, 
*^  you  must  revenge  me." — '^  And  on  whom?" — 
^'  OnEuphrosyne  and  the  Baron  de  Bormes.  I  am 
betrayed  and  dishonoured;  go  and  administer  a  a^w 
poison  that  pnay  aflford  me  the  satisfaction  of  witness- 
ing their  death  on  my  return  home."  Having  recdved 
this  injunction,  the  physician  departed. 

Conradine  had  commanded  the  physician  to  adminis- 
ter the  poisonous  draught  to  Euphrosyne  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Countess  de  Martiques.  Dr.  Alibour  was 
one  of  the  kindest  hearted  men  in  the  world;  he  might 
be  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  physician  of  the 
fair  sex;  he- loved  to  feel  a  lady's  pulse:  how  then 
was  it  potsUde  that  lie  could  determipe  to  poison  a 
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iATnia  80  gentle,  »a  amiable,  and  bo  beautiful  ai  Bu. 
phrosyne!  Mounted  on  a  mule,  and  without  any 
attendant,  lie  arriT^dln  the  midst  of  tlicnightat  Con- 
radine'B  capital.  He  was  infonned  that  Euphrosyne 
was  in  bed.  "  It  does  not  signify,"  said  he,  "  I  must 
and  will  speak  tu  her."  He  was  condacted  to  her 
apartment. 

"  Dr.  Alibour,"  exclaimed  EuphroByne,  "what 
brings  you  hither;  bow  have  yauleftConradineJ  hai 
any  accident  befallen  him?" 

Dr.  Alibour,  None,  fair  lady,  except  that  being 
far  distant  from  you,  ho  has  been  highly  exasperated 
against  yon  by  false  accounts,  At  the  moment  of 
my  departure  his  hatred  of  you  was  as  vehement  as  his 
love  had  before  been  passionate. 

Euphro»t/ne.  Your  information  aflliets  me,  Doc. 
tor.     Who  can  be  my  accuser  ? 

Dr.  Alibour.  The  Countess  de  Hirtiqnei  ;  for  I 
am  too  much  interested  in  your  welfare  to  conceal 
any  thing  from  you ;  the  young  Baron  de  Bonnet, 
who  is  your  constant  attendant,  and  whom  you  bare 
net  kept  confined  in  (he  tower . 

Euphrotj/ne.     Is  it  possible? 

Dr.  Alibour.  Possible  enough.  Conradine,  burn- 
ing with  rage,  has  sent  me  hither.  My  errand  would 
be  the  rery  reverse  of  agreeable  were  I  wicked  enough 
to^ldl  my  e6m mission.— Hi!  has  commanded  me  to 
.  *|^«e  you  poison. 
■'  \Euphrosyne.  To  gire  me  poison!  And  (with  a 
'tippHcaiing  look)  would  you  obe^  bii  orden? 
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'  Sh. Mibwf  (tesff^fiiUif  kisring her  hm^.  No; 
but  I  must  pretend  to  obey  thesi.  To*iQorrow,  ijft 
the  presence  of  die  Counfess,  I  shall  hand  yon  a  b^N 
son  full  of  a  mixture  of  honey ;  you  must  drink  it 
up)  and  then  complain  that  you  feel  as  if  you  had  a 
Are  within  you,  and  counterfeit  convulsions.  As  it 
vill  be  looked  upon  as  a  slow  poison^  you  may  after.' 
irards  by  degrees  resume  your  serenity,  and  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  yoursdf  to  act  your  part 
adroitly  on  Conradine's  return. 

Etipkra^ne.  It  is  not  in  my  porwer,  doctor,  to 
mak0  jon  a  vecompeuse  for  $o  inip^rtant  a  service  as 
the  preservation  of  my  li£e. 

Dr*  Jiihour  (smiling).  Do  you  nsagiue,  then^ 
that  physicians  never  preserve  the  lives  of  theif  pa« 
tients  except  for  money?  In  this  case  I  do  nothing 
but  what  is  perfectly  natural,  and  do  not  even  Expect 
any  acknowledgment  Farewel,  iedr  lady,  equally 
fair  in  body  and  in  mind. 

The  next  morning  the  doctor  went  to  the  countess, 
who  was  previously  informed  of  his  visit.-^^^  Well,'' 
exclaimed  she,  ^^  you  are  come  to  av^ige  o^t  mas* 
ter.'*~"  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor.—"  Where  is  the 
poison?" — "  Here,"  said  he,  shewing  her  the  bason 
with  the  honey. — "  Let  me  see  it." — "  Touch  it  not ; 
its  operation  is  dreadful,  though  slow.  There  is  no 
antfdote;  sooner  or  later  death  must  ensue."-—* 
^^  So  much  the  better;  send  for  Euphrosyne." 

£aphfOsyne  appeared,  surrounded  by  Conradine*s 
body-gnaid,  and  fallowed  by  her  weeping  sisters : 


iriu)  acted  her  part  to  perfedfton.  <^  I  kadV  aK," 
gUd  she  to  the  coanteis;  ^^  I  am  doomed  to  die. 
Where  is  the  bowl,  doctor?  give  it  td  me.  I  thank 
hearieii,*'  added  she  a6  she  held  it  in  her  haad;,'  ^<  for 
putting  an  end  to  all  my  ttdserjr  at  OiN^J^  With  a 
man^  of  so  impetuons  a  disposition'^  as  Coiiindine^  I 
shonld  haye  been  nnhappjr.^'  -  Shd  drank  dH  die  con. 
fetit^  of  the  bowl.  '  ^<  It  Is  ^ter  V^  sheixcWttied ; 
^•I  icatty  tofth  Witiiiii  myM|IW;C'h  x^Httiimiiig  fire 
already  cifcnlates  in  my  tciiiMs.  '  W9itther>  am  I^  bo 
conveyed  ?''  said  she  to  the  gnards.  ^^Av^mj'' hands 
to  be  loaded  with  fetters^.''— ^^  No/' mswered  Uie 
conntess ;  ^'  you  are  free ;  enjoy-  %i  'litorty  the  few 
days  you  haye  to  live.''— f^Ti^Lidm^'lltt^  that  I 
ttebk  him  for  having  atteast^vparadme  that  hum^ia. 
tion.*'  So  saying,  iiheWididwr.  Ber  iisters,  nn* 
acquainted  with  the  seci^'  w«pt  tml  fobbed.  The 
countess  admired  her  composure  and  her  indifference 
to  life,  while  the  guards  were  lost  in  the  utmost  asto. 
nishmeut. 

'"  Their  surprise  was  augmented  when  they  a  few 
days  afterwards  beheld  Euphrosyne  resume  her  ac- 
customed ylvacity.  She  returned  to  her  former 
occupations,  and  seemed  to  haye  lost  all  remembrance 
of  the  tremendous  scene. — Conradine,  haying  yan. 
quished  all  his  enemies,  hastened  back  to  the  capital, 
elated  with  his  victories,  and  as  much  incensed  as 
cyer  against  Euphrosyne.  It  was  not  merely  offended 
love  that  roused  him  to  yengeance ;  pride  made  him 
blush  that  he  had  betrayed  such  weakness  as  to  suffer 
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himself  to  be  for  a  moment  enchained  by  passion. 
The  bonds  were  burst  asunder ;  his  gloomy,  Tindic. 
tire,  and  haughty  disposition  returned.  He  imagined 
that  Euphrosyne  would  tremble  in  his  presence,  and 
betray  in  her  features  the  marks  of  his  revenge :  and 
he  was  determined  to  sharpen  the  pains  of  death  with 
reproaches  and  humiliations. 

On  his  arrival,  she  was  the  first  person  that  he  met 
with.  She.  was  gathering  flowers  in  her  garden,  and 
singing  at  thq  same  time  the  touching  strains  of  the 
poet  of  Limoges.  With  the  utmost  composure,  un. 
mixed  with  fear,  she  beheld  Conradine.  ^^  What, 
are  you  here  ?"  said  she.— -^^  Yes,  faithless  woman,  I 
am  here." — \^.  O,  no  more  reproaches,"  replied  she 
calmly,  ^^  after  you  hare  caused  poison,  to  be  admi- 
nistered to  me ;  I  am  sufficiently  punished ;  no  more 
of  that.  .  How  hare  you  been  ?  Your  victory,  I  am 
told,  is  complete  :  and  this  morning  I  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  it  in  the-chnrch  of  the  Capuchins;  for 
though  I  am  not  long  for  this  world,  yet  believe  me 
I  am  interested  in  all .  that  concerns  you,  and  hear, 
tily  forgive  you.  But — hold  me,  Conradine, — hold 
me — I  seem  as  if  I  should  faint."  Conradine  held 
her  In  his  arms  for  some  minutes,  with  emotions  of 
indignation  and  astonishment.*~f  ^  H  i&  the  effect  of 
the  poison,"  said  she,  apparently  coming  to  herself 
again ;  ^^  except  that,  I  ail  nothing."  Mute  and 
gloomy,  Conradine  knew  not  what  to  answer ;  love, 
stronger  than  hb  anger,  reproached  him  for  his  con. 
duct,  i^.he  bafttily  quitted  Euphrosyne.     ^^No," 
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'Nud  he,  "  no;  lier  tormeDts  would  at  last  become 
my  u\in.  When  she  shall  be  no  morr,  I  may  for- 
get Euphrosyne  ;  but  to  sec  her  and  behold  her  suf. 
feriugs,  to  feast  myself  on  her  tortorepi — no,  I  am  not 
■0  cruel  as  I  imagined.  Die  she  shall ;  either  my 
liword  or  a  stronger  dose  shall  to-morrow  terminate 
bet  mitety," 

\  iBvi  ke  bad  fint  ta  iafiiet  yiuUihiAcnt  sn  uwdier 
■dniHl.  <  T)»><niDg.Bu(p-4«'BanaM,-n']i<A  he 
iMkadnpon  a)  JtiriTol,  And«'iii>nl  whowa*  pVe- 
ferred  to  iMmieir,  ieatrreii  iti  'Vk  opiaiOB  lonMthinf 
yroim  Aan  dteth.  Iditai^dfaMj  t»  Ui  wrtTd,  h« 
ka^Oird«Mdliimto  b^  loaded  vUk  IMten^^aad  tbroivn 
UkD.'«.4|iugCh[)B.  NcMJur  BMtite^  iMr fln' ConteH 
diBioiitford,'  northeRagent-^if  jr'quiee^:coiM'pi«« 
MilmpoD  bUii  to  pet  the  priaoHt  »*-libMtr.  He 
migkt.kvre  put  iAak  fo<  doftdi^  ftowv^  fe«t  lia  va* 
didroni  of  obtdnfng  from  him  a  confevrioD  of  the 
triith.  Every  night  he  was  haunted  by  frightful 
dreami ;  he  fancied  that  he  mw  the  ipirit  of  Eapbro< 
■yne,  with  the  poiionoui  bowl  in  her  withered  hands, 
upbraiding  him  pith  his  vindictive  disposition,  and 
kummoning  him-before  the  tribueal  of  the  Almighty, 
where  her  innocence  would  be  made  clearly  manifest. 
WhithersoeTcr  he  went,  this  terrific  pfaantopi  pur- 
tued  him.  All  the  Information  which  he  bad  col- 
lected sioce  his  return  proved  nothing  positive  agatnit 
Euphroiyne.  Every  mouth  overflowed  vith  her 
praise ;  he  lieheld  a  new  people,  whom  she  had  civi- 
lized by  her  amiable  demeanourj  and  to  whom  she 
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geemed  to  have  imparted  her  natite  cbeerfalness* 
He  saw  that  hy  her  condescension  she  had  contri* 
buted  to  render  him  dearer  to  his  subjects,  who  now 
did  from  affection  what  they  had  formerly  b^n  im* 
pelled  to  do  by  fear. — ^^  So  many  virtaes,  and  yet  so 
false !"  No  fierson  except  the  young  Baron  de  Bor. 
mes  could  satisfy  him  respecting  her  innocence ;  but 
was  it  likely  that  he  would  answer  his  murderer? 
was  it  probable  that  he  would  confess  the  truth  ? 
Conradine  resolved  to  iiltimidate  him  by  a  solemn 
and  religious  ceremony. 

He  descended  into  his  dungeon.  ^^  Come  hithei*/' 
said  he  to  him ;  ^^  come  hither,  and  confirm  to  me 
at  thie  altar  Euphrosyne's  innocence  and  thine,  if 
thou  darest.— ^^  I  iinill,"  replied  the  baron.  Con^ 
radine  conducted  him  to  the  church  of  the  Capuchins, 
and  caused  the  terrific  mass  to  be  read  which  is  com- 
monly used  for  enemies  of  the  state,  sorcerers,  and 
excommunicated  persons.  The  wax-candles  wer« 
extinguished,  the  church  was  hung  with  bladk ;  the 
young  baron  himself  was  covered  with  a  winding.* 
sheet :  before  him  was  a  half. open  grave,  from  which 
a  frightful  sliLeleton  was  rising,  and  a  sacrifice 
overturned.  Undaunted  by  all  these  appalling  pre* 
parations,  the  young  baron  swore  with  a  loud 
voice  that  Euphrosyne  was  innocent.  The  clouds 
which  had  before  overcast  the  sky  disappeared ;  the 
sun  shone  forth  in  all  its  splendour ;  the  tapers  were 
again  lighted;  the  temple  resounded  with  shouts  of 
joy ;  and  the  people  accompanied  Conradine  and  the 
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young  baron  with  expressions  of  satisfaction  which 
dearly  proved  how  ranch  Eaphrosjne  was  beloved. 
What  a  glorious  triumph  for  her !  From  this  mo- 
ment she  fdgned  herself  extremely  weak,  and  com* 
plained  of  an  internal  decay  occasioned  by  the  poison  ; 
her  fainting  fits  were  more  frequent,  and  she  appeared 
in  public  more  rarely  than  before*  Now  that  she 
was  sure  that  Conradine  still  loved  her,  and  no  longer 
doubted  her  innocence,  she  wished  him  to  feel  the 
horrors  of  remorse,  and  to  impel  him  to  an  explana- 
tion  for  which  she  had  paved  the  way. 

Conradine  indeed  appeared  to  he  tormented  by  the 
fttries  themselves.  He  never  quitted  Euphrosyne 
without  reluctance ;  and  as  long  as  he  was  in  her 
company,  he  sighed  and  sat  silent  and  melancholy. 
His  sighs  were  answered  by  those  of  Euphrosyne ; 
she  too  wa»  silent,  and  seemed  desirons  to  avoid  his 
observation.  Each  returning  day  brought  a  repetition 
of  the  same  scenes. — ^^  Euphrosyne !"  sometimes  ex- 
claimed  Conradine  in  a  tone  of  anguish,  ^^  Enphro. 
syne!  wretched,  wretched  man  V^  and  departed. 

To  this  secret  affliction  was  superadded  anxiety 
respecting  his  future  state*  Tha  spirit  of  his  age 
possessed  complete  dominion  oTer  his  mind ;  and  in 
that  age  a  person  might  be  at  the  saQae  time  a  tyrant 
and  a  devotee.  The  knights  plundered  orphans, 
founded  rich  chapels,  and  endowed  convents ;  the 
high-road  swarmed  with  silly  crusaders,  who,  having 
vnited  under  one  leader,  were  going  to  embark  for  ;^ 
the  Holy  Land ;  with  small  troops  of  baaditti,  ylib. 
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loiight  oppbrtuniiies  of  surprising  castles ;  with  pi1« 
grims,  who,  to  accomplish  their  tows,  begged  from 
door  to  door;  and  with  hermits  singing  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  Sienr  de  Creqne,  which  occasioned  the 
renewal  of  the  crusade  under  Louis  IX, 

For  some  time  one  of  these  hermits  had  taken  up 
his  abode  upon  a  mountain  not  far  from  Conradine's 
capital.  He  had  constructed  with  his  own  hands  a 
small  habitation,  which,  how^yer,  commanded  vene. 
ration  bj  the  silence  that  reigned  around,  and  by  die 
precious  relics,  and  among  the  rest  a  piece  of  the 
holj  cross  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
unfortunate  crusade  of  Acre.  He  pretended  to  be  a 
knight,  accomplishing  a  tow  which  he  had  made 
when  in  extreme  danger.  A  long  beard,  the  reputa- 
tion of  prophecy,  and  austere  manners,  gained 
him  the  confidence  of  the  people.  They  thronged  to 
him  for  adnce,  and  to^  implore  him  to  intercede  for 
the  divine  mercy  in  their  behalf. 

To  this  Tenerable  man  Conradine  resolved  to  ap. 
pTy :  through  his  means  he  hoped  to  obtain  pardon 
from  Heayen  for  the  crime  which  he  had  intended  to 
commit.  Clothed  in  a  hair.garment,  like  a  penitent, 
he  ascended  the  steep  mountain  on  foot.  ^^  Man  of 
God,"  said  he,  '^  listen  to  me  ;  afford  me  thy  assist, 
ance;  Conradine  kneels  before  thee;  do  the  same 
before  the  Almighty,  who  looks  down  with  compla- 
cency  upon  thee,  and  acquaint  him  with  my  reped- 
tance.  But  first  I  promise  thee  to  build  a  chapel 
upon  this  spot,  and  to  provide  priests'for  its  service. 
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Npw  hefir  what  I  hwtntp  colBmiiAlimte.^'*«*€ht  4!8, 
in  die  humble  attitade  of  a' contrite  peoitent^  heerai- 
menced  a  coafeasioa  af  tbeinsigitiieaDeectf  hunum 
gm^nti and ot  ^Liiif  iloft, wA  mmlui^wUk iau 
ploring  the  mercy  «l  t}Mi  Moft  Highy  aiukthe  blMsiog 
of  the  hermit  What  a  eofifesiaoii  fov  ib«  lailer,  who 
was  DO  o^r  thaa  Eiseat  do  Sahran^;  thaMhte  of 
Euphroeynel  Oa  hii  r«himfromtbe:difliitroii8ex» 
pf^itioD  to  Palestina^  be  had  Mim  iotendait  I*  iMak 
aai  a$ylttm  with  (Tonradiiia;  funeiittiiagt  that  hit 
ddngbters  bad  followed  bis  adytae^  aad^lbat  the  Comit 
had  been  unable  to  resist  their  fUdMehafmsj  bttt 
whea  the  false  report  e(m^tmn$)Xm^9mfne  had 
teached  his  ears^  ha  thought.  i|  rtMlto  iaioaiiceal  hit 
wm€y :  and  to  embrace  tha  life:  ^i  aifeaMMlU/  .  ; 
I. ;  libei^sy  t»coDcmTawtetdifficu)tjpibaLbadfo  Iteepfhii 
UvApeVf  arid  to  dtesemble  his  foeKogai/ wto»  he  ieheU 
the  murderer  of  his  daughter  kiieelipg  before  him. 
At  length,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  he  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  indignation: — ^^ Tremble,  Conradine*  the 
poisoning  of  a  fellow  creature  cannot  be  forgiTen ; 
it  is  the  basest  of  all  crimes,  and  is  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  an  offended  God.  It  cannot  be  otherwise 
Conradine. — Litc,  tortured  by  conscience  in  this 
world,  and  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  that  which  is  to 
come." 

Conradine  roiled  upon  the  ground  in  agony;  he 
tore  his  hair,  and  beat  his  breast.  ^^  O  God!"  ex* 
claimed  he,  '^  then  she  cannot  recorer!  Unfortunate 
Euphrosyne!"  ♦ 
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The  HefmU.     Where  is  she  ? 

Conradine.     la  my  caetle. 

The  Hermit,     Has  she  any  one  to  comfort  ker  t 

Conradine.     Her  sisters. 

The  Hermits  Tell  her  to  come  hither  and  to  brings 
them  with  her*     Who  administered  the  poison  ? 

Ctmrddine,  My  physician. 
.  The  Hermit,  Tell  him  to  come  also^  but  not  A 
creature' bteides.  I  will  pray  the  whole  night,  that 
Hearen  mky  take  compassion  on  Euphrosyne^  and 
point  oat  to  me  among  the  herbs  which  I  ntyself 
cultiyate  an  totidote  to  restore  her. 

Conradme-  Man  of  Godl  if  thon  preservest  her 
life,  I  will  erect  a  glorious  monument  to  thy  memo« 
ry.  Thou  seest  the  two  peaks  of  yon  moantalns^ 
separated  by  a  broad  valley.  I  vow  to  consecrate  to 
God'  a  chain  of  gold,  which  shall  reach  from  one  peak 
to  the  other  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  £uphro<« 
syne's  recovery* 

The  whole  nightlong  the  hermit  tolled  the  bell  at 
liis  solitary  retreat,  and  at  the  doleful  sound  Conra«« 
dine  betook  himself  to  prayers  at  his  castle.  No 
sooner  had  the  sun  darted  his  first  rays  above  the  ho^ 
rison  than  he  repaired  to  Euphrosyne. — ^^  Hasten  to 
to  the  mountain,*'  said  he,  ^^  f^r  Euphrosyne ;  the 
holy  man  who  resides  there  expects  you.  Would  td 
Heaven  that  he  may  find  means  to  restore  yon  to 
health.  Doctor  Alibour  and  your  sisters  shall  ac? 
^KKUpany  you.  If  he  can  devise  none,  before  to^^morrow 
dawns  I  shall  coase  to  live. 
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Eaphroijrne  at  leng^tli  began  to  pitj  Conradine. 
His  repentance  attested  the  riolenee  of  his  pasnon, 
and  his  remorse  was  a  sufficient  atonement  for  an  unac. 
complished  crime.  More  than  once  she  waf  iocliiied  to 
disclose  eVety  thing  to  Conradine,  but- shie* was  ap. 
prehensiYe  lest  the  discovery  of  the  artifice  should  be 
productire  of  bad  consequences  in  so  proud  a  man. 
Doctor  Alibour  was  in  the  like  dilemmaf  the  pilgri. 
mage  to  the  mountain  was  thier^ofe  agfMbleto  them 
both.  ^^  I  doubt  not  the  omnipoteneeof  God,"  said 
'she  to  Conradine;  :^^  he  sees  your  repentance,  he 
knows  that  I  have  forgiyen  you;  he  will  take  com«^ 
passion  on  us  both ;  and  1  hare  a  secret  presentiment 
of  some  extraordinary  miracle."-- ^^  Ton  pour  con* 
solationinto  my  soul,  fidr  lady^n  Kud  Conradine; 
^^'gOj  pray  for  me  to  God,  whose  liand  lies  heary 
upon  me.  In  the  mean  time,  while  yon  are  ascending 
to  the  hermitage,  I  will  go  to  the  superior  of  the  Ca. 
puch'ms,  and  open  my  heart  to  him." — He  accordingly 
rei^aired  to  the  con  rent.  The  superior  was  a  better 
comforter  than  the  hermit ;  or  rather  he  was  an  adept 
in  the  policy  of  his  station,  which  consisted  in  promi. 
sing  indulgences  and  forgiTcness  to  those  who  chose 
to  purchase  them  by  their  liberality. 

Euphrosyne  was  meanwhile  ascending  the  mountain. 
Her  sisters,  more  dejected  than  herself,  were  occupied 
with  pious  meditations;  Doctor  Alibour  laughed  in 
secret  at  the  miracle  that  was  to  be  performed ;  and 
Euphrosyne  could  scarcely  refrain  from. laughing  too, 
whenerer  she  looked  round  at  the  Doctor* 
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At  length  they  reached  the  hermitage.  Thay  found 
its  yenerable  tenant  seated  at  the  threshold,  reading 
▼erj  deroutly  in  his  prayer  book.  So  much  was  he 
altered  that  neither  Euphrosyne  nor  her  sisters  recog- 
nized their  father.  He,  howeyer,  immediately  knew 
them,  and  looked  in  silence  at  one  after  another. 
When  he  beheld  Euphrosyne  tears  trickled  from  bii 
eyes^  and  he  sunk  back  upon  the  stone.  The  amiable 
sisters  were  affected ;  they  looked  at  him  and  wept. 
The  hermit  at  length  came  to  himself.  ''  Come  near- 
er, Euphrosyne,"  said  he:  ^^dost  thou  not  know  me?" 
His  words,  his  roice,  made  an  instantaneous  impres* 
sion.  Euphrosyne  and  her  sisters  fell  at  his  feet;  he 
clasped  them  all  in  his  arms  and  wept  oyer  them. — ^<  I 
see  thee  then  for  the  last  time,  my  Euphrosyne !  Con. 

radine "     '*  It  is  not  so,  father,  I  haye  not  taken 

poison.  Conradine  ordered  it  to  be  administered,  but 
Alibour  deceiyed  him.  Conradine,  the  Tictim  of  his 
delusion,  is  now  tortured  with  remorse ;  and  eyery 
thing  has  been  so  managed,  that  on  my  return  he  will 
belieye  me  restored  by  a  miracle.  In  future  you  will 
hear  nothing  but  pleasing  accounts,  for  he  is  waiting 
for  me  to  conduct  me  to  the  altar." — "  Praised  be 
God!"  exclaimed  the  hermit;^  ^Mhis  day,  which  at  its 
dawn  promised  to  be  the  most  unhappy  in  my  whole 
life,  is  now  one  of  the  most  delicious.  But  the 
priest  will  presently  attend  before  the  altar :  come,  my 
children,  let  us  there  implore  the  blessing  of  heayen." 

Neyer  was  mass  heard  with  greater  deyotion.  As 
loonas  it  ws^s  oyer,  the  old  man  set  before  his  dangh. 
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tm  ftMftthb  good  Doctor  «fatanrblel)red:fAt«r  fruits 
Hwd  roots.  *'  I  tultiTBted'them  mywlf,"  ind  he,  and 
his  daughters  wcjit  at  the  idea  of  the  pain  which  thii 
labour  must  have  occasioned  to  him  who  was  notac* 
customed  to  it .— "  Man,"  replied  he,  "  is  capable  of 
doing  whatever  he  will.s.  Believe  me,  dear  girls,  it  It 
much  IciiS  painful  to  cultivate  the  earlh,  at  least  lo  one 
who  has  a  humane  heart,  than  to  conduct  twenty  thon. 
sandmeu  lo  the  field  of  slaughter.  Now  return  to 
Conradine.  And  you,  my  beloved  Euphroayne,  ap- 
pease his  tormented  conscicace;  then  promise  to  coma 
back  to  rae  and  to  receive  his  Imnd,  together  with  the 
honourable  name  of  Via  wife,  at  this  altar,  in  my  so* 
IJtary  cell.  Tell  him  not  who  I  am:  here  1  will  live 
and  die  unknown.  Farewel  for  the  present,  ray  dear 
girls."  They  departed  ;  and  when  they  had  proceed, 
ed  to  some  dislancc,  he  raised  his  hands  towards  hea. 
Ten  and  exclaimed  : — "  Take  mc,  O  God,  lake  me 
from  this  world,  as  soon  as  I  hare  witnessed  the  union 
of  Enphrosyne  with  Cunradine!"— It  was  now  tho 
honr  when  he  was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  sea.shore 
to  fish ;  he  therefore  took  bis  line  and  repaired  to  the 
beach. 

I>uring  this  ioterral  Cooradine  kad  not  broken  hb 
fast;  cTer since  the  morning  he  had  not  quitted  the 
altar;  hut  kneeling  on  the  graTes  of  his  ancestors,  he 
had  bedewed  them  with  his  tears.  The  monks  had 
Continued  to  pray  without  ceasing  in  the  choir,  and 
their  superior  had  been  the  whole  time  at  his  side.  Ho 
wu  informed  of   Eupbrosyne's   return.     He    rose, 


trembling.  "O  God!"  said  he,  *^  am  I  dodmedto; 
die,  or  sbaJl  I  receive  a  neur  existence  ?" — The  superi- 
or flattered  him  with  the  hope  of  a  miracle.  He  pro'* 
ceeded  to  the  castle.  The  sisters  were  standing  at  the 
wiiidow,  and  as  soon  as  thej  saw  him  coming,  they 
called  to  him  :—**  Courage,  Conradine,  courage!*' — 
These  fc#  words  reviTed  his  spirits ;  he  advanced  with 
a  quicker  pac^  and  firmer  step.  Euphrosyne  met  him 
on  the  staircase.  ^^  A  miracle!"  exclaimed  she; 
*'  a  miracle !"  Conradine  fell  at  her  feet,  unable  to 
ntter  a  word.  •  After  a  long  silence  Euphrosyne  offer- 
ed him  her  hand.  ^^  Not  till  you  tell  me,"  said  he, 
**  that  all  is  forgiven." — "  With  all  my  heart,"  re- 
plied Euphrosyne.  ^ 

Splendid  preparations  were  speedily  made  for  tlte 
nuptials.  Conradine  distributed  money  among  thii 
people,  and  shewed  extraordinary  liberality  to  the 
monks,  to  whose  intercessicfn  he  ascribed  Eaphro- 
syne's  recovery.  He  immediately  gare  orders  for  the 
gold  chain  which  he  had  promised.  On  the  appoint^ 
ed  day,  he  repaired  with  his  whole  court  to  the  hermit^ 
age,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed. 

The  good  hermit  had  meanwhile  fallen  sick,  and 
at  the  approach  of  death  he  only  regretted  that  he  could 
not  join  the  hands  of  Conradine  and  his  daughter. 
Being  told  one  morning  that  the  Count  and  his  whole 
court  were  coming,  he  took  his  stafi",  and  after  he  had 
with  some  difficulty  knelt  down,  and  in  a  few  words 
offered  up  his  thanks  to  heaven,  he  went  to  the  door 
of  his  hermitage,  where  he  received  Conradine,  who 
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tkrew  himsdf  at  his  feet  and  kissed  ha  hand.  His  er. 
ample  was  followed  by  Euphrosyne  and  her  sisters* 
^^  At  last,''  said  he,  ^^  at  last  ye  are  happy*  Long 
may  you  lire,  Conradine,  and  from  jronr  hiippiness^  as 
from  a  pure  spring,  may  the  felicity  of  ydl^  subjects 
flow !" — ^Mass  being  ended,  the  chaplun  of  4he  Count 
performed  the  nuptial  ceremony,  and  Conradine  and 
Euphrosyne  promised  each  other  everlasting  affection. 
The  old  man  was  overpowered  with  joyful  emotions^ 
which  were  succeeded  by  excessive  .weakness^^  His 
daughters  saw  him  turn  pale  and  stagger,  fle  request* 
ed  to  be  carried  to  his  cell,  and  to  be  left  by  himself. 
He  knelt  down  to  pray,  and  expired  without  a  pang. 
After  the  nuptials,  the  sisters,  uneasy  beca>u8e  he  did 
not  return,  went  to  look  for  him^  and  found  him  a 
corpse.  As  they  were  plunged  in  tiie  most  profound 
sorrow,  the  superior  of  the  Capuchins  endearoured  to 
comfort  them  by  representing  that  such  a  death  was 
only  a  transition  to  a  glorious  immortality.  Eu« 
phrosyne  insisted  on  his  being  interred  in  the  her- 
mitage, and  Conradine  erected  a  magnificent  church 
on  the  spot. 
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THE  HARPER. 

The  abttes  of  night  begaa  to  disappear.  Cold 
dawned  the  morning  over  the  region  of  Morni.  A 
thick  fog  rbie  f r6m  the  earth,  and  formed  shapeless 
clouds.  The  Jberald  of  the  light  saluted  all  the  adjai 
cent  country,  when  Ulfar,  the  blind  harper,  seated 
on  a  wretched  chair,  awoke  from  his  restless  slumber, 
and  called  his  son,  ^'  Rinold !  mj  son  !^'  he  ex- 
claimed aloud,  in  plaintive  accents. — ^'  No  answer? 
He  is  not  jet  here  !  The  cock  already  proclaims  the 
rising  day,  the  chill  morning  air  pierces  through  my 
clothes,  and  my  Rinold  is  afar  off  I  May  no  misfor^ 
tune  keep  him  from  his  father's  cottage !  O,  that  I 
may  not  have  occasion  to  pull  out  these  few  grey  hairs 
over  his  corpse !" 

Thus  was  he  lamenting,  when  the  door  of  his  mise- 
rable  hut  precipitately  opened,  and  a  young  man,  ia 
complete  armour,  accompanied  by  a  lady  of  exqui.^ 
site  beauty,  entered.  The  man  was  Rinold;  tho 
lady,  Allwina,  daughter  of  Dorglas,  King  of  Morni. 

'^  Is  it  you,  my  dear  Rinold  ?"  cried  Ulfar,  ex^ 
tending  his  trembling  arms  to  embrace  him. 

Rin.     Yes,  father,  it  is  I. 

Ulf.  You  have  stsud  a  long  time.  You  have  met 
with  no  accident  ? 

Rin.  No,  father;  I  was  detained  aUhle  M 
court. 
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V^.    Why  do  yon  pant  bo?    You  are  not  rick  ? 

Rin,  No,  fatbet  ^  only  boated  with  riding  sharply." 

Ulf.  Rest  yourself ;  then  unilrcsa  me,  and  lead 
me  to  bed ;  I  hare  slept  very  uncomfortably  in  thi^ 
flbwr; 

jtUmnit  (aside).  The  good  old  man  I  And  oa 
my  account ( Rinold  beckoned  her  to  he  sUent), 

Ulf.    What  said  yo«,  njy  ion  f 

Rin.    NathiQg,  father. 

JJlf.  Nothing?  HareyOa  not  one  lolitary  vord 
to  comfort  yonr  old  father  }  Not  a  uagle  IlIm  of 
joy  at  meeting  ? 

Ritt.  I  will juitwipetheBweatfEOsmy forehead 
first,  father. 

Ulf.  That  «u  not  nted  to  Under  yon  from 
embracing  me :  yon  were  not  wont  to  be  bo  back* 
ward  to  convince  me  bow  dear  I  waa  to  yon. 

Rinold  whispered  to  Allwlna:  I  wiah  I  could 
first  put  off  my  armour,  that  he  may  not  remark  mj 
dress. 

Ulf.  No  answer?  Yon  cannot,  then,  be  Ri- 
nold, although  the  Toice  which  I  bear  resembles  my 
Rin  old's  voice. 

Rin.     Yes,  father  ;  I  am  yonr  Rinold. 

Ulf.  No !  no  !  My  fond  son  would  not  have 
Buffered  hia  father  to  beg  so  long  for  a  tingle  em- 
brace :  he  would  not,  cold  and  hard.hearted  like 
jon,  have  perhaps  mocked  his  misery,  or  have 
■o  long  delayed   to  cwivincc  him    of  Ui   Uve.— 
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Stranger,  if1it»eTer  yon  aife,  laugh  nbi  at  an  old  nutQ| 
who  lores  his  son  with  inexpressible  ardour ! 

jRfVi.  The  cursed  armdiir !  Father,  why  will  you 
persuade  yourself  that  I  am  not  your  son  ? 

Uif^  You  imitate  Rinold's  toice  extremely  well, 
itranger,  but  not  his  lore ;  that  is  inimitable. 

Allwina^  (aside  to  Rinold.)  Dear  Rinold,  it 
{Merces  my  heart  io  hear  the  old  man  lament  thus» 

Ulf.  You  wonder,  perhaps,  stranger,  that  I  am 
not  certain  that  you  are  not  my  Rinold?  Knoif 
that  I  am  blind ;  my  fingers  supply  the  place  of 
eyes.  Nerer  did  I  before  lament  their  loss,  because 
I  sustained  it  in  siting  my  belored  son  from  the 
flames ;  but  I  now  bewiul  it  for  the  first  time,  as  the 
want  of  sight  leares  mid  in  torturing  uncertainty 
whether  it  is  a  stranger  that  here  walks  and  speaks, 
or  whether  my  son  toi  banished  filial  afiection  frmn 
hisi  bosom. 

^  Rift.  Allwina,  I  should  be  unworthy  of  you^ 
were  I '  to  suffer  a  belored  father  to  languish  any 
longer  for  his  son's  embrace. 

Then  ardently  throwing  his  arms  round  his  fa* 
ther's neck,  he  exclaimed  :  ^^ Father!  father!  Is  not 
this  your  Rinold's  kiss  ?'' 

Ulf.  New  uncertainty  Your  |^iss,  it  is  indeed,- 
my  Rtnold ;  but  not  your  figut^.  "Ifbaiot  this  ar^ 
mour  that  I  grasp  ?  Are  they  not  gattlH!fA||pt  your 
hands  that  strike  so  cold  to  my  neck  ?  Ha  !iNM|jl 
by  your  side !    Your  head  corered  with  a  helmet  t^B 
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yon  are  a  man  of  honour,  take  off  yonr  belmet,  and 
let  me  feel  your  face. 

Rinold  quickly  snatched  the  helmet  from  his  head, 
and  the  good,  old  harper,  softly  stroked  his  face. 
^^  This  isRinold's  high  forehead,"  s^d  he;  '^  this  his 
handsome  nose,  his  small,  plnmp  mou^,  his  round 
chin,  his  silken  locks."  Oyerjoyed,  he  fell  upon 
his  neck,  imprinting  long  and  ardent  kisses  on  his 
lips;  but  the  exhausted  fountains  of  his  eyes  refused 
their  streams  to  add  to  his  delight. 

*'  Celestial  Iotc!"  exclaimed  Allwina — ^^  To  be 
your  daughter — to  be  Rinold's  wife,  is  a  happiness 
that  surpasses  every  hope,  that  exceeds  my  utmost 
desire." 

^^  You  are  my  son,"  continued  Uifar,  after  he  had 
softly  reclined  Rinold's  head  against  his  breast ;  ^^  but 
leave  me  no  longer  in  suspense ;.  how  am  I  to  ac- 
count for  your  being  thus  accoutred  ?  Why  have 
you  relinquished  the  profession  of  a  harper  for  that 
of  arms  ?     Why  exchanged  the  harp  for  a  sword?'' 

Rin,  To  win  her  who  with  me  embraces  your 
knees,  and  begs  your  paternal  benediction  ? 

Ulf.  How  ?  What  soft  female  month  imprints  a 
kiss  on  my  wrinkled  hand  ?  What  delicate  arms  grasp 
my  knees  ?     Rim>ld,   what  hare   you  done  ? 

Rin.    Ca^pMld  off  a  female  who  loves  me ^ 

Allv^^^Yio  feH  that  Rindd  was  the  only  man 
l^lgpiphld  .make  her  happy,  and  novr,  father,  im* 
}j^^  ypur  benediction. 
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XJlf.  Ofwliat  serrice  were  my  bene^ction,  wheif 
Bature  herself  has  already  laid  a  curse  on  what  you 
have  done  ? 

Rin.    A  curse,  faiher  \ 

Uif.  Alas,  my  son  • — ^This  curse  oTertook  me  \ 
If  it  should  likewise  fall  upon  your  head  ! 

JRfff •     Allwina,  what  hare  we  done  ? 

AUw.     What    nature  and  lore  commanded,  and^ 
what  we  ought  to  have  done,  had  all  the  elements^ 
yea  eyen  hearen  and  earth,  opposed  us-— 

Rin.     Had  son  and  moon   withdrawn  theirlight, 
and  all  the  thunderbolts  of   heayen   been  directed^ 
against  our  breasts—* 

Allw.     What  we  shall  approve,  when  the  parting- 
embrace  dies  away  on  our  quirering  lips. 

V2f,     Children !  come  to  my  breast,  receive  my 
blessing.     All  the  curses  ever  pronounced  against  sin 
cannot  make  such,  love  unhappy.     My   sensations- 
cannot  find  words:  my  embrace  must  serve  for  a  be^ 
nediction. 

Allw.  Exalted  man!  my  heart  told  me  truly 
when  it  said,  I  should  be  happier ^  if  you  called  me 
daughter,  than  when  I  was  called  the  daughter  of  ^^ 
king. 

Ulf.     What  I  are  yon  the  king's  daughter  ? 

Allzo.     Allwina,  daughter  of  King  Dorglas. 

Ulf,     You?     I  recal  my    blessing.    '(>l  Rinold^ 
Rinold,  you  have  dug  your  father's  grave  I    "**  •^' 

Rin.    How  so,  father  ?  ^ 

Ulf.    Away    from   my   arms!    You  cannot  I>e 
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mj  IUDo]d,  Ulfar'i  tender,  dutiful  sod,  or  you  would 
not  have  forgotten  hi«  instructions,  his  admonitioDS, 
and  have  ilolcn  from  an  already  liistrcBscd  parent  his 
dearest  jewel !  To  carry  away  a  giri  of  equal  rank 
wUb  youiwlf  would  hftn  beea*  crime,  irqn  the  fu- 
nlshment  of  wbick  maoiK  aad  repentance  m^tfaaT* 
exempted  yon ;  but  tp  ileal  the  daughter  «f  Doi^las 
if  a,  pamctde  that  can  n^Tei  be  forgivfaihi  ' 
■^Siitt.  My  fa^i  \  it  ii  79W  «>V  vli<^  imiiWrB* 
pardon  at  your  feet. 

Ulf.  Away !  It  !■  sat  the  voice  of  a  spa  Aa£ 
X  bear,  but  of  a  wolf  who  hai  jut  atolea  a  lamb  from 
the  sheep-fold.  Shall  I  barboni.  y«w,  and  diagraca 
my  old  age  with  uich  ba^enesi  i  ■ 
nitt.  0  father!  fatlwl 
f/lf.  Away  !  I  Itatffr  ffd  not.  ■  ■ 
,  ^t».  Pardon,  father^  mid  yvur  Iqiwt  Aw  yon 
silent?  Rinold  is  an  orphan,  if  yon  withdraw  your 
love.  Shall  then  the  only  step,  to  which  youth,  loTe, 
and  inadvertence  ever  betrayed  me,  draw  down  a  fa- 
ther's curse  upon  me,  when  it  must  be  at  the  cxpencc 
of  my  life,  were  I,  if  it  even  lay  in  jny  power,  t<» 
restore  what  I  have  taken  away  ?  Albrina,  do  you 
weep  ;  O  weep  not !  Every  tear  of  your's  plants  a 
dagger  in  my  heart-  Weep  not,  lest  a  threefold  ma- 
lediction oppress  me.  A  double  curse  already  rests 
upon  my  head — that  of  Ulfar  and  of  Dorglas ! 

Mlie.  No,  not  upon  you  may  it  rest,  although  UU 
far'pronouncc'i!.  But  ought  you,  harder,  to  pro- 
nounce a,  curse  agi^o^t  love — yoti  who,  a>   Rinold 
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wySy  baye  loTed — ^bave  been  unfortahate  in  Iotc? 
You  wbo  know  the  secrets  of  love,  its  joys  and  its 
sorrows— wbo  have  often  kissed  the  tears  of  anguish 
from  the  cheeks  of  your  beloved — who,  at  the  hazard 
of  your  life,  would  have  fetched  from  the  most  dis« 
tant  lands  balsam  to  heal  her  wounds?  You  who 
know  what  inexpressible  bliss  the  first  kiss  of  mutual 
affection  affords,  and  what  still  greater  happiness  it 
promises  ?  The  remembrance  of  all  this  shall  inter, 
cede  for  me^ — shall  acquaint  you  that  Allwina  per* 
suaded  your  son  to  flightr^shall  say  to  you  t  Harper, 
without  your  consent,  misery  and  sorrow  shall  be 
my  bqd^fellows,  and  death  ray  bridegroom  ;  for  Ri. 
nold  swore  never  to  be  my  husband,  except  with  your 
approbation. 

Ulf.    Did  Rinold  so  ?— My  son ! 
Rinold  instantly  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feef, 
joyfully  exclaiming  :  ''  Father,  do  you  forgive  me?'^ 
Uif.     What  would  not  Ulfar  forgive  his  Rinold  ? 
Long  did  the  grateful  kisses  of  the  lovers  deprive 
Ulfar  of  the  power  of  speech.     At  length  he  took 
Rinold 's  hand,    pressed  it  close  in  Allwina*s,    and 
stammered :  ^'  Grief  and  trouble  I  give  him  for  his 
portion ;  your  father's  tears  are  your   dowry ;  but 
be  not  dejected ;  always  love  each  other  as  you  now 
love,  and  never  will  adversity  venture  to  approach 
your  cot.     And  now,  my  Rinold,  relate  to  me  ho- 
nestly the  history  of  your  love.      Could  these  un. 
conscious  eyes  but  see  you,  every  untruth  would  then 
appear  in  your  countenance;  but  now  (la3riog  iik 
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Knid  on  Rinold's  Breast},  now  -wlU  yonr  beart  betrajr ' 
yoQ  if  your  month  speak  what  is  not  true. 

£fit.     Can    you  snspect  that    of   your  Rinold, 
father? 

Uif.  Could  I  haye  supposed  that  he  would- 
have  concealed  his  loTe  from  me,  his  first  friend  ? 

Rin.    Pardon,  father! 
'i  Ulf.    I  haye  pardoned  you.     Tell  me,  when  did 
yt)ur  heart  first  conoeiye   a  passion  for  the  king^, 
daughter? 

Min:  The  first  time  I  saw  her*  It  is^now  four, 
teen  months  since  you  first  took  me  with  you  to  the 
royal  palace,  since  I  first  sung  b^ore  tiie  king.  Do 
yom  not  remember,  father,  how  clear  and  nninter»> 
rupted  my  voice  was  at  the  beginning— how  nimbly  my 
fingers  struck  the  harp's  silrer  strings— how  I  sud. 
denly  stopped,  my  tremulous  Toice  failed,  and  my 
hand  dropped,  powerless,  from  the  harp  ?  'Twas 
then  I  saw  yon,  lovely  maiden ;  your  large  blue 
eyes  were  fixed  on  mine,  and  they  sunk  confused  to 
the  ground.  I  could  not  finish  my  song,  but  sneaked 
away,  abashed,  among  the  king's  attendants.  'Twas 
then  Allwina  sowed  the  seed  of  love  in  my  heart ; 
you,  my  father,  brought  it  to  maturity. 

Ulf.    I,  Rinold? 

Jiin.  As  I  conducted  you  home,  you  inquired 
after  many  of  the  courtiers  whom  you  had  formerly 
known,  and  asked  likewise  the  question,  which  I 
^all  never  forget — Have  you  attentively  observed  the* 
king's  beautiful    daughter?     Can  you  describe  her 
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iSgfire  to  me?  Fa4:1ier,  could  yon  then  have  seen 
your  Rinold,  you  would  have  read  in  his  face  a  con. 
fession  of  his  love.  I  thereupon  described  the  figure 
of  the  king's  beauteous  daughter,  but  imperfectly, 
it  is  true.  The  most  experienced  painter  could  not 
correctly  copy,  nor  the  ablest  harper  describe  her 
charms.  An  artist's  eye  sees  much ;  but  not  a  single 
trait  escapes  that  of  a  lover;  yet  he  can  neither 
paint  nor  describe.  Who  can  expect  a  just  narratiye 
of  any  circumstance  of  a  drunken  man  ?  and  who  can 
be  more  intoxicated  than  was  Rinold  when  he  had 
seen  AUwina? 

AUw*  (falling  on  Ulfar^s  neck)  Father,  your 
Rinold  flatters. 

17/f.  No,  no,  my  daughter,  your  glowing  cheek 
tells  me  that  he  speaks  the  truth. 

Rin»  In  consequence  of  this  description,  the  seed 
of  lore  sprung  up  and  came  to  maturity.  From  that 
hour  I  lost  my  former  cheerfulness,  became  inattenw 
tive  to  your  commands,  and  negligent  of  your  af« 
fairs.  Fo4thi8  I  often  reproached  myself,  when  I 
sighed  in  solitude  on  my  bed,  and  then  the  thought  of 
the  distance  between  a  king's  daughter  and  a  harper's 
son  turned  my  pillow  to  stone. 

Allw»  Imagine  not,  Rinold,  that  I  slept  more  at 
ease  on  down ;  your  figure  always  stood  between  me 
and  sleep.  I  always  heard  your  voice :  my  nights  be. 
came  more  and  more  restless,  the  longer  I  hoped  to 
see  you  at  court  and  was  disappointed.  At  length  I 
again  beheld  you.    My  eyes  discovered  you  just  as 
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I  was  enterini;  the  room.  In  hastening  to  tte  plaeci 
where  you  stood,  I  nibbed  my  pearl  bracelet  against 
the  door,  so  that  it  broke  and  fell  down. 

J2fft.  Then  the  whole  company  of  yoang  harpers 
and  courtiers  ran  to  take  it  np.  I  was  just  Jaylng 
hold  of  it,  when  a  nimble  courtier  sprang  forward  to 
match  it  from  me.  Enraged,  I  pushed  him  aside 
with  such  Tiolence  that  he  fell  to  the  ground*  I 
floiaed  the  bracelet,  presented  it  to  yon  ;  and  a  lodk 
from  your  eyes,  benign  and  lovely  as  the  g^al  sun. 
shine  in  spring,  was  my  reward.  Such  a  look !  If 
your  father  would  have  given  me  the  key  of  his  cofier9, 
I  would  not  have  exchanged  that  look  for  it.  £n. 
raptured,  I  returned  to  our  cottage.  Hope,  which 
rends  the  solid  rock,  has  dispelled  all  apprehensions 
concerning  the  distance  between  ns.  Now  agahi  th^ 
Sun  appeared  to  me  bright  and  lotrdy  ;  the  water  of 
•ur  spring,  which  before  tasted  like  vinegar  and 
wormwood,  was  to  n)y  palate  as  milk  and  honey. 
I  now  sung  to  my  harp  jocund  tones,  soii^  of  fortn^ 
aate  love ;  but  still  sleep  was  a  straogersjf  the  joy9 
ipf  which  hope  assured  me  chased  itfrdm  nqp  eye*lids.' 
In  one  of  those  sleepless  nights,  I  walked  abont  in 
our  hut,  searched  every  comer,  and  behind  A  bang^ 
kig  that  had  never  before  caught  my  attentioi^  I 
found  a  complete  suit  of  armour  fora-knight^ 

Uif.    That  was  the  armonr  of  my  friend^  tile  ho« 
Best  Beldor,  who  died  here  in  my  armsL 
.  JRin.    I  put  it  on,   and  it  fitted  m&^  well  as  I 
tiiQught;    I  hid  it  carefully  by  day^  but  pot  it  on  at 
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Biglit,  took  tihe  sword,  went  into  the  forest,  and 
exercised  myself  in  catting  branches  from  the  trees* 
FreS^uently  I  mounted  one  of  the  horses  that  pa&* 
tured  in  the  fields,  put  on  him  the  saddle  and  bridle 
which  I  found  with  the  armour,  and  tried  in  moon« 
light  nights  to  strike  the  lance  into  circles  which  I 
kad  drawn  with  charcoal  upon  the  trees;  This  I 
practised  for  ten  months.  It  was  about  this  time 
tiiat  Than  Estmer  gave  mc  a  horse,  properly  trained 
to  all  kinds  of  chiTalric  exercises,  that  he  might  hare 
me  the  oftener  with  him.  I  considered  it  as  a  proof 
that  heaYen  faronred  my  purpose. 

Allwm  But  why  came  you  so  s^om  to  court, 
myRinold? 

Rin.  Our  dear  father  was  sick,  and  I  was  obliged 
io  attend  him. 

Ailw.  That  time  was  to  me  the  most  miserable  por«: 
t^on  of  my  life ;  I  did  not  think  my  happiest  days  So 
near.     At  the  tournament  my  father  gaFC  I  hoped  to 

see  you,  and .      .  j 

,  Ri'n.  You  did  see  me  too,  sweet  girl !  My  ill* 
ther  was  in?ited,  with  me,  to  appear  at  court.  The 
messenger  had  scarcely  returned,  when  my  wfaolo 
soul  was  bent  on  appearing  there  as  a  knight  to 
contend  for  the  prize.  I  therefore  pretended  to  be 
sick.  My  exc^lent  father  would  not  at  first  go  to 
court  without  me;  but  at  length  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  persuaded,  and  io  be  conducted  by  our  neigh- 
bour. They  had  departed,  when  I  braced  on  my  ar^ 
mour,  although  coTered  with  rvtsty  together >fiJ^.tlM^ 
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lielmet,  tbe  plumes  of  which  the  mice  had  quite  gnawecF 
away,  mounted  my  horse,  and  hastened  to  the  tour. 
nament.  On  the  road  I  oyertook  my  dear  father  and 
his  guide.  It  seemed  as  though  an  invisible  power 
drew  me  from  my  horse  to  beg  his  blessing.  It  was 
not  without  great  exertion  that  I  was  able  to  contain 
myself,  but  proceeded  slowly,  and  asked  :  ^^  Do  you 
think,  harper,  that  I  shall  be  in  time  for  the  tourna- 
ment?"— "  Do  not  I  know  thy  voice?*'  was  your  re- 
ply.— "  It  is  impossible,"  rejoined  I,  '^  to  know  it 
through  the  visor."  You  then  answered,  ^^  The 
brave  never  come  too  late."  I  considered  this  as  a 
locky  omen,  and  galloped  joyfully  on.  When  I 
reached  the  lists,  all  the  knights  laughed  at  me. 
I  was  refused  admittance,  under  the  idea  that  I  was 
come  to  deride  the  assembly.  But  a  knight,  who^ 
had  before  stood  by  niy  side,  whispered  tohisiieigh. 
bour  that  I  must  certainly  be  a  person  of  consequence, 
who  appeared  in  those  shabby  accoutrements  on  ac. 
count  of  some  vow,  as  he  had  observed  upon  my 
wiga  a  chain  denoting  as  much^.  This  opinion  soon 
spread  through  the  crowd;  and  instead  of  being  jeered 
as  at  first,  they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
me  respect.  The  trumpets  sounded,  and  my  heart- 
beat strong  against  my  armour;  The  foolhardiness 
of  my   project,   exaggerated  a  thoinand  fold,  pre. 

*  The  knights,  as  a  sign  and  in  remembrance  of  a  vow  which 
they  had  made,  were  used  to  fasten  to  their  armour  or  weapons 
a  chain,  which  was  never  taken  off  either  by  themselves  or  by 
their  ladies  tm  they  had  foiailed  their  vow,      . 
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seated  itself  to  my  sonU  At  that  moment,  All. 
wina,  you  appeared  in  a  balcony,  and  all  my  fear 
yanished.  The  tilting  commenced.  I  remained  quiet 
for  some  time*  A  stately  knight,  in  magnificent 
armour,  now  opposed  himself  to  me;  vre  ran  at 
each  other,  and  my  love,  not  my  dexterity,  threw 
him  from  his  seat*  This  fortunate  commencement 
inspired  me  with  courage.  Five  other  knights  were, 
like  the  first,  extended  on  the  ground.  At  length 
your  father  turned  his  lance  against  me. 

Ulf*  A  murmur  then  arose  among  the  harpers« 
Some  called  you  a  rash,  rude,  inconsiderate  fellow 
to  oppose  a  king :  others  said .  that  in  the  lists  all 
difference  of  rank  ceased ;  that  there  a  yaliant  knight 
ought  to  acknowledge  no  superior  but  one  still  more 
Taliant  than  himself;  and  I  inyoluntarily  coincided 
in  the  latter  opinion. 

Rin.  We  ran  at  each  other;  but  when  I  was  near 
him,  I  dropped  my  lance,  and  received  his  thrust 
on  the  breast ;  for  I  thought  it  would  be  no  disgraco 
to  be  thrown  by  him.  Yet  I  firmly  kept  my  seat, 
amidst  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets. 

JlUw»  To  me  it  was  the  most  delightful  sound  of 
Tictory.  My  heart  before  felt  something  for  yon^* 
though  I  knew  not  at  that  time  what  to  call  it ;  and- 
still  dearer  did  you  become  for  your  rencounter  with: 
my  father. 

Ulf.  Nature  nerer  deceives  herself.  I  ajso  felt 
the  same;  but  my  giddy,  thoughtless  Rinold,  sup* 

p090  you  had  been  throwa  at  the  first  shock. 
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.  Rin»    OTercome  with  shame,  I  would' have  qniU 
ML  the  listf,  and  hare  considered  it  as  a  warning  of 
my  guardian  angel  never  to  attempt  again  to  endt 
nyself  above  my  condition.     Now  oommenced  th^ 
combat  with  swords. 

Aliw.  And  I  experienced  fresh  anxietf^  when 
saw  Lntk jn,  the  bravest  knight  at  onr  court^  single 
you  out :  but  how  soon  was  my  uneasiness  ^spelled ! 
Furiously  you  rushed  upon  him,  r^ardless  of  his 
blows,  and  at  length  he  was  compelled  to  yield*. 
Lntkyn  being  vanquished,  none  of  the  other  knights 
ventured  to  encounter  your  sword.  The  umpires  ad- 
judged  you  the  prize.  The  joy  of  my  heart  exceeded 
ail  description. 

Uif.  My  excellent,  my  valiant  boy,  how  felt  you 
then? 

JRtVi.  I  was  beside  myself.  But  it  vras  not  the 
honour  of  victory,  not  that  invaluable  jewel,  the 
prize,  that  raised  my  joy  to  such  a  height,  but  solely 
the  thought  of  receiving  it  from  the  hands  of  Allwina. 

jiUw.  How  impatiently  did  I  wait  for  the  mo* 
mcnt  when  I  was  to  deliver  it  to  you ! 

Rtn.     And  how  delightful  did  your  words  sound-in 
my  ears  :  ^'  Gallant  knight,  receive  the  prize  -of  vk* 
tory  from  the  hands  of  a   virgin  who  never  gvfe  V 
with  more  perfect  conviction  of  merit  to   the  mof 
valiant." 

Allw,     You  fre«mblcd  a*;  you    knelt  before  .!• 
your  pantitig  breath  wbisilod   through  your  rent 
sor,  and  the  chain  on  your  arm  moved  iouAAtpf 
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'  tUn.  O,  tliet«  irss  'a  tutbMt  ^  tny  «6iil  tUoj  kuf- 
Aci^t  tb  d^ive  mb  distracted.  Fo^  irlien  y(m  s&id, 
Fayour  me;  Iniglit,  iKfli  a  ^ht  of  joutikeif)  1  ifidi^d 
icarcelj  statnner  otit  tte  wordit  ^^  I  am  t^raitfedliy 
a  voir  ftkna  shev/img  my  face  -except  to  ofte  pei^Mi-^ 
but  to  ^dnfiiifce  you,  mo^t  gracioiis  princess,  that 
tiie  prizne  lias  iii»t  fajlefa  to  one  unworthy  of  it,  I  Irfil 
make  n^self  known  to  yon  in  your  apartment.'^ 

Uif,     And  ywl  went  ? 

Am.    I  weHtifideed. 

l/if. .  And— 

Allw,  Oj  dear  father,  require  Hot  an  account  of 
What  I  feit  \rken  I  saw  it  wai  tny  betOYed  harper. 
That  tongae  alone,  which  dm  describe  the  joys  of 
heaven,  ^aa  do  justice  to  the  raptures  of  reciprbcal 

lOYtf. 

Rin,  Oh^  that  I  could  but  express  in  words  what 
I  experienced  when  I  rentared  to  imprint  the  first  kiss 
on  these'  coral  lips ! 

Scarcely  had  Rinold  uttered  these  words,  when  H 
loud  knocking  was  heard,  at  the  door  tf(-  thehnt,  and 
it  wiis  yiolentiy  thrown  open.  A  man  entered  br^allM^, 
less.  The  perspiration  stood  like  dew.drops 
fordtead ;:  his  half  opened  mouth  was  parchiga 
want  of  refreshment;  his  eyes  resen&bled  expirilijf 
tofches*  No  .soober  dhl  he  spy  AHwina,  who  «t. 
tbvl^fted  tt>  Mde  berself  behind  Rinold,  than  he  thr^tr 
MMeif  faatily  at  her  feet,  exclaittiiyig  joyfully:— - 
^^  BdiaTeK  be  ptaised  that  I  have  foutid  you,  my  most 
graci^wi  inrilMB^s* .  A  conceal  notyonnetf  from  your 
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lUtlifttlienrui^  wto  fbUbwiid  mSj  tb'Jtet^Ml  flj& 
to  your  oomfort.''  He  .then  cftoght  her  hand^  IrUdi 
be  reppeetf ulljr  kiiMiL  AUwina  looked  like  a  lite^ 
tnei  ber  baad  dropped  Into  the  itraager'f ^  her  ejijl 
were  Bied  •»  BlifM*f  fiieey  ead  her  pile  cheek 
seemed  to  demaad  hb  urfltaace.  He  drew  Us  sword, 
tad  furiously  seising  the  intruder,  pointed  it  at  his 
breast,  crying  4>at,  ^  Whoever  yon  are  that  hare  dLu 
covered  my  retreat,  swear  tbineby'yonr  hope' of 
everlastiug  salvation,  not  to.  melitloii »  word  don. 
earning  AUwina's  residence  to  any  creature^  or  I  ^iHfi 
iilspatohyon  on  the-spof 

The  stranger  heard  himiuninoved^  and  with  unal- 
tered look  and  tone  replUsd,*  ^<  Mqr'lhe  hangmta 
tear  out  Burst's  tongue,  and  throw  It  to  the  dogs,  tf  li 
should  reveal  to  any  person  die  retreat  of  the  best 
df  princesses^''  *      '• 

Ulf.  Stranger,  if  yon  prove  false,  this  hoary  head 
mast  sink  jn  the  dust  beneath  the  sword  of  the  exe. 
cutioner. 

Hurst,  I  am  but  a  poor  man,  but  what  I  pe6. 
mise,  I  will  observe,  even  if  the  king  would  make  me 
his  son-in-law  for  breaking  my  word. 

jiilw.  Good  man,  is  then  my  flight  known  at 
court  already  ? 

Hurst.  I  hope  not.  I  lay  in  the  stable  near  the 
horses,  when  that  gentleman  entered,  and  saddled 
the  princess's  horse;  I  imngined,  pardon  me,  noble 
sir,  that  he  was  a  thief,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep, ' 
for  I  was  afraid  of  his  naked  sword.    Bat  when  I  saw 
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the  princess  moDQtod^  I  conridered  that  {  should  to9^ 
yltahly  h^  put  to  death  for  not  gWing  iii^  a.lar9i9  and 
therefore  setoff  likewise.  I  trs^ked  th^  hcM^es'  feel 
hither  through  the  forest. . 

Ulf.  Tracked  the  horses',  feet !  O  Hinold,  ;i|u^ 
you  must  not  remsua  here.  MakQ  haiste,  ^d  he 
gone, 

JRin.    Whither?  a 

Uff*  X  dreaded  that  question.  My  kindred  are 
all  dead,  the  friends  of  my  youth,  are  scattere4 
through  the  world.  Yet  hare  I  one  left.  Go.  to  my 
bed-chamber^  my  son ;  in  the  small  window  you  will 
find, part  of  a  broken  ring;  take  it^  pfeserve  it 
farefully,  and  then  hasten  to  Konrath ;  there,  in  a 
hut,  wretched  like  our  own,  resides  a  grate-digger^ 
called  Uther;  shew  him  the  bracelet,  aqd  he  will 
receire  yon  and  your  wife  as  if  you  were  his  owo 
children. 

jiUw.  Away  then^  my  Rinold.  Hurst,  stay  here 
to  attend  the  worthy  Ulfar,  and  send  us  an  account 
of  every  thing  you  hear  concerning  the  court.  As  a 
reward  for  your  care  of  my  good  father,  take  this 
necklace, 

Rin.  You  can  put  on  my  old  thick  coat,  that  you 
may  not  be  known. 

,  Hurst.  Yerj  well,  sir ;  you  may  depend  on  my 
honesty  and  fidelity. 

Uff»  Then  will  success  attend  yon,  and  you  will 
lire  long  and  happily.  Fidelity  is  e?er  its  own  reward, 
Now,  my  son^  depart. 
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mfi  Ib  b6#  your  dttj.  EmbHue  tii^  mf  ittti, 
tad  fbVL  tdo,  my-  dearest  girL  Majr  Tiirta^r  giuU^. 
dian  ingel  protect  you !  May  your  Inataal  affectioli 
make  you  eheerfol  and  contents.  Croi-^-'At  stach  a 
parting,  how  should  I  otherwise  deplofe  the  loss  of 
1D7  sight.  Farewel — ^when  you  are  in  a  place  of 
safety  I  will  follow  you. 

AUw.  and  lUn.  (at  once).  FareWel  liU  thdti,  0 
best  of  fathers. 

Utf,  May  the  hand  of  God  bondaet,  and  his  bli^s- 
in^  adcotnpaiiy  yon ! 

Hand  in  hand  they  departed,  Witk  strMmingeyes. 
In  silence  Ulfar  ofiered  Up  aidetit  inppKcatioBS  to 
heaven  for  their  happiness. 

Dorglas,  king  of  Morni,  setimed-diesliA^  b^  ftttf 
tp  drink  deeper  of  the  cup  of  afllietioti  thaki  nstrally 
falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  His  only,  his  bddted 
4i3inghter  was  now  carried  off,  and  aMut  titenty 
years  before,  he  had  almost  in  the«ame  manner  lost  4 
beloved  sister.  The  Princess  Dnlcina  wte  celebrated 
far  and  ne&r  as  one  of  the  grteiest  beauties  of  her 
time.  Royal  suitors  came  from  distant  regions  t6 
feolicit  her  hand ;  but  in  T^n ;  tiiey  all  returned 
disappointed,  with  a  wound  in  their  hearts,  wMch  Hot 
even  the  incomparable  balsam  of  the  physiciaii.  Time, 
was  able  to  heal.  Report  now  proclaimed  Dnldnt 
a  woman  to  whom  nature  hati  denied  het  most  pre* 
cious  gift,  sensibility.  But,  as  it  freqnentij  haplpeli^ 
report  was  a  liar. 
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TluNt  XH4pi9^  ppMpw4  seasjjiifitx,  .^^  ^  }tmft 

most  exquisitely  formed  for  the  passion  of  iof^e^  yf§,s 
IcpowB.ito^  PWpf  aA^Ta1;edap4  JPIQh|^;^i];i^,  but 
of  infma^  Wrttu    TWs  n^n  *e  JpT^d  .^J#i  all  ^e 

c^9G9ftl€4  kto  in  l^er  aj^tfueait  ^h]^  mo^jlh^?  :t»9t 

Ipiwy  «Mr^  pWQiPg.  Bp  fl^«  f^ve  i^piMijI^  >)ip  em. 
jQesO^r  rfMP  .Af)  Wpff}^  ftfi  :<Wnseqi^W^e  <of  tMr 
.(&W}>]»^ei!9  bH^IpAger^^i^ld^Qt, 

as  the  se9tc^$e  ;pf  entis^ng  ^wmUoa*  Trms- 
p^ir^iviA  fm^9  J^^  .4»*dArQ4  J^lcNMt  .4p  AeiContfued 
m  ■,9'  apli^ry  i09^e>iSar  f Q«m  ^  Jb(el{iiPf  pomp^^iii^e 
oiprt^lfty  l>y  ivIio^f1beiQdM9c«l$QIP<^  tore  ifiere  010 1 

tfce  99im  ^  bejr  Ji^p^    VfW^  bi  the  ob^cniriiy  gf 
xuglit,.!^  qtohoA  4ih^itower^.haD^d^er^d  th^omgti 
ta^im^l  ^fieiNw<i9.4liil4.<iPiQfipledi^eri|6irie^^ 
Q*e  t](€ip^4ou8)^yil|89i9Jtnight,  whi^  ^ven  a^  ^tMft 
iW^^M'  h^Te  thought  :the  lorerupner  pf  the  day  fiff 

jvi^gttQnt,  she  ^^  fm^  with,  th^  p^Qgs  of  J»b^iiir> 

napd.a  jpLuebpy  uras  ,hrpught  into  <(he  wPkCld  by  )li^ 
gspapips  paR^pt,  >Yi|h  teQinhMng  feapd  sl^e  gaye  jhba 
to  his  father.  The.v.ipgspf  death  x)^€)r^^9^^Jhe^7^- 
fi^  ^Wirctd  j  apd  if  angpls'  eyes  4;oftld  ^Fffip^  f^hej 
swoidd^^xe  b.at)l9d4l)e  .cQrp9e,pf  Piiki9^  iicith.th^r 
Aiars. :  3Ch^  fi^^Qr  ifM  with  Jus  boy  tfftr  away  from 
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Mdnil,  and  concealed  Umself  in  a  cave  from  Aefniy 
at  Doi^as. 

The  king'B  anger  uTas  howerer  appeased  when  ili»». 
guards  brought  the  melancholy  account  of  Dnlcina's 
death.  Seren  long  days  he  wept  over  her  IicmIj, 
called  himself  her  murderer,  and  publicly  aunounced 
-  tiiat  he  would  pardon  her  loTer,  and  regard  hnn  with 
the  affection  of  a  brother.  But  her  lorer  nerer  made 
his  appearance.  Dorglas  then  ordered  the  tower  in 
which  Dnlcioa  died  to  be  demolished/ and  a  magiilfi. 
cent  tomb  to  be  erected  on  the  spot;  and  long  did  he 
continue  to  lament  the  loss  of  an  only  Bister. 

When  Allwiua's  flight  became  juiown  at  the  court 
of  Dorglas,  every  thing  was  in  the  utmost  confusion* 
The  king  stood  half  dressed,  among  a  multitude  of  the 
common  people,  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  grasped 
their  hard  hands,  embraced  thm  knees,  implored  with 
tears  that  they  would  bring  back  his  daughter,  who 
had  been  carried  oJQT. '  Now,  he  promised  to  reward 
with  incalculable  riches  and  honours  him  who  should 
restore  her  to  his  arms  ;  now  he  swore  the  most  tre. 
mendous  oaths,  that  he  would  not  recline  his  head  to 
rest,  or  take  any  thing  but  bread  and  water  dll  he  had 
secured  the  robber  of  his  treasure ;  now  he  threatened 
that  he  would  order  to  instant  execution  all  who  did 
not  hasten  in  quest  of  his  daughter. 
.  A  number  of  courtiers  collected  round  hfan,  and 
-besought  him  to  retire  to  his  apartment.  *  Enraged  he 
droye  them  from  him,  crying  in  a  furious  tone  z^^A 
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gime,  wretcbed  comforters.  Dq  jovl  know  what  It  is 
to  lose  a  daughter  like  Allwina  ?""  Be  then  i:oinL 
manded  his  swiftest  horse  to  be  brought,  threw  a  mi. 
serable  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  ordered  his  guards  to 
be  sent  out  along  all  the  rpads  in  pursidt  of  the  fngl. 
tires,  sprung  on  his  horse  and  galloped  off,  accompa- 
nied hj  a  few  of  his  attendants* 

All  search  was  for  a  long  time  fruitless ;  at  leng^ 
the  fresh  track  of  horses'  feet,  which  had  betrayed  to 
Hurst  the  waj  that  Allwina  had  taken,  brought  some 
of  the  guards  to  Ulfor*s  hut.^  Hurst,  in  Rinold's 
clothes,  with  his.  face  and  hs^r  stained,  opened  the 
door  to  them.  They  searched  eyery  comer,  but  in 
yaiii;'611at  length  a  soldier  drew  forth  Allwina's 
necklace  f ^ om  under  a  heap  of  fresh  leares,  which 
.seryed  Hurst  for  abed.  .  He  joyfully  called  his  cotii* 
rades,  and  shewed  them  what  hei  had  found:  they 
seized  the  harper,  and  endearoured  to  extort  frdm 
J&im  where  kii  -ton  was,  as  ibey  imagined  it  must  be 
be  who  had  carried*  off  Allwina,  Hurst  ran  away^ 
and  concealed  himself  in  a  hollow  tree.  Ulfar  was 
silent^  Intreaties,  abuse,  threats  of  the  most  excru. 
elating  torments,  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  be. 
tray  his  son.  The  soldiers  bound  him,  put  him  on  a 
horse,  and  hastened  back  to  Momi,  followed  at  a 
distance  by  Hurst.  ' 

In  his  hut  at  Corvath  sat  Uther^'  the  graye-digger^ 
making  a  net  to  catch  birds,  and  singing  his  fayourita 
song: — 

««  Gay  hope  that  lightens  youthful  hearts.** 
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H«  tiwajs  sung  it  mhen  bd  wisked  ^or  cidl  to  ■,  nAnd 
Utt  happy  pedods  of  his  yondu  AttiuU;  timef  thk^soag 
.procured  him  tiie  friendship  of  an  itfnerant  ^sdAta^ 
who  was aa expert perfoJrineF oa  theharp^  and' cOtld 
rehisarsein  rhyme  the'occurrencea  of  tie  dark  a^esf. 
This  painter  wa^  a  good  man,  not  indeed  a  favourite 
with  princes  and  nobles,  because  his  moath  uttered 
exactly  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  wiiiiout  first  look, 
ing  round  to  see  who  was  present.     On  ihh  accomit 
h»  frequently  had  nothing  but  dry  bveaji  and-  water, 
though  hi^  pencil  copied  nature,  partieulariy  in  the 
t^ii4c^9    and  in  her  ruder  beauties,  so  as  to  make 
.|}ie  beholder's  hair  stand  erect 
'  JSqually  yirtuous  were  Ulfar  ai>d-  UUiep«    Thus 
Vfh^  they  sat  together  in  an  efening  after  dark,  and 
fiWS  ^6  p^nter^s  songs  and  tales,  their  hearts  wer^ 
eJ^nded ;  they  felt  what  monarchs  ne?«r  expeiience^ 
eren  though  a  thousand  slaves  kiss  the  dust*  at  their 
feet ;  namely,  that  pure  friendship  is  the  iHMige  of  the 
deity.     Their  song  ceased,  they  pressed  each  other's 
hands,  and  embraced  with  the  holy  kiss  of  friends 
ship.    Uther  recollected  all  this  when  singing  the 
conclusion  of  his  song : 

Ah,  hope !  farsake  us  not  in  deaths 

Tfhen  break  the  eye-striogs,  flit»  t)|e  braatb* 

'Tis  thine,  the  wretch  to  save. 
IVe  hope — 'lis  this  our  spirits  cbeen. 
Dispels  our  ^ef,  dries  up  oar  tears. 

For  joys  beyond  the  grave.  "     *         ' 
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He  was  ifill! 'siiigittg,  wben  he  heard  a  knocking 
at  th&  dool*-^^^  Coming  directly/'  he  cried,  anid 
sung  on. 

..  TBe  kiidckiiig  continued,  and  tJther  exclaimed:-^ 
^^  Patience,  your  dead  wiYl  surely  wait  till  I  can  make 
liiem  a  graTc;  they  will  not  run  away  from  you." 
'  The.  knodking  grew  more  violent.  ^^  Patience," 
cried  Vitherj.  ^^  and  if  you  knock  tili  your  knuckles 
ar^  tfoce^  I  riiall  not  open  the  door  until  my  net  and 
my»  song  are  iniahed." 

He  sung  on,  and  the  knocking  continued  without 
intennissioin.  As'  soon  as  he  had  done^  he  rose,  and 
opened  the  door.  In  rushed  Rinold  and'  Allwina. 
In  the  excess  of  his  joy  at  haying  reached  a  place  of 
safety,  Rinold  embraced  the  grare-digger  so  ardently, 
that  he  broke  the  net  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

^'  Desur,  good  friend,"  said  Rinold  hastily,  ^^  pardon 
my  impetuosity ;  I  am  flying,  with  my  wife,  and  was 
to  seek  for  refuge  with  you  :  this  broken  ring,  which 
piy  father  gare  me,  will  plead  in  my  behalf." 

^^  Let's  see  it,",  said  Utiier,  taking  the  ring :  "  waR 
a  moment,"  and=  ascended  a  small  ladder  that  led  to 
the  chamber  of  the  hut. 

Rinold  fervently  embraced  his  Allwina,  and  ex. 
claimed,  ^^  Now  we  are  safe,  my  sweet  girl.  This 
hut,  on  which  a  courtier^s  eye  never  gazed,  will  be 
our  asylum.  The  sun  of  love  will  here  shine  upon 
us,  and  the  rest  of  the  worl(|  will  be  incapable  of  con* 
tributing  towards  our  happiness." 
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VOmrretvmeiL  ^<  Jppetnorfijiiideeit  JDjrjrwng 
friend,'*  said  be,  ^^see  how  you  kaye  torn  ny  net 
with  your  armour." 

^^  Pardon,  good  o\A  Buni,V  cried  fiinold  and  All- 
wina,  pkressing  close  to  him. 

Uth.  Now,  BOW,  what  ib  Aere  to  beg  fudon  fori 
I  hare  hands  and  threads  to  mend  it  agidii.  You  are 
my  good  old  friend  UUar'f  son,  as  this  ring  4elbi  me^ 
and  yoa  areh^artfly  welcoiQe.  }^  When  I  send  yon 
the  half  of  this  ring,»»  saldfOnr  fadier  at  the  tbne 
we  broke  it,  ^^  be  assured '  that  the  bearer  is  one 
whom  I  yalue  as  I  do  my  ereriteting  happiness.^' 
Embrace  me.  There,  now  lest  yooraelTes.  The  more 
liaste,  the  worse  speed,  rememl^  Aat.  If  yom  had 
come  leisurely^  yon  would  Aot  be  so-heated,  and  I 
should  not  hare  to  mend  my  jnet.  Now,  what  is  yonr 
good  old  father  about  ?  Does  he  atill  employ  himself  in 
catching  birds  ? 

Rin.    Oh  no,  he  has  been  blind  Aese  nine  years. 

Uth.  Blind !  That  is  melancholy.  Yet  to  him 
it  is  only  a  trial,  not  a  punishment.  Then  indeed  he 
is  not  fit  for  bird.catching.  Your  name  is  Rinold,  is 
it  not,  young  man  ? 

Rtn»     Yes. 

Uth,  Now,  Rinold,  consider  me  as  .thy  lathery 
as  good  a  father  as  Ulfar  I  cannot  indeed  be  to  you  ; 
but  believe  me,  whaterer  I  hare,  I  will  .divide  with 
you,  were  it  even  my  life.  -  .'  .. 

Rin,     Dear,  good  man ! 
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'  U(h.  CaA  me  father y  gite  me  that  Qaaie  Whidi 
though  I  Jierer  heard' from^  tbe  mouth  of  xAy  child,  jet 
isounds  more  agreeable  to  me,  than  if  a  ihousaiid -meii 
calledme  their  king;    M'}!'  son,  then  (embraces lum); 

jRffi.    My  father! 

JSto.  But,  dear  old  man,  a^e  ire  then  safe  with 
you  ? 

Vih:  ^Safe,  charming  girl,  if  only  two  or  three 
come ;  we  are  not  a  match  for  more.  What  have  yoii 
done,  Rinold,  to  be  pursued  ? 

Rin^  I  hare  run  away  with  this  lady ;  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  king*    ■   • 

Uth.  That  had  been  better  left  atone.  On  the^ 
t^iecasions,  people  tfr^'in  snch  haste*,  4ihat  ihey  may 
easily  be  led  to  do  ^hat  is  neither  proper  nor  just. 
Who  cati  gOTemhisthong^ts  at  stick  times  ;  but  what 
is  done  cannot  be  undone,  so  "it  <klly  depends  oh 
yourselves  to  live  here  quiet  and  contented.  But 
you  must  strip  off  that  armour,  my  Rinold,  und  you, 
princess,  those  gtftnd  silk  garments.  Will  you  hot 
also  call  me  father  ? 

jillw,     AUwina  calls  you  so  with  her  whole  heart. 

Uih*  Well,  go  up  the  ladder,  my  daughter ;  above 
you  will  find  clothes  that  my  deceased  ivife  wore; 
there  h  not  indeed  a  robe  adorned  with  gold  and 
pearls  like  your's,  but  underneath  them  once  beiit  a 
Mart  of  which  even  a  -king^s  daughter  need  not  be 
ashamed.  From  those  clothes  chiise  what  yoh 
please ;  but  take  care  not  to  go  near  the  net  and 
things  that  lie  on  the  little  table :  my  poor  wife  was  at 


,wtoucli€4;  for  l-t^iw^iHiUk  dwin^fs^ii^mt 
jmA  wiU  sMtentfy  be  bmk  w4a»«-<-6p  ^taiy  ipy 

Allwhiawent.  ': 

<<  And  ty>  yw,  vkj  jKiii,r''lMiiijm9d  Vlkerv<«  I  wUI 
fire  my  best  sidt,  and  teadi  you  to  make  nets  an^  Iwe 
.XOjif,  to  «toii  Uirdfi  m4^  dig  jfarns.  '^Jm  ^  0ien 
jowirtfe?''  .    . 

Bin.  Notyet,father(  hMivUkfrtot  topali^ 
lie  I  "wiuit  for  llie  DU>iiMitl 

17/A.  Fatience!  patience!  be.«ot  i«r  i#p  VMudi 
.^kajrte;  HetM^^aiw Jiis ^j^^isf fim^ 
i^'s-end  ai  last.  Bprff  inU  ;H#O90  4P^  4rMr  19M  Jkar 
affiactio9iapd<atienAQafjiK>«i7Mir  (]Mfopr^«ff  fMr 
jiiaioiii:^  nf  ^ops  v)icp>fffkWl««Mj^;eiiMi»  jpPP  4«ll 
AbU  .me  bow  yoik  obtwed  tb(B.b9iiMr^  riMMrfititoofb 
Tbere  is  my  coat,  piM:  it  on.  Well,  /oo w  yon  will  pass 
abroad  for  Uther's.siBrTant,  who  ussists  him  to  dig 
graTes  and  catch  birds,  and  in  my^ottagie,  as  in  my 
heart,  yen  will  be  my  friend  and  fiiy  son. 

Allwina  retorned  from:her  dressing-room* 

The  princess  had  disappeared,  she  .witf  "BOWtOnly  a 
young  handsome  charming  {emale.  .9^r  ^den  tresses 
were  covered  with  a  eoar se  cap  s  a  jacket  copoeated 
•her  beautiful  round  arm  down  to  Jier .delicate  hand; 
ber  tall  majestic  figme,.lost  undera  .thick  iCoarse  habij^ 
which  enviously  hid  her  small  foot  to  the  nwy  lioes 
but  still  she  was  enchanting  and  Jov^ely.  Hpw  indaod 
ahould  a  homely  dress  make  beauty  appear  dcf  omad. 
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RIfibMffmii  inkier)  4Ampitd  ter  fmentiy  inliiB  ftites^ 
fddined  Ufl  iMd  agaiilBt  b<«  swelling  ttosodw*^'  Do 
yoti  etffi  loTB nui)  my  lUnold?"  sli^  a&od  joUogly^ 
A  kiii  was  Rinold'li  Mily  nply^  Uth^r^  inwatdly 
delisted)  smiled  and  said  :*^ 

^^  Tom  ilaw  look  lo  like  my  good  wif^  ^xeoptSng 
tiie  delioMy  Of  your  featarei^  tlial  Iwonld  ftdnkifli 
you  toof  wtsie^'Iiii^t  afraid  of  excltiag  Riuoldt 
jealousy." 

^'  I' jealoof  of  you  I'*  exckdmed  Rluold,  <<  somer 
ilioold  I  be  jeeloag  of  the  suu  for  diiiiiug  on  htr.^ 

He  tiien  ledAllwina  to  him;  she  modestly  pieseuted 
her  beibateous  Upt  to  tke  |;ood  maa  and  kiniM  Mtlj  as 
angels  Idss  pious  moflid)i(  whed  asleep;  Rliiold 
threw  his  atknii  alidattlrtth  both)  pressed  thcni  to  his 
bosom,  and  tbe  gmrfliaai  spirit  of  tiielr  toies  wfaiA 
boYer^  atouadi  iM^d' tbie  tbanniiig  sp^etaclowith 
delight. 

^  iWben  Uther  tasd  dlsengi^  Umsdf  f^om^dm  anas 
of  the  lovers,  and  had  wiped  from  his  f^ee  tte  teart 
bodi  of  joy  aadgvlef^  b^  tbui  addressed  tbemft-^ 

<<  Bat  wo  mast  M>t  always  kiss,  c1iildi>eii ;  we  most 
alsii  work  i  labour  is  *  s^^ee  fUM  seasons  every  oiijoy^ 
ment;  To^^norrow  yi»a  shall  go  with  me^  my  RiuoM^ 
and  help  to  dig  a  grave;  meanwhile  you  WIU  tvt 
bMOd  itda  Hht  ixAXk  for  dinner,  AHwIna,  Atj  apples  on 
iboheartl,^  M)  beflHI^s  and  roots ;  for  sath  is  Uther's 
whole  etoek  -of  provision.  On  partkular  days  lika 
ihts,  we  Shan  lotm  ar'^^g^on  or  some  other  VitA ;  bat 
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Hewing  him  with  iB^vsitire  looks,  Imt  imt  tot 
ask  him  to  begin  his  narratiye ;  at  letigdi  Utii6^  md : 
.  ^'  Now  tluBii  tell  yduir  story,'  good  snm,  for  what. 
erer  bad  news  70a  wmf  brhig  s&ali  ^at  depri^  jon 
oC  our  k>?e<or  of  onr  thanks.'* 

Hurst.  Would  to  God  that  I  brougkt  better! 
The  day  after  your  departure,  an  evil  sphit  cbh. 
ducted  a  party  of  soldiers  to  Ulfar^shitt:  ^bey  neardied 
every  place,  and  at  length  fotnid  the  pritioess's  neck* 
lace  under  my  bed*  They  thence  conckided  that  you 
were  the  peraen  whom  they  were  in  qu^t  a(j  and  car. 
ned  away  your  old  father  in  chains  to  Moml. 

JRtfi.  My  father  in  chains !  0,  I  will  alway,  and 
break  his  fetters,  were  they  etea  made  of  diamonds. 
That  is  the  curse  which  nature  Iaid«pon  our  deed. 

Mw.    Do  you  repent  the  deed,  my  Ritteld  ? 
:  Uih»    My  son,  be  not  too  hasty  :  fetters  may  be 
unloosed  without  being  brokien. 

Bin.    I  repent  not  the  deed  the  Almighty  ktiows, . 
but  that  my  father  is  obliged  to  bear  the  consequ^es 
of  it,  is  horrible !  Proceed,  Hurst ; .  yowr  woitid  haye 
wounded  my  heart  so  deeply  already,  tiiat  WhateTct  to 
to  oome  cannot  possibly  give  me  pain. 

Hurst*    Disguised  in  your  clothes  I  followed  them. 
Ulfar  was  conveyed  to  the  palace.     I  pild  particular 
attention  to  all  that  went  in  or  eame  out,  imd  I  obvertv 
ed  as  executioner  and  his  man  enter. 
,  Rm.    The  executioooer!  O  that  Ibey  had  lbrtut«f 
me! 
,  Allwhia  stotod  rtnpified  amd  ipehUileii  wt  ibe  vrfiU 
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4ow ;  tkie  te{|r8  rolled  aftuBdaQUy  4own  her  cheeks 
u'pon  her  bosom.  Uther,  in  the  conf asion  of  hU  thoughts^ 
tore  QQ^  of  his  nets  ia  pieces, 

Hnrsi^  I  dursft  not  y^ ^ture  into  the  palace  for  fear 
I  fhouMl  he  recognized,  so  th^e  I  stood  and  experience 
ed  the  si^me  se^s^tions  as  a  man  condemned  to  deatl^ 
and  e9;pectij9f  hi9  tost  hour.  The  ei^ecutioner  return* 
edy  I  SAW  his  eyes  wet  with  tear$>  tin9  pierced  my  very 
soul.   ' 

Rinj.  The  vileat  of  mankiod  wept>  wh^t  then 
ought  I  to  do  ?  Hurst,  Saddle  my  horse. 

Uth,     When  I  t^U  you,  good  m^Pi  not  before.    , 
Hurst,     I  went   to   him,  pretending  OQt  tQ  kokow 
him,  and  said : — ^'  H^0  you  met  with  any  misfortune 
that  afflicts  you  so  ?"     «  Fo^l,"  replied  he,  ^*  I  am 
the  executioner^  and  these  tears  curse  my  fal^  foi 
tiaking  me  so beferd  I  became  hardJiei^ted.    I- hitiT# 
been  compelled  to  torture  ao  M  msm^  whose  look  mii9t 
haTe  made  the  DctII  himself  irelent    He  is  the  (ftther 
of  — — '*  He  them  said  a  wicked  wotd,  uoUe  sir, 
Rin,     Oh !  conceal  nothing  from  me. 
Hurst.    Of  that  scoundrel  who  stole  the  king's 
daughter,  said  he. 
Am.    Of  the  parncide  i 

Jllw.  That  you  gjoe  «ot ;  it  4s  I  who  brought  your 
father  to  the  rack. 

Hurtim  The  pobrimn  it  required  to  confess,  con. 
liuned  the  executioner,  where  his  son  ia^  and  he  moif 
certainly  does  not  know. 

TQL.  II.  N 
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Rin.  O,  that  an  executioner  could  not  help 
tiiinkiog  so ! 

Hurst.  While  we  were  conyersing  thus,  a  trum. 
peter  from  the  upper  story  of  the  castle  loudly 
sounded  his  trumpet  seyeral  times,  and  a  herald  pro- 
claimed :  That  whoeyer  knew  where  the  seducer  was^ 
should  giye  information  to  the  king;  otherwise  the 
father  of  the  seducer,  if  the  latter  did  not  surrender 
himself  within  three  days,  together  with  the  princess, 
should  be  put  to  death  with  the  most  excruciating 
tortures. 

Bin.    He  shall  live!  I  will  die! 

Jllw.    And  I ! 

Rin,    No,  Allwina,  you  shall  not  die. 

Allw.  What  name  giyes  you  a  right  to  command 
me  thus  ?  The  name  of  husband,  do  you  say  I  Then 
know  that  it  makes  me  one  being  with  yourself,  and 
commands  me  to  share  with  you  happiness  and  misery. 

Rin.  Allwina,  I  cannot  die  with  you.  My  cou- 
rage would  forsake  me  were  you  to  suffer  by  my 
side. 

Allw.  And  unless  I  go  to  Morni,  you,  as  well  as 
your  father,  must  be  irrecoverably  lost. 

Uih.  Gracious  father  in  heayen !  send  us  counsel 
fromaboye:  human  understanding  is  inadequate  to 
this  trial. 

Allw.  The  counsel  that  duty  giyes  is  God's  coun. 
sel.  Your  hand,  Rinold,  we  will  go — we  will  £e 
together. 
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,   Rin.     Shall  I  be  your  executioner  too,  Allwina  ? 

Allw,  Not  my  executioner,  my  angel  to  accompai* 
ny  me  to  heaven.  Hurst,  saddle  the  horses;  yon  ivill 
find  them  under  the  cliff  of  the  rock  behind  the  hut« 

Hurst  w€nt.    Lost  in  contemplation,  Uther  advance 
ed  to  the  window,  laid  down  the  fragments  of  his  netj 
seized  his  spade,  and  was  going  towards  the  door. 
•    "  Whither,  father  ?"  asked  Rinold,  half  frantic. 

'^  To  dig  myself  a  grave,"  replied  Uther,  looking 
at  the  tears  which  fell  copiously  upon  his  spade. 

Rinold  and  Allwina  noticed  him,  but  said  nothing. 
Hurst  came  and  beckoned  at  the  door.  Uther  went 
up  to  Rinold,  covered  his  streaming  eyes  with  his  hand, 
and  fell  upon  his  neck.  Parting  tears — tears  of  sor*- 
row  mingled  with  their  embrace ;  but  not  a  word  did 
they  utter.  Rinold  and  Allwina  then  knelt  before 
Uther ;  he  laid  his  hands  upon  their  heads,  and  em. 
braced  them  once  more.  They  hastened  away. 
Uther  took  up  his  broken  net,  wet  with  his  tears,  sat 
down  to  mend  it,  and  sang  with  trembling  voice : — 

"  jihy  hope  !  forsake  us  not  in  death  .^" 

Dark  and  gloomy  over  Morni  broke  the  third  day 
after  Ulfar's  imprisonment.  Not  a  single  lark  war- 
bled a  morning  salute  to  the  sun,  almost  entirely  ob- 
scured by  thick  clouds.  The  owl,  that  enemy  to  light, 
saw  her  day  lengthened  by  another  hour.  The  whole 
city  was  silent  as  the  grave ;  almost  all  the  inhabitants, 
shut  up  in  their  houses,  bewailed  the  fate  of  Ulfar,  of 
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whose  iafiocence  ererj  one  was  eonvinced.  Upon 
AO  account  dnrtt  they  Tenture  out  into  the  streets, 
apprehensive  of  angmentiog  the  anger  of  Dorglas  by 
the  sorrow  Tisibljr  expressed  in  tlieir  countenances* 
Only  those  who  run  to  executions  as  to  an  entertain. 
Bent,  to  whom  every  spectacle  is,  with  regard  to  the 
emotions  it  excites,  perfectly  indifferent,  provided 
it  gratifies  tlitir  inordinate  curiosity,  quitted  their 
dwellings,  and  hastened  to  the  court  of  the  palace.  Here 
was  erected  a  lofty  scaffold.  In  a  furnace,  heated 
with  burning  coals,  glowed  iron  tongs,  destined  to 
mangle  Ulfar's  limbs.  The  executioner's  assistants 
were  busy  fixing  the  rack  on  which  he  was  to  die. 

The  king  sent  one  of  his  seryants  to  the  harper,  to 
inform  him  that  if  he  did  not,  within  an  boHr,  disclose 
Aliwina's  retreat,  in  the  next  he  should  suffer  dea^ 
under  inexpressible  torments. 

*'  Tell  thy  master,*'  said  the  harper,  with  a  manly 
undaunted  voice,  ''  that  Ulfar  is  prepared  to  die.'' 

He  then  reclined  his  head  again  on  hi»  cxMich  of 
straw,  raised  hts  hands  loaded  with  chains,  im- 
plored the  father  of  heaven  and  earth  to  forgive  his 
sins,  and  to  comfort  and  support  him  in  his  last  trying 
hour.  The  jailer  heard  him ;  he  involuntarily  fold** 
ed  his  hard  hands,  knelt  down,  and  besought  beares 
to  deliver  the  good  old  man :  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  which  summoned  Ulfar  to 
die.  Reconciled  to  the  supreme  and  omniscient  judge, 
he  rose,  and  was  conducted  to  the  fatal  scaffold.  His 
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diejdk  was  not  pale,  neither  wsa  bmj  of  bii  featiireg 
distorted  witk  terror.  By  ike  command  of  Dorglas 
he  was  led  to  the  f  araaoe,  and  wjiis  told  that  the  toogp 
which  were  heating  in  it  should  be  cooled  in  his  Mood; 
that  die  men  whom  he  heard  at  work  were  erecting 
the  wheel  on  which  he  was  to  die. 

^<  Too  many  preparations,'*  said  Utfar,  ^^  ta  de- 
prive a  poor  old  man  of  the  wretched  r^nnani  of 
life!'* 

Dorglas,  followed  by  a  nnrnerou^  retinue,  now  ap. 
peared  on  the  8caff(dd|  and  seated  himself  on  Jus 
throne.  His  hair,  ^ilrered  by  sleepless  nights,  ease, 
and  sorrowt  hnng  negligently  over  his  wrinkled 
forehead*  His  languid,  his  melancholy  cheek,  loudly 
accused  his  daughter,  and  warned  many  a  y oudi,  longi, 
ing  after  lore,  not  tojont^  into  a  state  whose  joys 
are  mauy,  but  whose  papgs  are  innumerable,  fie 
beckoned  with  his  sceptre,  and  the  harper  was 
brought  before  his  throne. 

''  O,  man!  who  art  thyself  a  father,"  said  ilie  king, 
in  a  plain tiye  tone;  '^  who  thyself  know'st  the  sen- 
sations  of  a  father's  heart  when  a  beloved  child  proves 
undutiful,  why  dost  thou  make  Hars  of  thy  venerable 
countenance,  of  thy  hoary  Jiair,  whose  testimony  that 
thou  art  an  honest  man  every  one  is  ready  to  believe? 
Why  deprivest  thou  me  of  the  happiness  of  having 
my  child  to  close  my  eyes  at  the  moment  of  my  dis* 
solution  ?  Once  more,  I  beseech  thee,  tell  me  where 
ismyAUwtna?" 

Ulfar  was  silent. 
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*^  I  will  reward  thee,"  continued  Dorglas,  *'  with 
wealth  that  shall  exceed  thy  utmost  wishes ;  I  will 
pardon  thy  son  ;  I  will  suffer  him  to  return  home  un- 
punished, if  he  will  only  restore  me  my  darling  un- 
injured ;  I  will  be  kind  to  her,  I  will  love  her  as 
before,  and  will  forget  her  having  ever  entertained  a 
partiality  for  a  common  man,  I  conjure  thee, 
harper,  tell  me  where  is  my  daughter?" 
Uifar  was  still  silent. 

"  Obdurate  old  man!"  cried  Dorglas,  "  dost  thou 
not  dread  the  punishment  of  thy  obstinacy  ?  Thinkest 
thou  that  heaven  will  be  propitious  to  thy  son,  after 
robbing  such  an  infirm  parent  of  his  joy  on  earth, 
his  quiet  in  the  grave,  and  his  happiness  in  heaven  ? 
.Or  dost  thou,  perhaps,  imagine  that  I  should  break 
my  promise,  should  condemn  thee  and  thy  son   to 
punishment,  to  death,  if  thou  wert  to  disclose  to  me 
her  retreat?'   Should  I  be  capable  of  such  an  act, 
may  my  countenance  be  changed  to  that  of  a  parri- 
cide, on  wjiich  God's  curse  is  impressed.in  characters 
too  legible  to  be  mistaken ;   that  every  one  able  to 
grasp  a  dagger  may  destroy  me  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  while  his  heart  and  the  world  tell  him  he  has 
done  a  good  action.     On  my  knees  I  implore  thee, 
liarper,  to  disclose  to  me  the  retreat  of  my  child!" 

Dorglas  descended  from  his  throne,  and  threw  him- 
self at  Ulfar's  feet;  still  Ulfar  was  silent. 

"  Then  be  it  so!"  furiously  exclaimed  the  king, 
rising  :  '^  I  have  done  what  I  ought,  nay,  more  than 
I  ought.    Now,  fellows,  take  away  this  hoary  headed 
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tongs,  till  the  marrow  hisses  in  his  bones ;  tear  his 
shriyelled  skin  from  his  mangled. carcass,  aiid  throw  it 
to  the  dogs ;  kill  him  by  slow  torments,  as  he  and  his 
abandoned  son  murder  me.  To  me  his  agony  shall  be 
a  pleasure,  to  me  his  cries  of  anguish  will  sound  like 
songs  of  joy ;  away  with  him  to  the  torture !  And 
then  hasten  every  one  who  loves  his  king,  and  seek 
the  monster  whom  this  father  begot!  Whoever 
brings  him  alive  to  him  will  I  give  my  crown,,  will 
call  him  my  benefactor,  when  I  tear  with  my  teeth  the 
heart  of  the  execrable  robber.  Away !  away  to 
torture  with  this  villain !'' 

t  The  executioner's  assistants  seized  Ulfar.  and  led 
him  to  the  rack,  A  confused  murmur  was  heard 
among  the  people ;  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
gate  of  the  palace..  On  horses  bathed  in  sweat,  in 
gallopped  Rinold  and  AUwina:  the  people  made  way 
for  them. 

*'  Mercy !  mercy  for  my  father !  .  Here  is  the 
culprit !"  shouted  Rinold  in  a  terrific  tone,  which 
made  all  the  by-standers  shudder. 

^^  Never  mind!  nevermind!"  exclaimed  Dorglas ; 
*'  my  patience  is  exhausted.  To  death  with  him ! — to 
death  with  the  hoary  rascal !" 

The  people  pulled  Rinold  from  his  horse,  and 
placed  him  upon  the  scaffold.  Ulfar  now  said  in  an 
impressive  tone : — 

^^  O  king,  remember  Dulcina!" 

At  these  words  Dorglas  was  seized  with  a  shivering, 
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like  a  sioDer  surprised  hy  tke  btttid  of  idtolith  in  tk« 
midst  of  his  crimes. 

^'  Stop,  fellows !  do  not  kill—" 

No  waore  conld  ke  Htter,  but  sunk  4ovfu  seaseles^i 
Allwina  ascended  the  Boaifold,  Imog  iiiMsvtiifulIj  oixer 
ker  fadier,  embraced  him,  and  endearoored  by  fond 
and  endearing  words,  and  sovl^teviiing  kisses,  to  re- 
store him  to  his  senses.  Rinold  icking  roirad  Ulfar's 
■eck,  and  shouted  for  joy  that  bis  father  was  still 
aKre*  Former  ages  never  witnessed  snch  aspectade, 
and  future  times  will  never  see  Its  fMUwAM. 

Slowly,  as  the  sun-beams  pierce  thtougk  the  clonds 
of  a  rainy  spring  morning,  retvmed  Ae  faculties  of 
Dorglas.  He  raised  his  eyes  sntfased  wl^  tears ;  but 
as  yet  he  sawnottin  danghier;  thedrOpliof  sortoi^ 
dimmed  his  sight ;  with  her  soft  hand  Alhvlna  wiped 
them  away,  and  the  father's  fii^  gMN)e'fisce¥eved'^ 
beloved  daughter;  Who  can  des ctibe  the  tnmu^t  <^ 
their  mutual  joy,  the  ardent  embraces,  the  surprise^  the 
doubts,  and  again  the  conyictien  of  the  ir^i^aMott  of 
€heir  wishes  ?  Fortunate  the  man  whose  lot  it  was  to 
be  a  spectator  of  such  a  scenel— No  painter,  n6 
harper  can  do  it  justice. 

The  joy  of  Dorglas  was  now  so  far  modOftited  as  t6 
be  able  to  express  itself  in  intelligible  hlngfiage;  ht 
ordered  the  harper  and  Rinold  to  atti&nd  him  in  his 
apartment,  to  obtain  from  the  old  man  an  ekplanaton 
of  the  words  which  had  burst  upon  him  likeia  clap  of 
thunder.  He  took  Ids  beloted  Allwina  under  his 
arm  into  the  palace,  for  fear  of  losrnj;  her  a  second 
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tiae.  BmmM  kd  Us  honest  fafter  ivdtii  fanlteiing 
steps* 

Ofi  a  silken  JoAt  i«cMse(l  Dorglas,  wit&  ^is  liead  on 
his^Bgliter^bMMi,  when  Ulfitr  and  Rinold  entered 
the  room.  AUwina  cooled  her  buraiiig  cheek  against 
the  cold  face  of  her  father. 

''  Uifar,"  said  Dorglas,  without  looking  up,  ^^  ex. 
plain  to  me  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  saved  thee 
from  death.    Why  did'st  thou  remind  me  of  Dulcina  ?" 

Ulfi,  Siiu^d,  «oiidnet  me  to  tile  fe&t  of  the  good 
king,  that  I  may  prostrate  myself  in  the  dust  before 
him. 

RinlM  obeyed.  Ulfor  knelt  down  by  the  knees  of 
Dorglas,  and  said :— ^ 

^'  Gracious  king,  knew  ^at  I  was  the  fansfaand  of 
your  sister  Dnlcina  !^ 

<<  Thou  ?•*  rejoined  Doi^as ;  "  Aou  ?" 

<^  Yes,"  continned  Ulfar,  <<  and  Riiiokl  iS  her  mm 
and  mine,  and  he  is  yonr  nephew.  Had  he  not  com« 
to  rescue  me  fromdealh,  it  would  have  conTinced  me 
that  neither  noble  nor  royal  blood  flows  in  his  wekfn. 
Thenl  shoaM  have  escpired  -on  the  rack,  he  would  have 
lived  in  obscurity  and  died  despised ;  for  a  man  with 
an  ignoble  heart,  with  common  blood,  deserres  mat 
to  be  a  prince." 

The  astonbfament  of  the  king,  «f  Rinold,  and  of 
AUwina;  tiieir  inquisitiTe  looks,  their  trembling  for 
joy  duiing  the  mute,  the  ardent  embrace ;  and  their 
struggles  for  breath,  for  words — on  whom  did  nature 
ever  bestow  colo^ng  and .  ability  to  paint  all  tbeie 
emotions? 
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^<  I  forgWe  thee  ?":  were  the  £f8t  intelligible  words 
that  Dorglas  uttered.  ''  I  embrace  thee  as  my 
brother — thee,  Rinold,  as  my  son,  as  the  husband  of 
^Allwina,  as  the  successor  of  Dorglas  on  the  throne 
of  his  forefathers." 


HISTORY   OF   BIANCA  CAPELLO. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Thomas  Bnonaventuri,  a  young  Florenline  of  good 
family  but  in  low  circumstances,  lired  with  a  country, 
mah  of  his,  a  tradesman  at  Yenice*  Opposite  to  the 
house  in  which  he  resided,  was  the  backidoor  of  the 
mansion  of  Bartolomeo  Capello,  a  noble  Venetian. 
One  of  the  inmates  of  the  latter  was  a  young  female  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  named  Bianca.  She  was 
strictly  watched^  but  yet,  standing  frequently  at  the 
window,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  it 
was  not  long  before  she  discovered  Buonaventuri. 
Though  he  could  not  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of 
a  nearer  interview,  he,  nevertheless,  did  every  thing 
he  could  to  please  her,  and  to  disclose  his- inclination. 
He  was  young  and  handsome,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  heart  of 
the  fair  Bianca.  In  a  word,  the  lovers  at  length 
found  means  to  overcome  every  difficulty,  and  to  at*, 
tain  the  completion  of  their  wuhes.  Bianca  did 
not  fail,  late  every  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  family 
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liad  retired  to  rest,  to  steal  to  the  chamber  of  Buona. 
yenturi,  in  the  merchant's  hoase,  by  means  of  the  little 
back.door  of  Capello's  mansion,  which  she  left  on  the 
latch;  and  she  always  returned  before  day-break 
without  being  obseryed. 

After  she  had  carried  on  this  practice  for  a  considera. 
ble  time,  she  became,  as  is  generally  the  case,  bolder 
through  custom ;  and  having  one  morning  remained 
longer  than  usual  with  her  lorer,  a  baker's  boy  hap- 
pened to  observe  that  the  little  back.door  was  a-jar. 
Supposing  that  it  had  been  left  so  by  accident,  he  shut 
and  fastened  it. 

The  young  lady  soon  afterwarHn  came,  and  found, 
to  her  utter  confusion,  that  she  could  not  gain  admit- 
tance.  She  hastened  back  to  the  house  which  she  had 
just  quitted,  knocked  softly  at  the  door,  and  was 
admitted  by  her  lover,  whom  she  acquainted  with 
this  untoward  accident.  Gratitude  as  well  as  love 
induced  him  to  come  to  a  speedy  determination.  H^ 
resolved  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  her  safety,  and 
iustantly  leaving  thehouse  with  Bianca,  took  lodgings 
with  another  Florentine.  Here  he  kept  himself  as 
closely  concealed  as  possible,  till  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  escaping  to  Flj^^nce  presented  itself. 

At  Florence  he  had  a  small  house  in  the  Yialarga, 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  opposite  to  a  convent 
of  nuns.  Here  they  lived  for  some  time  in  the  grei|U 
est  privacy,  for  fear  of  being  discovered  by  emissarm 
from  Venice. 

Fraads  Mariaj  the  son  of  Cosmo  I.  and  father  of 
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Marj  de  Me^cia,  wm  at  that  tuM  Gnnd  Dmkt  of 
Tucany.  He  wag  married  to  Jokaana  of  Aattn^ 
daoghter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdtnaad,  aad  Qaeea 
Dowager  of  Hangarj  ;  a  Tery  worthy  priacess^  bat 
who  was  already  adjanced  in  years*  For  this  reasoa 
the  Grand  Duke  often  preferred  other  woaiea  to  his 
consort.  One  of  hii  ccHirtiers,  who  had  a  wife  that 
was  not  less  ol^ons  than  himself  in  promoting  the 
pleasures  of  the  Grand  Dtike,  commonly  acted  the 
part  of  his  confidant  in  this  kind  of  iatrigaes. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  witii  whidi  Bianca  kept 
herself  concealed,  the  fair  Venetian  who  had  recently 
arrired  soon  became  the  subject  of  general  con  versa, 
tion  at  Florence*  The  r^^ort  of  her  adveatares,  as 
well  as  her  beauty,  and  her  caatious  seclusion,  exidted 
In  the  Grand  Duke  a  strong  desire  to  seeker.  With 
this  Tiew  he  daily  passed  by  her  hoas^  and  as  her  only 
faTourite  pastime  was  to  stand  at  the  jvlndow.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  had  an  opportaaity  of  gratifying 
his  curiosity.  Ske  was  half  covered  by  a  FfU^  Imt  the 
Grand  Duke  had  teen  enough  to  niakahiil4§qKaiiteIy 
in  lore  with  her.  ;  -ifi' 

The  confidant,  whqk  soon  vemaikiid'Ae  Inredstible 
passion  of  his  master,  was  now  eftudly  solidtous 
with  him  to  devise  means  of  satisfying  tt*  Bis  wife, 
who  was  impressed  with  the  same  lentiaMois,  was  dnly 
ooasuUed.  The  hard  fate  whidi  Bianca  kad  hitherto 
oaperienced,  and  her  melancholy  prospects  foor  thp 
future,  furnished  the  good  lady  with  the  Cmrest  op* 
portanity  to  gire  Bianca  ptrii:at^y  to  autentaad  Ihat 
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she  had  some  important  commankation  to  make,  and 
to  invite  her  to  her  house.  Baonaventurl  was  long 
unwilling  to  suffer  Bianca  to  accept  this  in?itatioB« 
The  high  rank  of  the  ladj,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
own  necessitous  drcumstances,  on  the  other,  at  last 
OTercame  all  his  scruples.  Bianca  went,  and  waa 
receired  with  the  most  flattering  civility,  nay,  even 
tenderness.  She  was  requested  to  relate  her  history  i 
it  was  listened  to,  at  least  apparently,  with  the  deepest 
emotion ;  the  most  courteous  offers  were  made  her; 
she  was  loaded  with  marks  of  favour;  presents  were 
tendered,  and  their  acceptance  almost  enforced. 

Highly  satisfied  with  this  first  essay,  the  Grand 
Duke  flattered  himself  that  at  a  second  visit  ^  might 
venture  to  make  his  appearance.  The  lady  soon  sent 
Bianca  another  invitation.  She  was  treated  as  before^ 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  regard.  After  repeated 
declarations  of  compassion,  and  many  compliments  to 
her  beauty,  she  was  asked  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be  in. 
troduced  to  the  Grand  Duke.  He,  for  his  part,  continued 
her  pretended  friends,  was  ardently  desirous  of  becom* 
ing  acquainted  with  her,  since  he  had  already  found  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  to  admire  her.  Kanca  had 
•ither  too  little  firmness  or  too  little  virtue  to  reject 
^is  new  propossd.  She  endeavoured  at  first  to  decline 
it,  but,  as  her  wily  seducer  remarked,  with  eyes  which 
expressed  her  wish  to  be  urged  still  more.  At  this 
moment,  as  it  had  been  previously  concerted,  the 
Grand  Duke  entered,  as  if  by  chance.  Bianca  was 
highly  delighted  with  his  person,  his  impassioned  en« 
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repeated,  and  an  intimacy  imperceptibly  took  plac^b 
Some  presents,  which,  coming  from  the  hands  of  the 
lOTereIgn,  she '.durst  not  refuse,  assisted  the  Grand 
Duke  in  the  attainment  of  his  end ;  and  her  husband 
dt  length  deemed  it  tinadTisable  to  interrupt  a  cod. 
neetion  which  was  certainly  profitable,  and  might 
perhaps  be  innocent*  The  Grand  Duke  was  not  one 
who  was  likely  to  stop  when  on  the  high  road  to 
success;  the  commands  of  the  husband  were  employ, 
ed  to  gain  him  the  favour  of  Bianca ;  and,  to  be  brief^ 
he  finally  attained  the  object  of  his  wishes,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  the  parties,  so  that  he  and 
Bianca,  and  Buonaventuri,  agreed  as  peKectly  together 
B8  the  three  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The 
husband  was  soon  uqcommonly  well  pleased  with  his 
new.  situation ;  he  removed  with  his  beautiful  wife 
into  a  better  house,  and  every  day  made  new  acquaint- 
ances at  court  and  among  the  nobility.  But  this 
rapid  elevation  was  more  than  the  shopman  could 
bear:  prosperity  rendered  him,  like  many  others, 
haughty  and  overbearing :  he  began  to  treat  persons 
of  the  highest  distinction  and  even  the  Grand  Duke 
himself  with  insolence  ;  and  by  this  conduct  created 
BO  many  enemies,  that  he  was  at  length  dispatched  ia 
the  street  by  the  stiletto  of  an  assassin. 

Who  was  more  rejoiced  than  the  Grand  Duke  and 
Bianca? — The  latter  now  wholly  divested  herself  of 
every  vestige  of  modesty  and  reserve,  and  appeared  ia 
public  in  all  her  splendour. 
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Johanna,  the  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke,  stroTe  to 
conceal  her  just  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  her 
consort,  and  her  jealousy  of  her  beauteous  riyal;  bat 
she  could  not  forbear  laying  it  so  seriously  to  heart, 
that  she  fell  sick  and  died. 

The  decease  of  the  Dutchess  opened  new  and  stilt 
more  brilliant  prospects  to  the  haughty  Bianca.  She 
had  gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  heart  of 
the  Grand  Duke ;  he  was  obliged  to  do  whatever  she 
pleased,  and  she  now  employed  all  her  arts  to  per. 
suade  him  to  a  formal  marriage  with  her.  In  yain  did 
Cardinal  Ferdinand  de  Medicis,  the  brother  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  who,  on  failure  of  male  issue,  was 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  endeayour  to  coun. 
teract  her  machinations ;  she  gained  her  point :  and  in 
a  short  time  Bianca  became  Grand  Dutchess  of  Tus* 
cany. . 

It  was  not  long  before  she  conceived  a  wish  to  pre* 
sent  her  husband  with  a  son  and  successor.  She 
directed  prayers  and  masses  to  be  read  for  her  in  the 
churches ;  she  sent  for  astrologers  and  soothsayers ; 
but  all  in  yain.  At  length,  that  she  might  haye  her 
will,  she  resolved  to  counterfeit  pregnancy,  and  to 
palm  upon  her  husband  a  supposititious  child.  Thus, 
as  she.  imagined,  she  should  at  least  have  the  honour 
of  the  thing.  A  bare-footed  friar,  in  the  convent  of 
Ogni  Santi,  was  easily  induced  by  a  bribe  to  undertake 
the  execution  of  this  plan.  The  Grand  Dutchess  now 
began  to  be  indisposed;  she  had  extraordinary  long* 
ings,  and  complained  of  tooth.aQhe,  loathing,  op* 
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pfCBssioa  of  tke  tlMMdi,  &c.  Sk^  kept  her  foom^ 
«id  afterwards  hot  bed ;  die  received  the  compliinents 
of  tike  court  om  ^bt  occasioe,  and  nobody  was  so 
Ofvcsrjojcd  as  dw  Grand  Doke  himself* 

When  the  tiuae  for  her  defiverj  had,  aeoording  to 
her  calcnfaUion,  arrtTcd,  die  snddenlj  raised  a  great 
•ntcrj  in  the  ndddk  of  the  night,  wakened  her  atten- 
dants, ooasplainedof  dw  irst  pains  of  iabonr,  and  with 
the  greatest  isapatience  commanded  them  to  send  for 
her  confessor,  the  bare-footed  friar* 

The  cardinal,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  craidm 
ness  of  hb  sbter un.law,  had  lo^g  kept  snch  a  watdi- 
fnl  ejre  npon  her,  that  he  was  peifectl j  acquainted 
with  her  whole  {dan*  Accordingly,  ikit  uistant  he  was 
informed  tiiat  dm  confemor  was  sent  for,  he  repaired 
to  the  anti.chamber  of  the  Grand  Dntchem,  where  he 
kept  walking  to  and  fro,  reading  his  breriary. .  No 
aoonerdidthe  Grand  Dntchess  hear  him,  tiien  she  sent 
ont  a  messenger  to  reqneat  him  for  Grod*s  sake  to  widi* 
draw,  as  she  conld  not  endnra  tfie  thonght  pf  a  man 
being  there  in  her  present  cirenmstanoes*  The  cardie 
nal  drily  replied  :— 

^^  Tour  bigness  had  better  attend  to  yonr  own 
concerns;  I  am  attending  to  minet**  and  continoed 
reading  without  intermption  in  his  breriary.  The 
confessor  arriTed.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  thecanfi* 
nal  ran  with  open  arms  to  meet  hisou 

^^  Welcome,"  criedhe,:^^  welcome,  dear  and  renenu 
blefisther !  The  Grand  Dutchess  is  in  hAonr,  and  standi 
grantly  in  need  of  yonr  astistanee/'^ 
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With  those  words,  he  pressed  the  friar  closely  ia 
his  arms,  and  discovered  a  pretty  new-born  infant, 
which  the  good  father  had  concealed  in  his  bosom. 
lie  took  it  from  him,  and  cried  out  loud  enough  for 
the  Grand  Dutchess  to  hear  him  in  the  adjoining  room ; 
"  God  be  thanked !  the  Grand  Dutchess  is  safely 
delivered  of  a  sound  and  healthy  son  :" — at  the  same 
time  shewing  the  child  to  all  those  who  were  present. 

The  Grand  Dutchess,  incensed  almost  to  madness 
by  this  exposure,  resolved  to.  take  the  most  cruel 
revenge. on  the  cardinal,  let  it  cost  what  it  would. 
She  soon  contrived,  that  the  Grand  Duke,  whose 
affection  for  her  remained  undiminished,  should  afford 
her  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  her  resentment. 

All  three  of  them  once  made  an  excursion  to  PiOg- 
gio.a.Caino,  and  dined  together  •  The  cardinal  was 
extremely  fond  of  almond.soup;  the  Grand  Dutchess 
ordered  this  dish  to  be  provided  for  him.  Having 
spies  in  all  quarters,  the  cardinal  received  inforroa. 
tion  that  the  almond.soup  was  poisoned,  before  it  was 
brought  in.  He  seated  himself  at  the  table,  but  not- 
withstanding the  pressing  invitations  of  the  Grand 
Dutchess,  he  would  not  take  any  of  the  almond-soup. 
*^  Well  then,"  saidJfeA Grand  Duke,  ^Mf  the  cardinal 
will  not  have  an]^!j^P^irl|l«"  He  immediately  helped 
hinself.  The  reader  M|7*- conceive  the  situation  of 
the  Grand  Dutchess  at  this  moment.  Unable  to  pre- 
vent bis  eating,  without  beWying  her  black  design, 
and  clearly  perceiving  that  she  was  undone^  i^e  took 
}l«nelf  all  the  rest  of  the  poiiitted  soap,  that  she 
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die  "nrngrnxkCB   of  her 
k.    fte  Mii  ter  kadMBd  died  the  same 
ite  tl«  #f  October^  1587.    The  Car. 
>Ncber  hj  i^  name  of  Ferdi. 
xi^wii  bl  1^  feu  1608. 


THE  DUEL. 


f  A>t  &i»:.x«  «A  «aiai^  ^^^n^c  vm,  went  from  Mon* 
taiabittft  ^^  F^risi  ^>  ^P^  himKU  to  the  stnd  j  of  the 
p2i;i>ACftI  >ciicuo»«  c$p«^»aUy  anaiomj,  to  which  he  was 
i^&ur^roKriY  jwoaL  la  ^hu  citj  he  Uftd  a  regular  life, 
>fe4$  fcrv  tfiiid«i«MjS  ^ndfained  die  esteem  of  the  most 
4trie«>ra:cd  a4iu<a&»!^  A  letter  of  recommendatioa 
procuNd  him  aft>^»8i  t^  Am  family  of  Madame  de 
Viaeuil.  The  kimiwusn  with  which  that  lady  receiTed 
him,  and  his  1«>ti»  of  society,  caused  him  to  cultivate 
f ery  diligently  the  ioterconrse  with  diis  respectable 
Camily. 

Madame  de  Vineail  waa  n  ^^A^w  of  forty-dght 
She  had  two  daughters,  OQA  tUfl^om  was  twenty^ 
mud  the  other  eight  yeaiMf  9(gb.  Their  fortune  was 
IncoDsiderahle,  an<  all  the  mother's  hopes  of  pfOThdon 
for  her  daughters  centered  in  an  only  son,  who  had 
been  placed  in  a  conunercial  house  at  Nantes^  and  had 
expectations  of  bei|s  *^^  admitted  to  m  pMrtQerdl| 
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in  it  Thd  joti^  Hmn's  flatteriag  prospects,  irhhak 
his  gootl  conduct,  itidustry,  afid  talents  amply  Eberited, 
tended  to  remove  in  a  great  measure  the  anxiety  •£ 
the  mother.  Her  way  of  life  was  simple  and  tranl^titl. 
The  youfig  Favelle  became  tJie  bosom  friend  of  -diis 
good  faniily;  he  received  a  general  inTitation  to  their 
table,  and  frequently  walked  out  with  the  two  sisters 
in  the  ThuiUeries ;  the  mother  considered  him  as  her 
son  who  supplied  the  place  of  her  absent  child. 

Farelle  had,  contrary  to  custom,  been  several  days 
without  Tisiting  Madame  de  Yineuil,  and  went  one 
morning  with  some  young  men  of  his  acquaintance  to 
the  theatre,  to  sec  a  new  play.  The  public  was  diyid. 
ed  in  opinion  on  the  subject;  some  thought  the  piece 
an  eiteCrable  production,  while  others  were  as  loud 
in  its  praise.  Here  they  hissed,  and  there  they  clap, 
ped  applause.  The  hissers  cried  'that  the  clappers 
were  paid  ;  and  the  latter  complained  that  a  cabal  wai  ^  > 
formed  against  the  author.  Farelle  waS  against  th* 
play.  A  young  man  called  out  to  him : — '^  Silence ! 
silence !  I  beg  you  would  be  quiet. ^'  The  noise  grew 
louder;  high  words  passed  on  either  side,  and  the 
actors  wore  almost  compelled  to  drop  the  curtain. 

When  Ae  playi^was  oyer,  the  contending  parties 
tenew^  the  disj^Jite  in  the  lobby.  Fayelle's  com*, 
pailioiy  Instigated  hiiif  to  resent  the  supposedtfront^ 
while  others  were  using  the  sathe  persaasions^ith  his 
opponent.  At  last,  after  a  long  altercation,  the  Jaf. 
ier  decliured  that  he  was  ready  to  fight.    Fiiyelle  tm 
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he  most  moderate;'  Wldi  more  temper  tlum  a  liiiiu 
Ired  others  would  have  shewn  in  his  place,  he  tarned 
to  his  antagonist,  and  said  to  him  : — ^^If  we  fight  it 
irill  be  of  no  ad?antage  to  any  body.  Ton  assert  that 
[  haye  insulted  yon ;-  it  is  possible  that  an  unguarded 
word  may  have  escaped  me;  but  we  were  both  in  a 
passion,  and  both  at  least  equally  in  fault.''— ^^  Ha! 
he  retracts  his  words,  he  preaches,  he  is  afraid,"  re- 
sounded from  all  sides.  '^  No,  gentlemen,*'  saidFarelle, 
*^  I  am  not  afraid ;  and  as  little  as  I  deem  it  a  disgrace 
to  be  fond  of  life,  so  little  do  I  tremble  at  the  thooght 
of  death.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  must  fight."-— 
''  Brayo !"  cried  the  by-standers.  '^  To-morrow  then, 
at  eight  o'clock." 

The  seconds  agreed  that  the  two  combatants 
should  meet  at  a  coffee-house  in  the  Champs  Elysieij 
and  that  they  should  fight  with  pistols.  Fayclle 
arrived  first  at  the  appointed  place,  firmly  resolved 
not  to  fight.  "  Shall  I,"  thought  he,  "  for  a 
mere  trifle,  in  order  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  a  few 
coxcombs,  ruu  the  risk  of  being  killed  myself,  or  of 
murdering  one  who  appears  to  be  a  well-bred  man." 
This  resolution  was  visible  in  his  countenance,  when 
the  seconds  (  not  two,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  but 
ten)  arrived.  He  attempted  to  speak ;  they  whispered 
ea£h  other,  and  even  said  loud  enough  to  be  hiiard : — 
^^  He  will  not  fight."  This  roused  his  resentment. 
He  seized  the  pistol ;  the  s^round  was  measured,  and 
they  fired.    Favelle  remained  unhurt,  but  his  antago- 
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nist  reeled  aside,  and  fell  dd)id,  ivithout  uttering  a 
word,  in  the  ditch  of  one  of  the  alleys ;  the  ball  had 
pierced  his  heart. 

With  a  loud  shriek  Favelle  threw  away  his  pistol; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition, 
he  bestowed  the  most  vehement  execrations  on  all  the 
by-standers.  The  latter  had  some  difficulty  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  depart,  promising  not  to  leaye  his 
antagonist,  but  to  try  every  possible  means  for  his 
recovery.  At  length  he  quitted  the  fatal  spot,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  guilt  and  murder 
seemed  to  be  stamped  upon  his  features. 

Here  he  met  his  landlord,  M,  Durand.  The  honest 
man  had  heard  of  the  intended  meeting.  ^^  God  be 
thanked  that  I  have  met  you,"  said  he,  '^  I  may  per- 
haps prevent  an  accident." — ^^  Who  speaks  to  me  ?" 
**  Your  friend,  who  wishes  to  advise  you  for  your 
good.  Young  man,  listen  to  reason;  would  you 
fight  for  such  a  trifle ;  can  a  person  of  such  a  gentle, 
generous  disposition  as  you,  be  guilty  of  such  a  folly? 
Perhaps  I  may  prevent  a  great  misfortune." — ^^  Do 
you  think  you  can?" — "Perhaps;  be  not  carried 
away  by  a  false  point  of  honour,  and  risk  not  your 
life  so  wantonly." — *' My  life?  by  no  means." — 
'^  Weil,  supposing  you  to  be  more  dexterous  and 
more  fortunate  than  your  antagonist,  supposing  he 
falls ;  would  you,  who  deem  it  a  happiness  to  save 
the  life  of  a  man,  would  you  wish  to  kill  him  ?  would^ 
not  your  soul  be  for  ever  burdened  with  the  guilt  of 
murder?"— "O,  tfSd!  yes."     "Well  then,  do  not 
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tiiAt  I  was  ill  tte.wTOttg/i^^^  It>  UMlakL^'u^f'^NcI 

yet;  your  aatagonist ''    '^I  hate  kilbd  hiai.*! 

WiilitheMti^ordsthtyonf  imiifiDk  jenaJBtMi  td4he 

ffMiidi'.-.'  '*''^ 

^  ^1/tkh  diAciilty  Durand  bvougbt  lum  agiki  to  Unu 
9^ ;  and  tffter  ha  hod  at  knfdi  adminisfaNd  lon^ 
^bmoMoa^  1ms  gaie  kioi  t»  uodarstaiid  Aat  H  was 
ii^mkry  to  eaiploy  pfteaaticMi  to  ^t^md^ikB  ocMife^ 
^iende^ of  tUs retoeovntar.  It  wis  agMdtiiat. DafBttd 
ikeold  go  back  alone ;  and  dMit  wbea  It  begaii  to  be 
dark,  the  young  man  should  lepair  to  Fari%  to  tte 
boase  of  Madame  de  VineUl,  and  kaep-bimself  con. 
HUM  tm  his  bmdlord  sboidd  8«d  wovdtimt  bonigbt 
liktro  "vndioiit  dbmger  to  Un  OWE  lodgings^  - 
'  H<9  accordingly  wandered  till  late  ia  the  etening  in 
the  mdsi  iMfieqiient^part  of  the  Bois  do  Boulogne  ; 
but  solitude  afforded  no  alleTiation  of  hb  sorrows. 
Ten  times  was  he  tempted  to  throw  himself  into  the 
Seine;  and  when  at  night,  with  faultering  steps,  he 
proceeded  towards  the  city,  how  he  dreaded  the 
obseryatiou  of  every  person  he  passed  !  He  shuddered 
at  every  watch-house,  and  was  fearful  of  discovering 
in  every  man  he  met  one  of  the  officious  friends  who 
had  taken  so  much  pains  to  make  him  a  murderer.  At 
length  he  reached  the  habitation  of  Madame  de 
Vincuil,  uncertain  what  to  say  to  her,  and  whether 
he  ought  to  relate  to  her  his  melancholy  adventure  or 
not. 

He  was  admitted.     The  eldest  Mter,  in  tears^  came 
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io  meet  him,  exclaiming: — <<0^  Iff.  FaiselM;  nfjp 
brother,  my  unfortuoai^  brother  is  killed•^^   .     «       :» 

The  reader  may  conceiTe  the  psdnful  piaseiitiBeiits 
which  harrowed  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  yc^iidi.  A 
cold  perspiration  bedewed  his  brow ;  he  started  back, 
and  would  have  quitted  the  house;  but  instead  ot 
Chat,  unconscious  of  what  he  did,  he  went  into  the 
next  room.  As  the  door  opened,  he  beheld  the  corpse 
of  his  oppcHoent  extended  on  a  sofa.  The  weeping 
parent  embraced  the  knees  of  her  murdered  child ;  the 
younger  sister  in  speechless  sorrow  contemplated  the 
pallid  face  of  her  belored  brother. 

Faielle,  as  if  thunderstruck,  attempted  to  retire^ 
but  was  detained  by  the  mother  and  daughter.  '^  Alas! 
my  brother! — ^my  soul" — ^resounded  in  his  ears; 
*^  Killed  too  for  a  mere  trifle,  for  a  word !  He  did  not 
wish  to  flght ;  he  wanted  to  make  up  the  quarrel.  He 
was  urged  on  by  ridicule,  and  pains  were  taken  to  in. 
flame  his  resentment." — ''  He  was  your  friend,  though 
he  did  not  know  you,"  added  the  sister.  ^^  How  he 
rejoiced  at  the  thoughts  of  seeing  you !" 

His  senses  almost  forsook  the  unhappy  murderer* 
His  'features,  distorted  by  anguish  and  despair, 
^Tinced  the  agony  which  tortured  his  soul.  The 
learful  confession  trembled  upon  his  lips ;  but  when 
he  opened  them  for  utterance,  it  was  transformed  into 
an  inarticulate  cry  of  horror.  At  this  sight,  gloomy 
suspicions  seized  the  mother  and  the  sisters. — ^With  a 
voice  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  a  human 
being,  he  at  lei^p  exclaimed :  ^^  I — I  am  his  murder- 
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mt-!r  Be  depaLrud,  asd  Ae  veeping  females  again  sunk 
df  «pcii  tke  corpK  of  die  beloTcd  jo«th. 

He  kad  arrired  at  Fub  Ae  erening  before  to  sur- 
fnu  kis  faailT  vitk  die  jojf d1  intelligence,  that  the 
WnWy  vko5t  cottcnms  ke  kad  kitherto  conducted, 
kad  pT«tt  kiB  a  skare  in  die  bnsincss,  and  that  he  was 
■nv  ia  a  condition  to  fnoYide  for  kis  sisters.  The 
j«f  of  tke  vkole  faaihr  was  so  great,  that  they  longed 
m  see  FaveUe^  to  cownniratr  to  kim  tiiis  welcome 
infwmion.  Tke  jonng  Yinenil  testified  an  eztraor. 
dbaij  deare  to  l>ecoBe  acquainted  widi  tke  friend  of 
kis  konse^  and  kad  songkt  him  in  Tain  on  fke  Tery 
■Mwning  of  tke  nnfortnnate  duel.  Had  ke  met  with 
kim«  it  is  easT  to  conoeiTe  tiiat  die  issne  of  tins  affair 
wonld  kaTe  been  extremely  difierent. 


SAX  METRO  AND  VANINA. 

Sax  PiETRo  was  by  birth  a  Corsican  ;  his  country 
groaned  under  the  dominion  of  the  Genoese,  for  they 
were  never  any  other  than  its  tyrants.  With  their 
mothers*  milk  the  Corsicans  imbibed  the  most  mortal 
hatred  ag^ost  their  oppressors.  San  Pietro,  the  son 
of  a  soldier,  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  fortune, 
had  likewise  sworn  in  his  tenderest  infancy  to  deliver 
his  country,  and  had  taken  up  arms  ii|||in8t  tke  Genoese 
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as  soon  as  he  tiras  abl6  to  carry  them.  His  inyeteracy 
and  his  courage  rendered  him  the  terror  of  his  enemies ; 
and  the  report  of  his  achievements  spread  far  and, 
-wide.  The  females  of  those  days  were  won  by  deeds 
of  hardihood,  and  willingly  gaye  their  hai^ds  to  enter, 
prising  conquerors.  Yanina  Ornano,  the  rich  heiress 
and  daughter  of  the  Yfteroy  of  Corsica,  fell  in  love 
with  San  Pietro.  *^  Brave  San  Pietro,"  she  addressed 
him  in  a  letter,  '^  if  your  sensibility  is  equal  to  your 
courage,  you  cannot  but  be  flattered  by  the  reward 
which  I  offer  you.  The  vulgar  can  only  present 
laurels  to  |^  deliverer,  but  those  who  have  a  heart  are 
convinced  that  laurels  are  not  sufficient.  You  know 
ray  name  and  rank;  but  these  are  despised  by  a 
hero."— -^^  Go,  Josej3ho,"  said  she  to  her  attendant, 
^^  seek  out.  the  bravest  of  the  brave ;  give  him  this 
letter.  Have  I  occasion  to  name  him?  It  is  San 
Pietro  ?" 

Josepho,  instead  of  obeying  the  commands  of  his 
mistress,  ran  to  the  uncle  of  Yanina,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  whole  affair.  The  uncle  was  vexed  that  - 
his  niece  should  harbour  a  design  to  throw  herself^iC'^ 
away  in  such  a  manner ;  he  detained  the  letter,  and 
returned  it  himself  to  Yanina.  ''  This  billet  is  nol^ 
for  me,"  said  he,  ^^  and  I  have  brought  it  back  to 
you ;  I  read  it  and  blushed.  Wliat !  Yanina,  would 
you  marry  a  soldier?"— *^  What  signifies  his  birth? 
has  he  not  avenged  the  republic,  and  does  he  not 
surpass  you  all  in  valour  ?" — "But  reflect  how  great 
a  distance  there  is  between  him  and  you." — "Truly, 
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yide^  who  by  his  gouos  soarei  beyoitd  the  narroir 
Hihere  to  which  fortnne  ^^tempted  to  confine  hte* 
Son  Pietra  if  far  moce  tfiistrioiis  than  I  am| 
luid  it  if  he  who  confers  iMnonr  b)r  accepting  my 
hand."— <<  And  what  wBI  pedple  say' i'V^^  What 
will  they  say  ?  that  Yanina  Itt0#  how  t^.  a|i|aodate  a 
great  man."— ^^<  No,  nerer  will  I  give  nr^  consent  to 
this  degrading  matdu"— <^  Then  San  Fietro  will  ind 
iDeans  to  extort  it.  Josepho,  I  forgive  yoqr  first 
iadlscretiony  but  your  life  sball  pay  for  a  secohii}; 
Carry  this  billet,  open  as  it  is,  taSan  Pieti;^*' 

The  warrior  recdyed  the  billet.  He  knew  Yanina^ 
she  possessed  beauty,  and  he  was  flattered  ^  the 
offer  of  her  hand*  He  returned  ^lis  answer: — ^^.Woiw 
lady,  I  am  delighted  with  your  proposal.  la  eight 
days  I  shall  be  your  husband ;  in  eigbt  days  I  hope  td 
loTe  you  more  than  at  present.  This  night  you  shall 
behold  me  at  your  feet.  Your  letter  was  brbkeil  open." 

Towards  evening  he  repaired  to  the  palace,  the 
residence  of  Yanina,  who  awaited  his  arrival  in  her 
most  magnificent  attire.  San  Pietro  appeared  in  his 
ordinary  dress ;  his  bravery  was  his  only  ornament^  hii 
reputation  constituted  all  his  splendour. — ^^  I  am  not 
eome,"  said  he,  "  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Utled 
lovers  who  court  ]iour  favour;  Saa  Fietro  never 
fcarned  it.  The  son  of  a  soldier,  and  a  soldier  himself, 
living  almost  always  upon  an  element  which  excludes 
him  from  the  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  his 
mafti^ars  have  aciqiuireA  a  roughness  which,  is  ill  adapt* 
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eitto  I1i«:  tender acc6»U  of  lA*e ;  }mt  I  bare  8xamin: 
ed  my  heart,  and  theVe  I  think  I  hav^  diseoTered  ydtlr 
una^e.  ^  Sha  Pieif o  wiQ^e'yoii;  my  cbatacler  h» 
told  you  t}^  nmtl  1^1lk»w  not  if  I  shall  ever  ht 
jealpias,  hot  if  »^  SanHlotfo  mil  be  a  tigerv  N6ir 
ezaninicFy.6mi8eif,  anddfecide;'*   *-  ■  > 

Vami^^ieq^bkd^t&o  tender  dore  which  humVles 
berself  before  the  spat rowhawk  j  and  striyes  by  gentle, 
neas  to  soften  hie  ferocity.  That  fktal  sentiment — 
What  ia  not  lore  capable  of  eflecting  ?  proved  the  ruin 
of  Yanina.  She  flatteredf  herself  that  she  should  be  able 
to  tame  hM^savage  iSif>o8ftion ;  bnt  what  power  have 
the  charms  of  beauty  over  a  soul  constituted  like  that 
of  SanPietro!       >  ^ 

Vanina^s^  umclie  lesoWcd  to  take  public  measures  to 
prevent  the  marriage.  Sati  Pietro  held  all  legal 
interference  in  profound  contempt.  With  a  drawn 
sabre  he  entered  the  apartment  of  the  haughty  relative^ 
and  threw  upon  the  table  a  parchment  upon  which  was 
written  the  imarriage  contract.  ^^  Subscribe  this,^ 
cried  he,  ^'  or  you  are  a  dead  man."  San  Ftetro  had 
no  other  method  of  terminatii^  his  affairs.  He 
became  the  nusband  of  Yanina ;  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  they  were  united,  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Genoese  galUes  had  appeared  off 
Corsica.  He  instantly  quitted4iis  bride,  hastened  on 
board  of  his  galley,  and  Yanina  saw  him  administer  an 
oath  to  the  seamen,  and  soldiers,  to  fight,  to  conquer, 
or  to  die.  He  then  sailed  alone  to  meet  his  numerous 
enemies.    The  G^oese  wei^Pput  to  flight,  and  the 


Tictor  returned  to  pert^  where  lie 
loud  acclamations*       i  .   . 

The  party  of  the  Genoese  continoed  to  g*in  groani 
In  Corsica,  till  San  Pietro  at  length  foud  Umself  obfig. 
ed  to  take  refuge  in  France. .  His  i^pntatioB  had  pre. 
ceded  him ;  the  court  accepted  Us  serrioes.  It  had  at 
that  time  occasion  for  men  wiA  arms  of  sted,  and 
souls  of  blood.  Yanina  followed  her  husband.  Vanina 
was  handsome ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
the  corruption  of  morals  had  increased  to  sndi  a  pitdi 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  handsome,  woman  to  remaia 
unmolested.  Yanina  was  soon  surrounded  by  admirers. 
San  Pietro  perceived  it.  ^^  I  swear,"  said  he  to  his 
wife,  ^'jto  punish  you  on  the  spot,  if  ever  yon  forget 
your  duty :  and  on  your  part  swear  to  me  to  name 
all  those  who  shall  shew  so  little  respect  for  San  Pietro 
as  to  raise  to  you  their  audacious  desires.''  Yanina 
swore. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  the  son  of  an  illustrious  father, 
and  himself  of  some  celebrity,  the  friend  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  imagined  that  the  wife  of  San  Pietro  ivas 
likely  to  swell  the  number  of  his  easy  conquests.  He 
wrote  to  Yanina.  ^^  Read  that  letter  which  has  been 
sent  me,"  said  she  to  San  Pietro.  ''  Write  to  him  in 
^swcr  to  come,  and  that  you  expect  him  to.night;  I 
— I  will  receive  him." — "But  consider  that  this 
would  be  the  most  abominable  treachery,  and  that  the 
house  of  Guise  is  very  powerful." — "  I  will  not  kiU 
liim  ;  I  will  only  give  him  a  memento.  This  court 
swarms  with  young  men  who  divert  Margaret  dc 
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Valois,'  and  even  the  Queen-mother  herself,  in  the 
morning  with  the  storiaft  of  their  amorous  adventures  ; 
Guise  shall  not  relate  the  adventure  of  this  night. 
I  will  give  all  these  coxcombs  such  a  lesson  as  thej 
will  not  hastily  forge^  and  I  will  begin  with  Guise.^^ 

The  duke,  pYoud  off  hairing  received  an  assignation 
from  the  fair  Yanina,  spent  the  whole  day  in  adorning 
his  person  for  the  happy  night.  Evening  came,  and 
he  was  led  with  all  the  secrecy  he  wished  to  Yanina's 
chamber;  but  how  were  all  his  fond  expectations 
blasted  in  a  moment !  Instead  of  Yanina  he  found  San 
Pietro  waiting  for  him.  He  was  sitting  at  a  table,  on 
which  lay  two  naked  swords.  Guise  was  brave ;  he 
was  surprised,  not  appalled,  by  the  presence  of  the 
husband.  '^  I  have  read  your  letter,  young  man," 
said  San  Pietro,  '^  here  it  is ;  I  even  dictated  the 
answer.  You  have  affronted  me ;  here  are  two  swords: 
one  is  for  me." — "  Then  I  shall  take  the  other,'* 
rejoined  the  duke,  extending  his  hand  to  seize  it. 

This  action  surprised  San  Pietro,  and  drew  from 
him  a  smile.  '^  You  do  not  seem  to  be  afraid,  young 
man." — "  No." — "  Well,  I  am  no  longer  angry  with 
you ;  we  will  only  fight  till  one  of  us  draws  blood.'' 
*^  As  you  please." 

They  actually  fought  merely  for  pastime.  The  duke 
was  first  wounded,  and  wanted  to  go  on.  ^^  You  are 
a  child,"  said  San  Pietro ;  ^^  we  agreed  to  fight  only 
till  the  first  blood  was  drawn,  and  you  propose  to 
continue.  That  might  be  well  if  we  hated  each 
other ;  bat  now  go  and  tell  the  young  gentlemen  of  ^ 
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ike  otfort  that'Vanlna  ieayes  lohfer  'Iimbsind  tiie'cim 
of  doiog  the  honours  of  her  house/'  This  adTcntiire 
900a  became  [Hiblic,  and  Vailina  had  no  more  attacks 
to  resist.  ^     ^ 

'  San  PicCrO  rendered  th^  leoatt  important  serrices, 
bat  his  ruling  );)assion,  thfit  df  wing  th^  Genoese  all 
the  mischief  in  hid  power,  left  Mm  to  Constifattinople, 
to  persuade  the  Grand  Sigmor  to  eqaip  a  fleet  against 
diem.  The  republic  well  knew  what  it  had  to  fear 
from  so  yaliadt  and  so  actiye  an  enemy.  VaAina's 
property  had  been  confiscated  ;  and  the  repablic,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  was  likewise  (teMhraiiB  of  haying  a 
hostage  who  should  be  answeratble  for  Ad^oiidtfct  of 
San  Pietro.  Yanioa  awsdted  bet  bnrfiahMretimi  at 
Marseilles.  The  magistrates  of  GehoaTecdYed  this 
informatioil,  and  decreitly.  dispatched  emissaries  to 
persuade  her  to  retiirn  to  her  naiiTC  island.  She  was 
promised  a  pardon  for  her  husband,  and  the  restitn^ 
tion  of  her  possessions.  The  creduio&s  Vanina,  tlunk. 
Ing  -she  wfts  doing  a  service  to  Sain  Retro,  embarked 
with  hef  jewels  and  her  children  for  Genoa.  A  friend 
of  San  Pietro  hearing  of  the  circumstance,'  "prd'cured 
ayesseU  pursued,  overtook,  and 'brought  he^back  to 
France,  where  he  delivered  her  up  to  thb  parlianient 
of  Aix,  which  caused  her  to  be  kept  in  a  place  of 
safety. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  fury  of  San  Betro,  when, 
on  his  return  from  Constantinople,  he  Was  informed 
of  his  wife'»  design  ;  a  sertant  who  Was  in  the  secret, 
and  ibad  not  opposed  the  execution  of:  the  plan,  hs 


stabbed  wltli  fai$  bwn  hand.  XFpon  this  he  hastened  t# 
Aix,  and  demanded  his.  wife;  The  p^Uafiront,  ap^ 
prehensiTe  of  the  consequences  of  his  rage,  refused  to 
surrender  her  into  hsiK%inds*'  Yanina,  w&o  had  a 
presentiment  of  the  fiital\ssne  df  this  affair,  but  whose 
soul  waJs  abore  eref^.  ^mtfi^n  of  fear,  howerer  iif. 
aisted  otf  being  aguii  smited  to  her  husband.  Her 
demand  could  not  be  refused^  and  they  returned  to* 
getiier  to  Marseilles. 

When  San  Pietro  entered  his  bouse,  and  found  it  !• 
cheerless  and  empty,  his  indignation  was  .roused  witb 
redoubled  fonwi^    He  jreproached  hi#  wife  witti  her 

« 

fault,  aDd<  iwore  ilAi  nothing  but  her  death  di^iild 
«tone  for  ||^  Two  slayes  were  immediately  command*.  < 
ed  to  execute  this  cruel  sentence.  ^^  I  submit  to  your 
decree,"  replied  the  tender  Yanina,  ^^  but  as  a  kuPt 
favour,  I. conjure. ydn,  let  jne  not  4ie  by  the  haad^ltf 
these  wretches,  but  by  that  of  the  bravest  of  ttM^ 
whose  undaunted  intrepidity  induced  me  to  select  bim 
for  my  husband."  San  Pietro,  by  a  sign,  directed  the 
slaves  to  withdraw,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
wife,  implored  her  pardon  in  the  humblest  terms^ 
conducted  to  her.  their  children  whom  she  embraced, 
wept  with  the  unfortunate  Yanina  over  these  melan. 
cboly  pledges  of  their  affection,  fastened  the  fatal 
cord  about  her  neck,  and  strangled  her. 

He  immediately  set  out  for  the  court,  whither  the 
report  of  the  horrid  deed  had  preceded  him.  He 
received  an  intimation  to  keep  himself  private,  but 
regardless  of  the  warning,,  he  even  venturMto appear 


ia  ti)c  ro]:at  prescnrc.  He  demanded  to  be  lieird  ; 
Tecouiitcd  the  services  he  had  ]>erfarine<l,  meiilioncil 
the  rewards  he  might  rctiuire,  and  esiioscil  his  breast 
cOTert'd  with,  the  scars  (if  tmnlerous  wounds.  "  What 
ittittn  the  king,"  said  he;  "what  is  it  to  France, 
whether  SaQ  Pictro  is  on  good  or  bad  terms  with  his 
-wife?"  All  present  shuddei-cd  with  horror,  bnt  he 
was  pardoned. 

This  story,  which  hag  the  air  of  romance,  is  Btrict- 
ly  true.  A  son  of  this  San  Pietro,  named  Alphonsa 
de  Ornano,  was  as  ferocious  as  his  father;  he  killed 
his  soldiers  with  his  own  hand  when  they  had  commit, 
ted  ally  offence.  When  one  of  his  cousins  had  trans, 
greased  his  commands,  and  had  the  boldness  to  appear 
in  his  presence  while  he  was  at  dinner,  he  sprung  up, 
clispatched  him  with  his  dagger,  then  called  for  water 
to  wnsh  his  hands,  and  coolly  sat  down  again  to  fioikk 
>i«  repast.  , 
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TALES, 


MORAL,  HISTORICAL,  and  SENTIMENTAL. 


TRAGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  JEALOUSY. 

UURING  the  civil  wars  of  Genoa,  an  Italian^ 
named  Grimaldi,  fled  to  Pisa.  Money  was  the  only 
object  in  the  universe  that  could  boast  of  his  regard 
or  friendship.  He  maintained  that  it  was  right  to 
pursue  fortune  in  any  way,  and  to  purchase  it  at 
any  price  whatever ;  and  that  people  need  be  ashalned 
only  of  those  means  which  happen  to  fail.  It  was  a 
common  saying  of  his,  that  those  who  have  plenty 
of  money  are  troubled  with  few  qualms  of  consci* 
ence. 

Such  principles  could  not  fail  to  lead  him  into  the, 
high  road  to  wealth.  He  began  at  a  very  early  age 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  and  even  in  his 
youth  he  acquired  the  appellation  of  miser.  With 
the  talent  of  obtaining  riches,  he  united  the  much 
more  rare  qualification  of  keeping  them.  He  lived 
quite  alone,  having  neither  dog  nor  cat  in  his  house, 
because  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  maintun 
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tfiem.  For  the  same  reason  he  kept  no  serrant,  a^^ 
he  had  then  no  wages  to  pay.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  in  continual  fear  of  being  robbed ;  and  theft 
and  robbery  were  in  his  opinion  crimes  of  a  far 
deeper  dye  than  murder  or  parricide.  He  was  the 
object  of  universal  hatred  and  contempt,  but  when 
he  had  received  an  affront,  he  went  home,  and  a 
look  at  his  belored  hoard  afforded  abundant  conso- 
lation. 

The  frugality  of  his  repasts,  and  the  wretchedness 
of  his  attire,  did  not  deceive  the  pubHc  in  respect  to 
his  circumstances.  These  expedients  of  misers  sel. 
dom  answer  the  pdrpose  for  which  they  were  de- 
^gncd.  The  cloak  of  indigence  nnder  which  they 
kope  to  conceal  their  wealth  often  serves  eiily  to  giro 
otters  a  higher  opinion  of  their  ndties^  and  iheir  ap. 
parent  penury  bcoomes  a  sign  that  is  hung  out  to 
invite  thieves  to  enter. 

One  evening,  when  he  had  supped  in  company^ 
but  not  at  home  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  he  set 
out  alone,  and  at  a  very  late  hour,  to  return  to  his 
habitation.  By  the  way  he  was  attacked  by  one  of 
those  lurking  assassins,  formerly  so  numerous  in 
the  rides  of  Italy.  Grinialdi's  bosom  was  pierced 
with  a  dagger,  but  ho  had  still  strength  sufficient  to 
escaj)e  from  the  murderer  by  ilight.  At  this  moment 
a  tremendous  storm  uinic  on.  Exhausted  by  his 
wound,  and  overcome  by  terror  and  the  inclemcney 
of  the  weather,  (ilrinialdi  entered  a  goldsmiths  shop, 
■«Thich  chanecd  to  be  still  open.     FaEio's  efforts,  like 
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Grimaldi's^  were  directed  to  the  acqiiisition  of  keaHfay^ 
but  he  pursued  a  mucill  more  precarious  miyiiuLiU 
usury.  He  was  engaged  in  seeking  the  phB:osoi]her%} 
$tone.  This  evening  he  was  making  a  great  expeiix 
ment,  and  had  leffhis  shop  open  on  purpose  to  mo- 
derate the  heat  prroceeding  from  the  furnace. 

With  hasty  steps  Griimaldi  entered.  Fazio,  the 
golflsmhh,  knew  him,  and  asked  what  brought  him 
out  so  late,  and  in  such  unfavourable  weather. 
"  Alas!"  sighed Grimaldi,  "  I  am  woutided!"  and 
instantly  snnk  into  a  chair  and  expired. 

The  alarm  of  Fazio  may  be  more  easily  conceiycd 
than  described.  He  hastened  to  tear  open  Grimaldi's 
clothes,  that  he  might  breathe  more  freely,  and  tried 
all  possible  means  to  restore  him  to  life,  but  in  vain. 
Fazio  then  examined  the  body,  and  pcrcciyed  that 
Grimaldi  had  received  a  wound  m  the  breast.  The 
wound  had  closed  in  such  a  manner,  that  tJic  blood, 
unable  to  find  a  passage,  had  suffocated  the  unfor- 
tunate Grimaldi. 

This  extraordinary  circumstance  threw  Fazio  into 
the  utmost  perplexity.  All  his  neighbours  were  asleep, 
or  had  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses  on  account 
of  the  tempestnous  weather.  Ho  had  nobody  at 
home  but  himself,  his  wife  and  two  children  having 
gone  to  his  father's,  whose  death  was  hourly  expected. 

A  bold  idea  suddenly  rnshed  upon  his  mind,  but 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  appeared 
extremely  easy  of  execution.  He  was  sure  that  no 
one  had  seen  Grimaldi  enter  his  shop.     The  continu- 


ance  of  the  rain  and  of  the  stoim  took  from  etefy 
person  all  inclination  to  look  out  of  the  window; 
On  the  other  hand,  Fazio  was  aware  that  if  he  made 
ktaown  Grimaldi's  death,  he  should  not  himtdf 
escape  suspicion.  After  maturely  con^dering  the 
affai^,  he  shut  up  his  shop,  reselling  to  turn  this  ad. 
▼enture  tahis  adrantage,  and  in  his  lore  of  transfer, 
mations,  to  try.  whether  he  could  not  change  bad 
luck  into  good,  as  he  had  before  attempted  to  con. 
yert  his  lead  into  gold  or  silver. 

Fazio  either  knew  or  suspected  that  Grimaldi  was 
rich.  He  began  to  search  his  pockets,  and  found  in 
them,  some  money,  together  with  a  large  bunch  of 
keys.  This,  thought  he,  \»  evidently  a  dispensatloa 
of  Heaven;  the  finger  of  Providenee  is  plidnly.  dia. 
cemible  in  the  erenU  That  such  a  dreadful  storm 
should  take  place 'to-night,  that  my  shop  should  be 
open  so  late,  that  Grimaldi  should  be  wounded  and 
expire  in  my  chair,  are  circumstances  which  could 
not  have  happened  but  by  its  particular  direction. 
He  has  no  relation,  perhaps  not  even  a  friend«  One 
stranger  is  as  good  as  another  stranger,  and  Fazio 
may  as  well  be  his  heir  as  any  one  else.  Nay, 
in  fact,  I  have  perhaps  the  best  right  to  his  property. 
Had  it  not  been  for  me  he  would  have  died  in  the 
street,  and  have  been  exposed  to  the  rain  the  whole 
night.  Who  knows  but  what  he  came  into  my  shop 
with  the  intention  of  making  me  his  heir.  His  visit 
supplies  the  place  of  a  will.  I  will  inherit  his  pro- 
perty in  silence;  that  will  be  the  most  prudent  and. 


the  safest  way ;  for 'were  I  to  relate  the  whole  afi^r 
to  tiie  magistrates,  they  would  not  believe  me.  Gri. 
MQialdi's  corpse  is  in.  my  house:  every  body  would 
look  upon  me  as  hb'  murderer,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  prove  my  innocence.  If  I  Imry 
him  without  farther  ceremoBy,  no  suspicion  cam-'iiJt. 
tach  to  me,  becausenobody  knows  any  thing. of 'Uie 
matter.  And  in  truth  itcannotvbe  difficult  to  chuse 
betweea  riches  and  the  scaffold;  .1  have  at  length 
found  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  I  have  so  long 
been  in  search  of.  I  have  found  it  without  the  help 
of  fluxes,  furnaces,  or  crucibles. 

Providing  himself  with  a  dark  lantern,  he  pro. 
ceeded  to  the  execution  •  of  his  design.  The  rain  de* 
scended  in  a  deluge,  the  thunder  rolled  most  awfully, 
but  Fazia  neither  felt  the  one  nor  heard  the  other. 
His  whole  soul  was  engaged  with^e  thoughts  of  Gri. 
maldi's  treasures.  He  tried  hih'keys,  opened  the 
door,  and  went  forward  into  the  apartment  in  which 
he  lived.  It  was  not  large,  but  Well  secured,  having 
many  more  locks  than  doors.  It  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived what  was  the  first  object  of  his  search.  AH  tibe 
keys  of  the  bunch  were  successively  applied  to  the 
desk,  and  he  almost  began  to  despair  of  opening  it, 
for  it  had  four  or  five  locks  on  the  outside  exclusive 
ef  those  within.  At  length  he  accomplished  his  pur. 
pose  :  he  fquod  a  small  box  full  of  gold  rings,  brace- 
lets, jewels,  and  other  valuables,  and  near  it  four 
bags,  on  each  of  which  he  read  with  transport  the 
words — three  thousand  gold  ducats* 


Ticmbliog  for  joy,  he  seized  the  bags,  but  left  the 
jcwds  untouched,  as  they  might  have  betrayed  hin.- 
This  done,  as  he  was  a  lover  of  oider,  he  placed 
CTcry  thing  in  its  former  position,  locked-  up  every 
p1ac4s  as  he  found  it,  and  returned  home  with  his  load 
without  being  met  or  seen  by  a  single  creature.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  convey  his  bags  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  the  next  to  dispose  of  the  body  of  the  de. 
ceased.  He  lifted  it  with  as  much  ease  as  a  feather ; 
for  (he  mere  touch  of  the  bags  of.  money  had:commu- 
nicatcd  to  him  a  degree  of  strength  at  which  he  him. 
self  could  not  help  being  astonished.  Hp  carried 
Grimaldi  into  his  cellar,  and  dug  a  deep  hole,  in 
which  he  deposited  him  with  all  his  keys  and  clothes. 
This  grave  he  covered  up  with  such  care,  that  nobody 
could  have  discovered  the  least  trace  of  ^hat  he  had 
been  doing. 

Having  accomplished  this  business,  Fazio  hastened 
to  his  room,  not  so  much  to  count  the  money,  as  to 
feast  himself  with  the  sight  of  it.  He  found  the 
number  of  pieces  perfectly  correct;  not  one  was 
wanting;  but  he  was  dazzled  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  sum.  He  first  counted  it,  and  then  weighed  it ; 
his  transports  increased  every  moment.  He  conveyed 
the  whole  heap  to  a  secret  closet,  burned  the  bags, 
and  never  took  his  eyes  off  them  till,  they  were  con- 
sumed to  tho  very  last  atom,  on  which  he  scattered 
the  ashes  in  the  air,  for  fear  even  they  might  betray 
him.  At  length  he  retired  to  rest,  for  he  was  greatly 
exhausted  by  his  exertions  and  his  joy. 


Some  days  afterwards,  dli  nothtog  was  seen  or 
lieard  of  Grimaldi,  fhe  magistrates  sent  proper  per. 
sons  to  break  open  his  house  and  his  apartments. 
They  were  astonished  to  find  no  traces  of  the  master, 
but  they  were  still  more  surprised  to  discoyer  no 
ready  monej. 

Three  months  elapsed  and  no  tidings  were  heard  oif 
Grimaldi.  As  soon  as  Fazio  remarked  that  his  sud. 
den  disappearance  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  conver. 
'sation,  he  began  to  drop  obscure  hints  respecting  his 
chemical  discoveries.  Some  time  afterwards  he  eren 
began  to  give  his  acquaintance  to  understand  tiiat 
he  had  produced  a  bar  of  gold.  They  laughed  at 
him  to  his  face,  knowing  how  often  he  had  already 
been  deceived  in  his  operations.  This  time,  howevier, 
Fazio  stea^ly  adhered  to  his  assertion,  prudently 
observing  a  certain  gradation  in  his  expressions  of 
joy;  and  at  length  announced  his  intentioa  of 
making  a  journey  to  France  to  turn  his  bullion  into 
money. 

In  order  to  secure  himself  the  more  completely 
from  suspicion,  he  pretended  to  be  in  want  of  money 
for  the  journey,  and  accordingly  borrowed  onehun* 
dred  florins  on  the  security  of  a  farm  which  had  not 
yet  evaporated  in  the  smoke  of  his  chemical  researches. 
Half  of  this  sum  he  kept  himself,  and  gave  the  other  to 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  at  the  same  time  announced  his 
speedy  departure.  This  intelligence  made  her  tremble. 
She  was  afraid  that  it  was  the  utter  ruin  of  his  circum. 
stances  which  compelled  Fazio  to  quit  the  country: 
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she  fancied  that  she  shoftid  never  see  him  again,  and 
that  she  with  her  two  children,  forsaken  by  husband 
and  father,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  ei.treme  indi. 
geucc.  She  begged,  she  conjured  him  to  stay.  She 
had  recourse  to  every  expedient,  both  to  reproaches 
and  tears.  She  spoke  with  such  warmth  and  afiec. 
tion  that  Facio,  no  longer  proof  against  her  intrea. 
ties,  could  not  help  communicating  the  secret  which 
he  had  previously  detemuned  to  keep  locked  within 
his  own  bosom  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  took  her  by 
the  hand,  conducted  her  to  his  closet,  related  the 
afiair  with  Grimaldi,  and  shewed  her  his  money, 
adding : — ^^  Have  you  now  any  doubts  respecting 
the  reality  of  my  bar  of  gold  ?*' 

The  reader  may  conceive  the  transports  of  Valen. 
tina,  the  wife  of  Fazio.  She  threw  herself  into  his 
arms,  and  her  thanks  and  caresses  were  now  as  warm 
as  her  reproaches  and  objections  had  before  been 
violent.  Numberless  plans  of  future  happiness  and 
splendour  were  formed,  and  immediate  preparations 
made  for  the  journey.  On  the  day  fixed  for  his  dc. 
parture,  however,  Valentina,  who,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed,  had  been  enjoined  by  Fazio  to  observe  the 
profoundcst  secrecy,  did  not  fail  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  whole  family,  and  to  oppose  the 
journey  as  she  had  done  before.  She  ap]>eared  the 
picture  of  despair;  she  lavished  prayers  and  iutrea. 
ties  accompanied  with  Hoods  of  tears,  while  her  hoarl 
was  the  abode  of  joy.  Fazio  was  looked  upon  as  a 
fool.     The  whole  city  made  him  the  butt  of  their 


ridicule^  and  he  in  his  turn  laughed  at  the  whole 
city- 
While  he  was  on  the  way  to  Marseilles,  his  wife, 
who  remained  at  Pisa,  continued  to  act  the  part  she 
had  assumed.  She  was  continually  talking  of  her 
poyerty,  though  her  husband  had  left  her  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  all  her  wants  during  his  absence. 
£Tery  body  pitied  her  condition,  while  she  had  no 
other  sorrow  than  what  she  thought  necessary  to 
affect. 

Fazio  exchanged  his  gold  for  good  bills  on  opulent 
bankers  of  Pisa,  on  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  that 
he  had  sold  his  bars  and  was  on  his  way  home.  This 
letter  Valentina  shewed  to  her  relations,  her  ac. 
quaintance,  and  all  who  chose  to  read  it.  Every 
body  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  astonishment. 
Most  still  doubted  of  the  reality  of  Fazio's  good  for. 
tune,  when  he  himself  arriyed  at  Pisa. 

He  appeared  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and  related  to 
all  the  world  the  success  which  had  crowned  his  che. 
mical  researches,  not  forgetting  to  add  that  his  bars 
had  been  tried  and  proved  to  be  genuine  gold  of  thei 
purest  quality.  These  verbal  testimonies  of  his  luck 
he  supported  by  irrefragable  evidence,  and  received 
of  his  banker  nine  thousand  gold  dollars  in  hard 
cash.  A  proof  of  this  kind  silenced  all  doubts  and 
objections.  His  story  was  related  from  house  to 
house,  and  his  profound  knowledge  in  the  mysteri- 
ous science  of  the  transformation  of  metals  was  uni- 
versally extolled.    The  same  man,  who  a  few  months 
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before  had  been  declared  a  downrigbt  fool,  was  now 
exalted  by  the  Tery  same  people  to  the  rank  of  a 
philosopher :  and  Fazio  enjoyed  at  the  same  time 
the  twofold  gratification  of  being  honoured  for  his 
vealth  and  his  learning. 

He  had  now  no  farther  occasion  to  conceal  his 
opulence,  and  enjoyed  it  to  his  satisfaction.  He  dis- 
charged the  mortgages  upon  his  farm,  purchased  a 
title  at  Rome,  in  order  to  unite  rank  with  riches, 
bought  a  magnificent  house  and  a  couple  of  yillas, 
and  placed  the  remainder  of  his  money  in  the  hands 
of  a  rich  merchant  at  an  interest  of  ten  per  cent. 

He  now  kept  two  men  senrants,  two  maids,  and 
according  to  the  custom  of  .the  age,  two  saddle, 
horses,  one  for  his  own  use  and  the  other  for  his 
wife.  Thus  both  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  they  were  rich — a  pleasure  which  is  far  more 
keenly  relished  by  those  who  have  before  languished 
In  indigence.  Valentina,  who  was  now  much  too 
fine  a  lady  to  superintend  her  domestic  concerns 
herself,  took  into  her  house,  with  the  consent  of  her 
husband,  an  old  and  Tery  ugly  female  relation,  to*^ 
gcther  with  her  daughter,  who  was  young  and 
handsome. 

Fazio,  in  order  to  live  in  erery  respect  on  the 
footing  of  a  gentleman  (the  bon  ton  of  Pisa  being 
probably  at  that  time  the  same  which  now  a  days 
prcTails  in  many  other  large  cities)  resoWed  to 
keep  a  mistress.  He  cast  his  eyes  on  the  daughter 
•of  his  wife's  old  relation,  who,  as  we  have  already 
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obserred,  was  Tery  handsome.  Adelaide  was  just 
in  the  age  of  love  and  coquetry,  when  one  of  these 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  lead  a  young  female  into 
folly.  She  lent  a  willing  car  to  Fazio,  and  the 
connection  between  them  soon  became  so  intimate 
that  he  embroiled  himself  with  his  wife.  Before 
Yalentina  had  discovered  or  obtained  positi?e  proofs 
of  his  infidelity,  Fazio  had  squandered  a  considerable 
sum  upon  his  beloYed  Adelaide. 

Yalentina  was  very  jealous  of  her  rights,  and  she 
was  vexed  to  see  them  in  the  hands  of  another.  The 
seeds  of  discord  were  sown  between  them.  Yalentina 
naturally  grew  peevish  and  Adelaide  saucy.  One 
day  they  had  such  a  violent  quarrel  that  Yalentina 
turned  the  old  housekeeper  and  her  daughter  out  of 
doors.  Fazio,  on  his  return  home,  was  highly  indig. 
nant  at  this  usage,  which  only  served  to  strengthen 
his  passion  for  Adelaide,  for  whom  he  hired  a  con- 
venient lodging.  Yalentina,  who  was  naturally  of 
a  very  violent  temper,  could  no  longer  restrain  her 
rage. 

Fazio,  having  in  vain  tried  all  possible  means  to 
pacify  or  to  deceive  her,  repaired  to  his  country, 
house,  and  sent  for  Adelaide  thither.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  intelligence  Yalentina,  who,  in  the  explo- 
sions  of  her  jealousy  was  more  like  a  fury  than  a 
woman,  conceived  the  most  atrocious  design.  Vf  ith- 
ont  reflecting  on  the  fatal  consequences  with  which 
such  a  step  would  infallibly  be  attended,  she  re- 
solved  to  accuse  her  husband  before  the  magistrates, 
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the  murderer  of  Grimaldl.  This  horrible  Idea  she 
immediately  put  in  execution,  and  FaaiO)  who  wai 
enjoying  delicious  moments  with  his  mistress,  little 
dreamt  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering  over  his 
head. 

The  magistrates  having  examined  the  deponent  re. 
s-])ecting  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  sent  people 
to  dig  in  Fazio*8  cellar.  The  relics  of  Grimaldi  were 
found,  and  the  wretched  Fazio  was  torn  from  Ade* 
laide^s  arms  to  be  conveyed  to  prison.  He,  at  first, 
denied  every  thing;  but  on  being  confronted  with  his 
wife,  who  was  produced  as  his  accuser,  he  exclaimed : 
^'  Wretch,  had  I  loved  you  less,  you  would  not  have 
hnowu  my  secret ;  out  of  affection  for  you  I  was 
weak,  and  you  have  brought  me  to  this  situatioa.'* 
The  torture,  so  dangerous  to  persons  unjustly  accus. 
«d,  extorted  from  Fazio  a  confession  of  all  that  he 
had  dene,  as  well  as  of  what  he  had  not  done.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  murdered  Grimaldi,  though 
ho  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime ;  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him  was  that  his  property  should  be 
confiscated,  and  himself  publicly  executed. 

Yalcntina,  as  soon  as  she  was  dismissed,  returned 
to  her  house,  and  was  not  a  little  surprized  to  find  it 
occupied  by  ^he  officers  of  justice,  who  had  even 
driven  her  children  out  of  their  home.  This  new 
misfortune  was  suiHcient  to  plunge  her  into  despair. 
Her  heart  was  already  wrung  with  remorse;  for  as 
boon  as  her  revenge  was  gratified,  her  eyes  were  open. 
*'(]  :  she  saw  all  the  indiscreet  precipitation  of  her 
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conduct,  and'was  sensible  of  the  abyss  of  misery  in* 
which  she  had  inyolyed  herself.  Her  soul  was 
racked  with  anguish  and  remorse.  She  ran  about 
with  dishevelled  hair,  and  in  a  state  bordering  on 
distraction,  implored  the  judges  to  set  at  liberty  her 
hnsband^  whom  she  had  herself  delivered  over  to  the 
axe  of  the  executioner.  The  sight  of  her  children 
bat  augmented^  the  agony  of  her  conscience. 

This  melancholy  afiair  was  the  subject  of  general 
conversation.  Valentina,  abhorred  by  herself,  cn» 
joyed  not  even  the  consolation  of  exciting  pity.. 
She  was  hated  and  avoided  like  a  ravenous  beast,  both 
by  relatives  and  acquaintance. 

Fazio  meanwhile  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruel  destiny^ 
she  had  prepared  for  him.  He  was  conducted 
through  the  piincipal  streets  to  the  place  of  ozecu^ 
tion.  He  mounted  the  scaffold  with  great  fortitude^ 
protested  his  innocence,  and  cursed  the  jealousy  of 
his  wife.  The  sentence  of  the  law  was  executed,  «id 
his  body,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  was  exhibited  on  the 
scaffold  to  the  populace.  Rage  and  despair  in  themean 
time  instigated  Valentina  to  the  most  horrible  of  al^ 
deeds.  Taking  her  two  children  by  the  hand,  she 
drew  them  hastily  along  to  the  place  of  execution. 
$he  rushed  through  the  crowd,  who  made  way  for  her 
and  loaded  her  with  execrations. 
.  But  Valentina  heard  them  not.  She  reached  the- 
foot  of  the  scaffold.  With  her  children  she  ascendedr 
the  fiital  steps,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  once  more- 
embracing  the  corpse  of  her  husband.     Valentinai 
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led  her  children  close  to  the  bleeding  body,  and  com- 
manded thorn  to  embrace  their  dead  father^  At  this 
sight)  and  at  the  cries  of  the  wretched  children,  all 
the  spectators  melted  into  tears.  But  the  maddened 
mother,  haying  suddenly  pierced  the  bosom  of  one 
with  a  dagger,  rushed  upon  the  other  and  extended 
him  lifeless  beside  his  brother.  A  general  cry  of 
horror  rent  the  air.  The  people  hastened  to  secure 
her ;  but  she  had  already  »tabbed  herself  with  the 
same  dagger,  and  sunk  lifeless  on  the  bodies  of  her 
husband  and  children. 

The  sight  of  the  two  murderoil  children,  and  of  the 
mother  swimming  in  her  blood,  filled  the  bosoms  of 
all  theby.standers  with  mingled  sentiments  of  pity  and 
abhorrence.  Astonishment  and  dejection  took  pos. 
session  of  the  minds  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  'Pisa ; 
and  the  whole  city  wore  the  appearance  of  some 
general  public  calamity.  They  traversed  the  streets 
in  gloomy  silence ;  and  fresh  crowds  were  continually 
thronging  to  the  scaflold  where  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  children  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  un. 
happy  parents.  Kven  the  most  obdurate  hearts  were 
not  proof  against  the  rising  emotions  of  compassion. 

The  judges,  moved  with  pity,  permitted  the  family 
to  inter  the  bodies  of  the  parents  out  of  the  city. 
The  two  children  were  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine.  The  tradition  of  this  melancholy  catas. 
trophe  has  been  preserved  to  this  day  at  Ksa,  where 
the  unhappy  sufferers  are  still  spoken  of  with  sym- 
pathy. 
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SICILIAN  LOVE. 

CuENNA  was  born  at  Florence.  She  was  the  onF^ 
diHd  of  opulent  parents ;  tot  had  their  family  been" 
ever  so  numerous,  she  would  probab)  j  hare  been  the- 
greatest  favourite,  such  was  the  beauty  of  her  per. 
son,  the  precocity  of  her  wit,  the  brilliancj  of  her 
understanding,  and  the  endHinting  yiyacity  of  her 
soul.  Before  she  had  completed  her  tenth  year,  she 
lost  her  mother,  and  in  her  twelfth  she  was  ab. 
solute  mistress  of  her  father,  a  man  of  so  weak  a 
mind  fbat  he  seemed  unable  to  live  without  being, 
gorerned  by  somebody. 

She  had  now  attained  her  eighteenth  year :  the  fire 
peculiar  to  her  countrywomen  seemed  to  burn  in  her 
with  fhree-fold  strength.  Her  genius  despised  every 
thing^ommon ;  and  for  this  reason  her  natiTO  country 
soon  disgusted  her.  She  thought  it  uniform  aM  disa. 
gfeeable,  was  ardently  desirous  of  a  change  of  scenery, 
and  soon  found  means  to  inspire  her  father  with  the 
same  sentinients. 

He  possessed  estates  in  Sicily.-  Cuenna  had  often 
heard  the  beauty  of  that  island  spoken  of  in  the 
h^hest  terms  :  she  fancied  that  she  should  there  meet 
with  new  friends,  and  better  company ;  in  a  word, 
that  in  Sicily  she  should  enjoy  superior  happiness. 
She  ineessantly  tnrportuned  her  father  to  remove  thi.' 
tiler,  and  he  at  length  complied  with  her  desire. 
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They  arrived  at  Messina ;  and  though  upon  a  nearer 
yicw  much  of  the  glory  of  the  imaginary  Elysium 
disappeared,  still  in  many  respects  Cuenna's  judgment 
seemed  to  liave  been  correct.  Sicily  abounded  with 
beautiful  females,  but  this  stranger  threatened  to  eclipse 
them  all.  A  crowd  of  young  men  of  the  noblest  birth, 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  the  greatest  fortune,  soon 
collected  round  her.  All  aspired  to  her  love,  many 
solicited  her  hand.  The.  heart  of  Cuenna,  howerer, 
remained  unmoved.  The  conquest  of  it  was  reserred 
for  a  foreigner. 

The  Sicilians  had  about  this  period  begun  to  attract 
the  notice  of  all  Europe.  The  weight  of  the  Iron 
yoke  of  Spain,  which  threatened  to  impoyeri^h  and 
depopulate  a  country  resembling  Eden  itself  in  ferti- 
lity, at  length  became  insupportable  to  its  bold  inha- 
bitants. They  endeavoured  to  shake  it  off,  and  ioi- 
plorcd  the  assistance  of  France.  France  listened  to 
their  intrcaties,  and  sent  to  their  aid  a  considerable 
force  commanded  by  Vivonne,  brother  to  the  cele- 
brated Madame  do  Montespan.  If  her  feminine 
charms  were  irresistibly  captivating,  his  manly  beauty 
was  not  less  dangerous  :  she  possessed  the  love  of  the 
monarch,  and  he  enjoyed  his  favour.  He  entertained 
a  hi^h  regard  for  every  art  and  science,  from  each  of 
which  he  had  borrowed  all  that  can  polish  and  adorn 
the  mind.  The  influence  of  his  sister  elevated  him 
to  the  rank  of  marshal  of  France;  true  heroism,  and 
profound  military  knowledge,  rendered  him  worthy 
of  the  post.     He  ficemcd  to  be  as  invincible  in   the 
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field  as  ia  the  chamber  of  the  ladies.  In  the  former, 
the  man  of  honour,  courage,  and  fidelity,  never  mani. 
fested  irresolution:  in  the  latter,  his  conduct  was 
more  commonly  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  gay 
and  fashionable-world. 

Vivonne  now  made  his  solemn  entry  as  the  viceroy 
of  Messina.  The  people  welcomed  him  with  all  the 
acclamations  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  hail 
a  new  government  and  one  of  their  own  choosing. 
That  great  city  displayed  all  its  magnificence  in  order 
to  give  him  a  suitable  reception.  A  band  of  martial 
music  led  the  way,  and  was  followed  by  a  troop  of 
the  finest  French  cavalry.  Next  came  the  immediate 
retinue  of  the  viceroy  ;  a  numerous  train  of  servants 
magnificently  dressed,  and  of  noble  youths,  beauti. 
ful  as  Ganymede,  and  perhaps  in  other  respects 
resembling  that  favourite  of  the  gods ;  gilded  state 
coaches,  drawn  by  superb  horses,  and  lastly  Vi. 
vonne  himself,  upon  a  stately  charger,  at  once  hand- 
some and  dignified ;  pride  on  his  brow,  affability  in 
his  look,  and  condescending  complacency  in  his  de^ 
meanor — in  every  point  of  view  a  most  accomplished ' 
man ! 

Every  balcony  in  Messina  was  filled  with  specta. 
tors ;  they  were  occupied  by  the  fairest  daughters  of 
the  land  in  the  most  sumptuous  apparel.  Vivonne 
turned  to  each,  and  respectfully  saluted  the  ladies  as 
he  passed.  His  eyes  had  often  liagered  for  a  moment, 
but  when  he  was  opposite  to  Cuenna's  balcony  they 
became  suddenly  fixed.     In  a  white  robe,  with  only  a 
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flower  in  her  hur,  she  stood— nothing  owing  to  art, 
but  to  nature  iniinitelj  indebted — among  twenty 
young  females  sparkling  with  diamonds,  and  eclipsed 
them  all.  No  sooner  did  the  riceroy  behold  her  than 
eyery  former  impression  was  eiacedb  For  a  minute 
his  stiffened  hand  inroluntarily  checked  the  progress 
of  his  horse.  He  rode  forward,  bat  not  without 
looking  back  at  least  a  doien  times.  To  him  the 
other  streets  appeared  empty  and  dull*  The  most 
fickle  mortal  on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  now  trans, 
formed  into  the  enthusiast. 

But  Signora  Cuenna  was  as  much,  or  perhaps  still 
more,  thunder-struck  than  ViTonnc.     She  had  now 
met  with  her  conqueror,  and  she  felt,  in  its  fuJI  extent, 
the  wound  inflicted  on  her  heart.   Though  convinced 
that  she  had  never  beheld  so  handsome  a  man,  jet 
she  heard  but  too  plainly  the  objections  which  reason 
urged  against  such  a  passion.     She  recollected  his  le- 
vity, "with  which  she  was  already  acquainted  by  re- 
port ;  reflected  that  she  was  in  Sicily,  and  that  this 
amiable  fon^igner  was  a  Frenchman.     On  the  spot 
where  in  those  horrid  vespers,  his  forefathers  atoned 
for  their  lewdness   with  their  blood,    ought   she  to 
conceive  an  attachment  for  a  man  whom  she  beheld 
for  the  first  time,  and  who   probably  would  not  re- 
turn  lier  passion?   Kven  if  he  did,  what  was  to  be. 
come  of  her  honour,   her  reputation,    her  virtue  ; 
was  she  to  ruin  irrevocably  either  hor  peace  of  mind 
Of  her  4;ood  name  ?    Was  she  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
to  her  passion,  or  should  she  not  rather  sacrifice  the 
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latter  to  her  high  birth  and  to  conscious  rectitade  ? — 
UiuiFatling  contest  1  In  every  region  love  proves 
victorious,  but  scarcely  in  any  so  soon  as  in  Sicily. 
A  voluptuous  climate  there  renders  every  nerv«  more 
irritable,  heightens  every  joy,  and  adds  keenness  to 
every  sorrow.  Cuenna  felt  to  her  cost  in  what 
country  she  resided,  and  all  the  ardency  of  the  blood 
that  there  circulates  through  the  veins. 

Agreeablj  to  the  practice  of  French  politeness, 
Vivonne  began  the  next  day  to  pay  visits  to  all  the 
ladies  of  Messina  of  a  certain  rank;  and  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  he  did  not  forget  Cueona. 
But  the  tone  of  his  conversation  was  less  polite  with 
her  than  with  any  of  the  rest ;  that  graceful  levity 
and  ease  which,  as  a  Frenchman  and  an  accomplished 
courtier,  were  doubly  his  own,  entirely  forsook  him. 
In  every  other  place  he  was  accustomed  to  act  as  if 
he  was  at  home  ;  with  her  he  had  great  dilBiculty  to 
conceal  his  embarrassment.  No  story  of  the  court 
of  his  great  Louis,  no  flattery  which  he  otherwise 
lavished  upon  the  charms  of  every  beautiful  female, 
none  of  those  ban  mots  for  which  he  was  so  dis- 
tinguished could  he  here  produce.  He  was  but  half 
himself. 

This  half  Vivonne,  however,  established  his  power 
so  much  the  more  firmly  over  Cuenna's  heart.  What 
cared  she  about  King  Louis  ?  What  did  she  want  to 
know  about  his  court?  How  insipid  would  ihe  most 
refined  flattery  have  appeared  to  her  !  She  looked  at 
Vivonne's  eyes  alone,  and  they  told  her  that  she  was 


beloTed.  Her  wishes  were  now  converted  into  hope; 
this  hope  formed  plans,  fugitiye  as  the  breezes  of 
May,  but  not  less  delightful. 

ViTonne  gaTe  public  entertainments  to  the  nobility 
of  Messina.  Cuenna  was  inyited  among  the  rest ; 
she  was  the  only  indiTidual  of  her  sex  and  age  who 
did  not  join  in  the  diversion  of  dancing,  and  yet 
nerer  failed  to  he  present.  How  indeed  conld  she 
have  staid  away !  Vironne  was  there ;  i^  saw  him, 
she  spoke  to  him«  and  drank  copious  draughts  of  the 
nectar  and  wormwood  of  lore.  One  day  when  she 
had  declined  the  inTitadons  of  m^uy  of  the  noblest 
young  men  to  dance«  ViTonne  timidly  approached 
and  Tcnnmd  to  solicit  her  for  his  partner.  Crimson 
|iln$^»  overfpiead  her  cheeks,  mad  her  knees  trem. 
bkid  whn  sihe  w»  aiiont  to  rise  and  to  comply  with 
las  4e»rr  :  i^  w»  icaively  able  to  support  herself, 
and  by  an  obeisanw  to  refase  his  request.  Imme. 
diately  afterwards  ^be  vii>  taken  so  ill,  that  she  was 
obliged,  though  with  the  onnost  reluctance,  to 
retire. 

So.xi  day  Vivonnc  hastened  in  person  to  inquire 
after  her  health.  He  foiAid  her  pale  and  restless; 
her  eyeb  atiiiounced  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  and 
sighs  half  suppressed  burst  from  her  bosom.  What 
Frenchman,  conscious  like  Viyonne.  of  the  whole 
extent  of  his  merits,  could  any  longer  have  doubted 
his  victory  ?  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  cause  of  her 
indisposition.  He  made  a  declaration  of  his  love. 
liri  did  it  with  ardor,  and  with  ardor  it  was  returned. 
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No  feigned  coyness  disguised  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  heart ;  no  forced  modesty  revolted  at  his  con- 
fession. The  heart  of  Cuenna  flew  to  meet  him. 
With  what  tenderness,  with  what  fire  glowed  her 
first  embrace ! 

"  Yes,  Vivonne,"  replied  she,  *^*^  love  you,  I 
cannot  conceal  the  darling  passion  of  my  soul,  and 
with  pleasure  I  follow  whithersoever  it  leads  me. 
In  your  country  they  act  with  greater  caution  and 
reserve.  In  France  you  love  not  as  we  do  ;  but  you 
have  there  no  Etna.  Impressed  by  your  merits, 
transported  by  your  manly  beauty,  and  still  more  by 
the  love  which  beams  from  your  eyes,  you  are  from 
this  moment  the  ruler,  the  sovereign  of  my  heart." 

From  that  moment  Cuenna  actually  abandoned 
herself  entirely  to  the  impetuosity  of  passion.  From 
her  earliest  youth  an  enemy  to  all  restraint,  and  long 
accustomed  to  govern  all  around  her,  not  excepting 
her  own  father,  she  now  took  no  pains  to  disguise 
the  feelings  of  her  heart.  She  was  equally  indifferent 
to  public  opinion  :  reputation  was  in  comparison  of 
her  love  a  trivial  consideration;  Vivonne  was  the 
only  person  in  the  world  on  whose  good  opinion  she 
seemed  to  set  any  value. 

''  O  God,  how  I  love  this  man !"  she  once  ex- 
claimed, at  the  same  time  putting  her  arm  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  round  the  marshal's  neck. — ^'  Ah 
Louis,  how  I  love  you  !  And  you  love  me  too ;  this 
I  know ;  and  hope  that  you  will  ever  continue  to 
love  me.     But  if  you  should  prove  inconstant,  were 
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Tou  to  do  what  I  caa  scarcely  utter,  wliat  I  can 
scarce]  J  endure  to  think  of ;  O,  YiToniie,  do  you 
know  what  I  would  do  ?  Do  you  know  what  I 
have  carried  close  to  ny  bosom  since  the  first  day  of 
our  love?" 

••  What  then  r" 

^*  Sec  here,  this  dagger!  Louis,  in  that  bosom 
which  I  now  press  so  fervently  to  my  breast,  into 
that  heart,  for  which,  if  it  now  ceasai  to  beat,  I 
would  purchase  returning  pulsation  for  ever  so  short 
a  time,  at  the  expence  of  my  life — into  that  very  heart 
would  I  plunge  this  dagger." 

At  these  words  a  secret  horror  seized  Vivonne,  but 
he  replied  with  the  most  impassioned  protestations  of 
love  and  constancy. — Constancy !  how  seldom  does 
this  quality  accompany  excessive  warmth  !  And  yet 
to  do  justice  to  the  marshal,  he  was  less  of  a  French. 
man  than  a  thousand  others  would  have  been  in  his 
place.  With  his  whole  soul  he  had  formed  this  con. 
nection,  and  remained  true  to  his  engagement  long 
rnon^jh  for  a  courtier.  He  divided  his  time  between 
war  and  love,  and  that  so  conscientiously  as  to  do 
justice  both  to  his  country  and  his  mistress.  But 
what  general,  v hat  viceroy,  was  ever  without  ene. 
miesl  One  of  those  who  secrctlv  envied  Vivonnc 
sent  word  in  a  letter  to  Versailles,  that  the  viceroy 
was  blindly  governed  by  a  passion,  which  so  entirely 
absorbed  his  soul,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  those 
exertions  which  the  service  of  the  king  required. 
''  While  the  bold  Ruyter,"  continued  the  slanderer. 
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^^  is  approachiiig  the  coasts  of  Sicilj  with  his  fleet, 
Vivonne  is  wasting  the  precious  moments  in  the  arms 
of  his  Cuenna;  and  the  Dutchman  will  gain  an  easy 
rictorj,  and  utterly  destroy  us,  unless  some  other 
leader  than  our  marshal  goes  out  to  meet  him." 

The  rumour  of  this  letter  was  soon  circulated 
througfi  the  whole  court :  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Madame  de  Montespan  prevented  its  reaching  the 
ear  of  the  king ;  and  in  a  severe  letter  to  her  brother 
she  immediately  commanded  him  to  break  with  his 
Signora.  The  answer  olf  Vivonne  was  that  of  an 
ardent  lover  and  an  intrepid  warrior.  His  sister, 
he  observed,  must  know  from  her  own  experience, 
that  the  chains  of  love  cannot  be  broken  at  pleasure; 
and  her  own  heart  must  tell  her,  that  perfidy  to  a 
person  who  has  sacrificed  to  us  every  thing,  friends, 
relations,  reputation,  nay  virtue  and  honour  them- 
selves, is  a  grievous  crime.  He  was  therefore  de. 
termined  to  remain  constant  to  his  Cuenna;  but 
never  should  the  service  of  the  king,  or  his  duties 
as  a  viceroy  and  a  generd,  be  neglected  on  account 
of  this  passion. 

He  soon  afterwards  proved  that  he  was  in  earnest 
with  respect  to  the  latter  assertion.  His  courage 
was  but  too  speedily  put  to  the  test. — Enfeebled 
Spain  now  called  upon  the  same  States-General  with 
iprhom  she  had  once  waged  such  a  long  and  sanguinary 
war,  for  assistance  against  France.  They  resolved 
to  grant  her  aid,  and  to  send  a  fleet  to  Sicily.  The 
squadron  itself  was  not  very  numerous,  but  the  great 
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Rnjrter,  himself  a  bost,  was  appcuDied  the  com. 
mander.      This  extraordinary  man,  who  from  the 
condition  of  a  cabin.boy,  had  raised  himself  to  the 
rank  of  admiral,  and  on  whom  the  Spanish  monarch 
now  intended  to  confer  the  dacal  title,  one  of  the 
first  naval  heroes  of  his  own  or  any  other  age-^ 
Ruytcr,  more  than  once  the  saviour  of  his  country, 
esteemed  even  by  the  English  as  their  enemy,  and 
dreaded  by  all  the  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 
now  far  advanced  in  years,  but  still  possessing  all 
the  energy  and  activity  of  youth — Ruyter  appeared 
with  his  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean.    To  tremble  a 
little  before  him  would  have  been  pardonable,  even 
in  the  brave,  but  Vivonne  needed  not  this  pardon. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of 
contending  with  such  a  foe,  and  hastened  from  Cu. 
cnna's  arms,  bedewed  with  her  tears,  and  almost  suf. 
focated  with  her  embraces,  to  the  fleet  commanded 
by  Du  Quesno,  who  might  almost  be  denominated  a 
French  Ruyter.     With  loud  shouts  the  French  ad- 
vanced under  the  conduct  of  such  leaders  to  meet  the 
foe  ;  and  the  Dutch  admiral,  with  the  most  phlegma. 
tic  composure,  prepared  for  the  engagement.     Sere- 
nity and  sang  froid  had  always  been  the  principal 
traits  of  his  character. 

While  Messina  was  yet  in  anxious  suspense,  and 
uncertain  whether  its  defenders  or  its  assailants  would 
prove  victorious,  Cuenna  was  filled  with  apprehen. 
sion,  not  for  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  nor  for  her 
lover,  but  his  hear!,  rather  than  his  fate,  was  the  ob. 
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ject  of  her  concern.  At  his  departure  he  had  TOwed 
to  her  eternal  fidelity ;  but  his  ardour  already  seemed 
to  hare  suffered  some  dimidution ;  and  now  at  a  dis- 
tance  from  her,  upon  a  cold  and  faithless  element, 
surrounded  perhaps  by  men  who  might  hate  and 
Tilify  her  —  unfortunate  Cuenna,  what  sleepless 
nights  must  these  reflections  have  occasioned' thee! 

A  new  report  was  suddenly  whispered  about  in 
Messina.  The  court  of  Versailles,  it  was  said,  had 
been  informed  of  the  passion  of  Vivonne;  the 
haughty  Montespan  had  ordered  her  brother  to  break 
off  this  connection,  and  had  receiyed  from  him  a  pro* 
mise  of  amendment.  This  rumour  reached  the  ears 
of  Cuenna,  who  snatched  a  pen,  and  wrote  the  fol. 
lowing  letter  to  Vivonne  : — 

''  Why  did  you  never  mention  a  word  to  me  con- 
cerning your  imperious  sister  ?  Is  it  true  that  she 
has  the  audacity  to  disapprove  the  engagements  of 
our  love?  Answer  me  without  reserve. — Let  her 
even  be  the  mistress  of  your  mighty  king;  what 
exalts  her  in  the  estimation  of  thousands,  only  de- 
bases her  in  mine.  I  am  attached  at  least  to  one 
who  is  my  equal.  Love  without  cqualit}'  is  a  phan- 
tom of  the  imagination,  and  the  haughty  Montespan 
is  a  stranger  to  real  affection.  With  what  front 
then*  can  she  presume  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
love  ? — But  away  with  such  a  sister !  I  hate  her. 
Let  me  now  Speak  of  yourself.  How  do  you  receive 
her  command  to  forsake  me  ?  Most  assuredly  you 
have  broken  with  her  before  this  time.     Give  me  an 
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TM  nifev    X  fc  B  v  nrd  about  ay  own  feelings: 
.*=*  '■  £:iu^  -vrsc  i  itit^L,     Tkk  infenal  news  ab- 
<Mr7v  n^  « -nni:  'Miu^     Ait^wfT  we^  I  enjoin  yon." 

r  1  nifr  nne^  dcracuiL  >i  naif  flnotheied  rage^  Yi- 
'rj«i«  ^irouisii  Ji  zut  civ*ZKsr.  mod  most  polite  man- 
iKT.  mu  :-jiiacnis*i  ran  in\rjMjmim  of  his  constancy 

1  m  ?*cric.  "^ -smir.AnBad  Cneana :  '^  he  bas  ceased 
V  tj9«:  -m*.  ?uc  ni-vT  vi'rh  !■■  to  Ae  gronDd! 
7rj  .- 1  -v'.rn  nm  "  I^tspnMd  in  male  attire,  she 
''tiT*:rA  ler  ^37.  niin^  usacsct  ilie  will  of  the  captain , 
ia  }tnr«  &  fr^iaa*  :3iK:  vu  Knt  after  the  fleet. 
S-vif^jy  tt-  "tfii*  Hii?  iiti«Lci«fii  the  hQlows,  every  mo- 
ii«m;:  Api-:esr»i  la  Wf  ^«  ^iv  anpatBent  Coenna.  At 
^i:ai£'a  kiti  hsx^M  ae  ^!es«  ani  dw  adnund's  slup 
^^cfi  ckmni  Yi-vwuK.  >^  procnicd  a  boat,  and 
wa:»  coa^eycd  vy  it.  H*>w  astonished  was  ViTonne, 
w  len  ae  wft»  iar^med  thai  a  yonn^  man  was  enqutr- 
iii4e  for  mm  in  &  ierce  lotte.  How  was  he  thunder. 
«:;n':k  woea  die  yonch  hdfescif  cnteied  the  cabin,  and 
ic  the  ii«t  cUnce  he  recocniivd  Cncnna! 

**  I  aa  come***  said  she*  **  for  a  vvihal  answer  to 
my  letter.  Yoor  written  reply  I  did  not  like."  The 
marshal  stammered  some  incohetcnt  words.  The 
Florentine  looked  ronnd,  and  bchdd  a  yonng  female 
of  extraordinary  heanty,  whom  Yironne  wonM  have 
concealed  from  her  liew  by  standing  before  her,  and 
who  had  withdrawn  in  alarm  into  a  comer.  Cnenna 
was  on  the  point  of  mshing  upon  her  perfidioas 
lorer  :  she  advanced  one  step  and  snddiiBly  dieckcd 
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herself.  Not  a  word  escaped  her  lips :  she  hastily 
retired  from  the  cabin,  beckoned  to  the  boat,  and 
returned  to  Messina.  She  sat  the  whole  way  with 
her  head  resting  on  her  right  hand :  not  a  tear  be. 
dimmed  her  eye,  not  a  sigh  burst  from  her  labouring 
bosom,  but  all  hell  raged  in  her  soul.  Revenge  was 
brooding  over  a  mighty  project,  and  scarcely  had 
she  ihe  patience  to  wait  till  she  could  begin  to  put  it 
in  execution.  Ruyter  she  knew  lay  at  anchor  at 
Agosta.  A  boat,  hired  for  a  large  sum,  carried  her 
thither.  Vi^  ith  the  same  boldness  as  she  entered  the  - 
cabin  of  Viyonne,  she  now  sought  the  Dutch  hero  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship. 

"  Are  you,"  began  Cuenna,  "  the  admiral  of  our 
enemies,  the  inyincible  Ruyter  ?" 

Ruyter  (coldly),  I  am  Ruyter;  but  the  epithet 
employed  by  you,  Signora,  does  not^belong  to  me, 
and  would  only  betray  a  ridiculous  pride.  ^ 

Cuenna.  And  yet  you  are  at  this  moment  in  hopes 
of  conquering  the  French. 

Ruyterk  I  certainly  hope  it ;  and  no  exertion  of 
mine  shall  be  wanting  to  accomplish  that  hope. 

Cuenna,  Know,  admiral,  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  ensure  you  the  yictory. 

Ruyter.  In  your  power,  Signora  ?  May  I  re- 
quest an  explanation  of  your  meaning  ? 

Cuenna,     Do  you  know  Vivonne  ? 

Ruyter,  I  know  very  little  of  him,  but  have  a 
strong  deiire  for  a  better  acquaintance.  I  saw  him 
once  at  Am  Hague:   he  appeared  to  me  a  brave 


— ^  :ri  -  i  2^  !.':«  s^^eT  Montespan  is  said  to  be 

/jc  n.!*!.     M  :ir*>T>ia  !  rnrscs  on  the  wretch ! 

3^ -jr.",  ^^ij  A",  ^orrt^nr  Shescrres  the  same 
•ii.7car-ri  Ji  t3 »  ?«c«ciii^ l*er  ikit  her  brother  seryes 
la  "je  it.iL  S^:  ".=;•:  ^;r  S?  mhai  she  will,  I  shall  be 
ie-i^^cini  ?j  isti  l2  kizi  ihe  coange  and  the  ezperi. 
eaor  of  i  Tnjarp-  IX^tr-Ij  |:lorions  wanld  tibeh  be 
sacs  1  v!c-:?rv,  xad  d«>:iMT  inornate  I  hope  would 

Cui^^tfta,  Wi7TL!d  CO  he^Ten  that  I  had  neyer 
k.!iowB  hiTi !  The  earth  contains  not  a  more  accom- 
[;rL«hcniT3da  a:d  a  ^:n»icer  Tillain.  '' 

Rj^i^r  (fcit'i  jc««r  surprise).  That  he  is  accom. 
pli<hed  I  bjTe  no  doabt«  and  hare  often  heard  so; 
but  whv  a  Tillain:  On  riie  contrary,  people  speak 
hi;;hlv  of  his  honour*  his  Talonr,  and  other  excellent 
quj!ldes. 

Cuenna,     And  not  without  reason. 

Rubier,  I  am  told  that  he  is  as  ambitious  of  glory 
as  he  is  zealous  in  the  serrice  of  his  countrj-  and  his 
king. 

Cuenna.  Yes,  and  as  faithless  in  lore.  Oh, 
the  perfidious  man,  with  whom  the  most  sacred  oaths 
were  a  mere  juggle !  Ah,  Sir,  if  you  were  acquainted 
with  all  his  crimes 

Ruyter,  Signora,  I  understand  you  not.  I  am 
an  entire  stranger  to  the  manners  of  your  country, 
and  particularly  to  the  character  of  your  sex.  I  have 
vifiitc>d  many  regions^  and  hare  found  that  men  and 
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their  notions  are  totally  different  in  each.  In  Hol- 
land, my  native  country,  our  way  of  life  is  extremely 
simple  :  the  women  attend  solely  to  the  domestic 
concerns,  and  these  afford  them  sufficient  employ, 
ment.  They  nurse  their  children,  are  tenderly  at. 
tached  to  their,  husbands,  and  superintend  their 
kitchens.  When  we  leave  them  they  weep,  but  not 
very  long ;  for  they  know  that  when  we  sail,  it  is 
for  the  defence  of  our  country. 

Cuenna.     Indeed,  heroic  Ruyter,  it  is  impossibfe 
you  should  understand  me,  if  your  knowledge  Otf  -  «»«* 
women  is  confined  to  such  creatures  as  those.  Where      »  ^ 
shall  I  find  words  to  express  the  force  of  my  feettigf^^. 
and  the  full  extent  of  my  wretchedness  ? — I  loyed-^— 
loved  this  villain — loved  him,  and  was  weak.    (In  a 
different  tone)  No,  no  I  not  weak — strong,  but  too 
strong  was  my  passion.    I  lived  entirely  in  him,  not 
in  myself.   I  was  repaid  with  the  blackest  ingratitude,- 
with  the  most  horrid  perfidy.    I  suspected  hi$  incon.' 
stancy  ;  I  flew  after  him,  and  have  been  on  board  his 
ship.    There  I  espied  a  female — a  youthful  female  of 
resplendent  beauty. — They  must  both  die. 

Ruyter,  Some  cruel  affliction  preys  upon  your 
heart,  Signora.  That  I  can  plainly  perceive,  but  the 
cause  of  it  I  cannot  comprehend.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ? 

Cuenna,     Avenge  me. 

Ruifter.  Revenge  is  a  passion  to  which  my  heart 
is  a  stranger. 

Cuenna.    But  that  cannot  be  the  case  with  love. 
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Rubier.  O  no !  love  of  mj  duty  and  lore  of  my  r 
country,  are  sentiments  with  whick  I  am  mtimatdy 
acquainted.  That  other  loTe — the  offspring  of  to- 
luptuous  indolence,  and  an  important  aTOcation  for 
all  those  who  hare  no  other  employment — ^has  nerer 
ruled  my  heart.  The  place  which  it  might  perhaps 
have  occupied  has  long  been  better  filled. 

Cuenna,     But  were  you  nerer  married? 

Ruifter.  I  am  at  present  married  to  my  tidrd 
wife.  The  two  first  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  me 
in  every  respect,  and  the  third  gives  me  the  same  as- 
surance. I  did  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  render 
their  lives  as  happy  as  possible.  When  I  was  with 
them,  we  always  lived  peaceably  together,  and  when 
absent  I  took  care  that  they  should  not  want.  On 
my  return  I  always  saw  and  embraced  them  with 
pleasure,  and  quitted  them  without  pain,  because  my 
duty  called  me  away.  They  never  gave  me  any  un. 
easiness,  except  by  the  tears  which  they  used  to  shed 
at  every  parting. 

Cuenna,  What!  and  have  you  never  felt  that 
harrowing-up  of  the  soul,  that  inexpressible  anguish, 
notwithstanding  its  torment  not  totally  destitute 
of  rapture,  with  which  the  parting  kiss  is  imprinted 
on  the  lips  of  those  we  love,  with  which  fond  lovers^ 
separate  ten  times,  aud  as  often  unite  in  the  ardent 
embrace  ? 

Ruyter.     No ;  my  duty  commanded  me  to  go, 
and  I  went. 

Cttetifia,     But  your  children  ? 
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Rw^er.  I  hare  sereral.  The  daughters  I  left 
with  their  mother  to  comfort  her  in  my  absence ;  the 
boys  I  took  with  me  when  they  were  big  enough,  to 
shew  them  the  way  to  rise  from  a  common  sailor  to 
the  rank  of  admiral.  I  have  two  of  them  now  on 
board  with  me,  and  hope  soon  to  introduce  them  to 
your  marshal. 

Cuenna,  Be  not  too  sanguine,  Sir;  the  traitor  is 
not  such  an  easy  conquest. 

Ruyter,  So  much  the  better,  as  I  have  already 
said.  The  greater  the  difficulty  the  greater  the  glory, 
and  the  sweeter  the  satisfaction. 

Cuenna.  Then  you  reject  my  sure,  easy,  and 
infallible  method  of  securing  the  victory  ? 

Ruyter.     I  am  yet  to  learn  in  what  it  consists. 

Cuenna.  In  the  death  of  Vivonne.  Look,  Sir,  at 
this  dagger !  In  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my 
life  I  shewed  it  to  our  common  enemy,  saying : — < 
*<  For  Vivonne,  while  constant  ta  his  vows,  I  re- 
serve my  tenderest  embrace;  but  this  steel  is  des. 
tined  to  punish  his  inconstancy."  He  is  faithlesS;^ 
and  I  am  ready  to  keep  my  word.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  fulfilling  my  menace,  but  was  desirous  of 
first  apprizing  you,  Sir,  of  my  intention.  Cuenna 
does  not  like  to  do  things  by  halves.  She  would  not 
put  him  to  a  single  death,  but  inflict  on  him,  if  possi- 
ble, two,  three,  nay  a  hundred  deaths.  She  is  dc- 
sirous  of  punishing  not  the  traitor  alone,  but  of  in- 
cluding all  his  treacherous  countrymen  in  her  ven- 
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^ciaxu^f.    To  acconpUsh  this  ead  she  requires  nothing 
hat  TOur  as^isunce* 

Rmj^^t  (hi  a  haifwug/y  tome).    Nothing  but  my 

Cscmtia  (;rM  extraordinary  ammaiion).  Spread 
all  yoar  saili^.  brsTe  Rnyter ;  arm  all  your  crews, 
and  approirh  with  your  fleet  near  the  harbour  of 
Mc^siaa.  ^^licn  I  hasten  towards  you  with  the 
bkHxiy  da^£cr«  or  if  the  report  of  ViTonne's  death 
oatstrips  my  speed,  bear  down  without  delay  on 
the  ships  of  the  French.  I>cpriTed  of  their  com- 
maoder,  and  horror-struck  by  the  fall  of  their  idol, 
they  will  be  incapable  of  resistance.  You  will  con. 
quer,  will  annihilate  them,  and  the  faithless  Vivonne 
will  eren  in  death  be  doubly  discomfited:  history 
will  brand  his  name  with  twofold  infamy. 

Rmjfter,  And  yon  expect  me  to  assist  you  in  ac- 
complishing this  plan  ? 

Cuenna.     Yes,  too. 

Raster.  God  preserve  my  soul  from  the  mere 
idea  of  such  a  compact.  Signora,  I  am  now  sixty- 
nine  years  old,  and  probity  has  erer  been  the 
guide  of  my  conduct.  Never  was  my  conscience 
yet  polluted  with  falsehood,  treachery,  and  guilt :  1 
have  hitherto  cherished  in  my  soul  the  principles  of 
genuine  virtue  and  valour,  and  I  would  at  this  mo- 
ment submit  with  joy  to  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  alter  my  sentiments.  I  have  navigated  almost 
every  sea ;  I  have  been  engaged  in  battle  with  al- 
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most  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  towards  each  I 
hare  conducted  myself,  as  far  as  fortune  permitted, 
aSccording  to  ib  deserts.  Rigid  towards  the  English, 
haughty 'towards  the  Spaniards  {formerly  our  enc. 
tnl$s,  but  now  our  faithful  allies^,  frank  towards  the 
French,  magnanimous  towards  the  Swedes,  when  I 
pr6t6Cted  the  Ring  bf  Denmark,  I  have  every  where 
conquered  and  invariably  gained  the  respect  of  the 
vanquished.  'Even  when  I  had  to  do  with  the  pirates 
of  Sallee  and  Algiers  I  forgot  not  the  rights  of  hu. 
itiauity,  neither  will  I  lose  sight  of  them  on  this  oc. 
casion.  In  Holland  and  in  France,  they  know  not 
such  a  weapon  as  the  dagger.  Honour  put  into  the 
hands  of  oiir  forefathers  the  sword  and  the  musket ; 
the  assassin  only  employs  the  stiletto,  not  a  man 
like  ine. 

Cuenna  (scornfulli/).  Is  this  your  last,  your  final 
resolve?" 

Ruyter.  It  is ;  and  as  to  yourself,  Signora,  let  me 
conjure  you  to  relinquish  your  design  !  Such  a  pro- 
ject  makes  me  shudder,  though,  as  a  man  and  a  war- 
rior I  lUtTe  grown  grey  amid  dangers.  How  could  it 
ever  have  been  formed  in  the  bosom  of  woman-— of 
an  individual  belonging  to  that  sex  whose  greatest 
cliarm  is  gentleness  I — Recollect  yourself !  Courage 
4aes  tfOt  appear  to  be  a  stranger  to  your  soul.  Only 
give  it  a  proper  direction,  and  relinquish  the  odious 
plan  *of  revenge. 

"Cuenna,    I  have  been  told  that  in  the  Belgian  seas 
all  animated  nature  is  rendered  torpid  by  the  coldj 
VOL.    Ill  D 
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Kbl  iStMi  iW  wmls  of  t^  inhjibitmiits  of  its  coasts  are 
eMlB«d  wi:)i  lit  tie  or  no  sensibilitj ;  bnt  such  a  de- 
CTor  oi  apaikj  as  this  I  Dorer  could  haye  expected. 
Faivvel.  undaanted  man,  whom  the  idea  of  a  dagger 
affichts !  Adie««  man  of  monastic  Tirtue,  and  yet 
tke  defflhSer  of  a  Tilliin  who  has  inflicted  on  me  more 
than  twenty  deaths  ! — Ah !  now  I  peroetTe  that  men 
of  the  most  hostile  sentiments  agree  for  the  purpose 
of  oppressiaz  our  sex.  They  all  cordially  concur 
in  seducing*  deceiTing«  and  assassinating  us. 

She  hastened  away.    **  Now  I  am  conyinced,'* 
thought  she,  ^*  that  Tiolent  passions  admit  not  of 
allies.  In  themseWes  alone  must  they  seek  assistance, 
weapons,  and  support  !*'  With  dishevelled  hair,  with 
pallid  cheeks,  and  the  quick  pace  of  despair,  she  hnri. 
ried  back  to  Messina.    Her  strength  was  reduced  by 
long  fasting ;  but  she  heeded  not  the  calls  of  hun. 
ger.    The  sun  scorched  her  face,  bnt  she  felt  only 
that  flame  which  consumed  her  vitals.    She  was  nn« 
attended,  sare  by  love  and  rerjenge,  the  most  dange- 
rous of  guides.    Without  frionds,  for  she  had  sacri- 
ficed them  all  to  Yiyonne — without  fathei^-^or  him 
too  she  had  forsaken,  and  now  like  a  malefactor 
avoided  bis  sight — alike  shunning  and  shunned  by 
all — the  perfidious  Vivonne  and  the  punishment  of 
his  perjury  occupied  her  whole  soul.     Nothing  else 
was  capable  of  engaging  her  attention,  till  the  intel- 
ligence that  both  fleets  were  making  preparations  for 
an  engagement  excited  some  interest  in  her.    Slie  be- 
stowed on  the  French  a  thousand  execrations,  though 
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she  totild  not  cordially  wish  success  to  the  phlegmatic 
Rnyter. 

The  hostile  squadrons  bore  down  upon  each  other, 
snd  a  tremendous  spectacle  succeeded.  Du  Qnesne's 
superiority  was  decisiye,  and  his  ships  fought  brayely. 
Rnyter^s  example,  however,  performed  wonders. 
His  crews  engaged  with  such  desperation  that  you 
would  have  supposed  them  to  be  fighting  for  their 
country  and  not  in  a  foreign  cause.  Their  oppo- 
nents at  length  gave  way,  and  two  of  their  ships 
were  sunk.  This  intelligence  struck  terror  into  Mes. 
sina:    Cuenna  hailed    it   with    transport.     ^^  The 

traitor   flies  then!*'     exclaimed  she.      ^'  This    is 

« 

some  gratification,  though  small,  for  my  re>. 
▼enge." — ^Unhappy  Cuenna,  how  short-liyed  was 
thy  pleasure. 

Reinforced  with  ships,  men,  and  ammunition,  the 
French  prepared  to  renew  the  engagement.  Ruyter 
possessed  none  of  these  advantages.  The  'ships  of 
his  Spanish  allies  were  ill  built,  badly  manned,  and 
worse  managed.  His  own  squadron  had  suffered  con. 
siderably  from  tempestuous  weather  and  the  recent 
conflict,  and  to  aggravate  his  misfortune,  he  was 
obliged  to  divide  it,  because  Spanish  pride,  not  with. 
'Standing  its  weakness,  demanded  to  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  line.  Rnyter  had  nothing  but  his  cou. 
rage  to  place  in  the  scale  against  these  various 
disadvantages;  but  the  greatest  intrepidity  cannot 
protect  a  man  from  danger. 

In  the  hottest  of  the  engagement,  at  the  very  mo. 
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vWa  victorT  i|:iui  seemed  disposed  to  faTOur 
tW  v^cenn  )i^i\>«  axannon  ball  carried  away  his  left 
le<«  and  $hacti»«>d  ihe  rigtit.  He  fell,  and  with  him 
the  fomne  of  his  fleet.  The  issue  of  thb  day's  con* 
ikt  was  not*  indeed,  decisiye ;  but  the  loss  of  Ruy* 
ter«  who  soon  afterwards  expired  of  his  wounds, 
was  succeeded  br  the  defeat  of  the  allies  in  a  third 
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en^^ad^ement.  Du  Quesne  and  ViTonne  returned  in 
triumph. 

Cuenna  shuddered  at  this  information.  Her  soul 
had  hitherto  been  alternately  actuated  by  fear  and 
hope,  shame  and  roTenge.  Often  had  she,  in  spite 
of  herself,  trembled  at  the  thought  of  her  inconstant 
lover's  death;  cursing  him  with  her  lips,  and  yet 
loying  him  in  her  heart.  Now  when  he  returned 
with  glory  and  victory  in  his  train,  when  all  the  in- 
habitants  of  Messina  thronged  to  meet  him ;  when 
young  and  old  hailed  him  with  loud  acclamations, 
and  the  most  beautiful  females  of  Sicily  in  their  bal- 
conies seemed  to  bloom  only  for  the  victor;  now^ 
when  she  recollected  her  feelings  at  the  moment  when 
her  eyes  first  met  his,  and  all  the  consequences  of 
that  look — rCuenna*s  rage  must  either  have  found  a 
vent,  or  have  burst  the  heart  in  which  it  was  con- 
fined. 

She  hastened  to  the  principal  square  of  Messina ; 
she  there  heard  the  populace*  chanting  songs  in  ho- 
nour of  their  supposed  deliverer,  and  heard  them  ob- 
serve to  each  other,  that  a  statue  ought  to  be  erected 
to  Vivonne.    A  loud  laugh  of  mingled  scorn  and  ma- 
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llgnity  alleyiated  the  sensatioos  of  Cdenna.  This, 
together  with  her  extraordinarj  air,  sopn  collected- 
aroond  her  a  great  number  of  idle  spectators,  and 
Caenoa  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  circamstaDce.  She 
hoped  that  the  moment  of  rerenge  had  now  arriyed, 
and  thus  addressed  the  gazing  cjrowd  :<-*- 

^^  Whence,  ye  deluded  creatures,  whence  this  ge. 
neral  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  France  I  How  long 
hare  people,  more  opposite  than  poison  and.its  an. 
tidote,  been  such  cordial  friends  ?  How  different 
were  the  sentiments  of  our  forefathers !  With  our 
mother's  milk  they  instilled  into  us  an  abhorrence 
of  these  people  whom  ye  now  embrace,  and  to  whom 
ye  will  but  too  soon  be  obliged  to  kneel*.  TJhte  Sici. 
lian  vespers  were  the  first  words  which  they  taught 
us  to  lisp.  The  devastations  committed  by  the 
French  in  this  our  native  land,  and  the  tyranny  of 
their  government,  were  the  subjects  of  the  tales  with 
which  our  nurses  amused  our  infant  ears — Have  you 
forgotten,  how  often  these  French  armies  have  car* 
ried  fire  and  destruction  into  your  towns  and  villages? 
Have  you  forgotten  what  streams  of  your  noblest 
blood  they  have  shed ;  and  how  often  your  sisters, 
your  wives,  and  your  daughters  have  been  made  sub* 
servient  to  the  gratification  of  their  lascivious  de* 
sires  ? — ^There  is  not  a  nation — not  one  on  the  widely 
extended  surface  of  the  globe,  that  is  more  dange. 
rous  for  you  than  this  inconstant,,  fickle,  and  veno« 
mo  us  race,  w^ich  seems  to  have  been  endued  with 
fascinating  graces,  only  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
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misery,  dissolnng  the  closest  ties,  and  pollutiDg  the 
most  sacred  places ;  which  thinks  nothing  disgraceful 
that  tends  to  satisfy  its  lusts  ;  and  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts,  devours  in  an  instant  the  produce  of  the  land, 
and  leaves  behind  its  embryo  brood  to  destroy  the 
hopes  of  the  coming  year." 

Cuenna  paused  for  a  minute.  She  observed  that 
her  harangue  operated,  but  not  in  the  degree  that  she 
wished.  Her  voice  became  more  impassioned,  and 
on  some  of  her  words  she  laid  a  more  pathetic  em* 
phasb. — ^*  There,"  continued  she,  "  you  stand  ir* 
resolute.  Perhaps  you  want  proofs  that  the  French 
are  still  what  they  formerly  were.  Of  this,  alas ! 
I  am  myself  an  example : — I,  that  unfortunate  Cu« 
enna,  to  whose  name  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  all 
be  strangers — I,  who  was  once  so  enviable,  when  I 
still  constituted  the  joy  of  a  father,  when  my  heart 
was  nob  yet  seduced,  nor  my  honour  contaminated. 
At  that  time  many  a  noble  youth  was  enraptured 
with  the  small  portion  of  beauty  which  heaven  had 
been  pleased  to  confer  on  me.  At  that  time  enlight. 
ened  persons  praised  my  understanding  ;  and  my  re« 
putation  in  this  happy  island,  which  I  had  myself 
chosen  for  my  country,  was  not  insignificant. — But 
now,  now  I  am  robbed  of  all  this  by  the  atrocious 
Vivonne !  He  flattered  me  till  he  obtained  my  love  ; 
he  swore  oaths  which  an  infernal  would  not  have 
ventured  to  break,  and  nevertheless  he  has  forsaken, 
he  has  basely  sacrificed  me — Me — me,  ye  men  of 
iSicily !    Which  of.  yon  can  now  think  his  conjugal 
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concli  secure  from  pollution  ?  Which  of  yourdaugh. 
ters  will  now  be  safe  from  the  like  dishonour  ?" 

A  loud  murmur  of  indignation  filled  the  second 
pause  which  Cuenna  made.  Animated  bj  the  hope 
ef  success,  she  thus  continued :  ^^  Ha !  I  perceive 
tiiat  I  have  not  been  speaking  to  senseless  stones  but 
to  men.  You  are  affected  by  my  misfortune  ;  but 
it  is  not  sympathy  alone  that  you  should  afford — 
yon  must  avenge  me.  Cursed  be  ViTonne  and  every 
one  of  his  countrymen  !  What  he  has  been  to  me, 
these  will  be  to  the  other  daughters  of  Sicily — se- 
ducers and  perfidious. — ^Such  was  not  the  conduct  of 
our  former  rulers  of  the  nobler  race  of  Arragon. 
£ven  when  they  burdened  us  with  imposts,  they  still 
regarded  the  dearest  rights  of  humanity.  Their  rigid 
virtue  hated  every  immoral  indulgence.  They  lusted 
at  most  after  our  gold,  but  never  after  our  honour. 
Now  that  our  resistance  has  shewn  them  what  ener. 
gies  we  possess,  they  would  not  give  us  even  the 
former  causes  of  complaint,  were  we  to  submit  agun 
Tolontarily  to  their  sceptre,  but  would  conduct  them, 
selves  towards  us  with  equal  justice  and  generosity. 
O  let  us  amend  our  errors  !  Let  us  now,  before  it 
is  too  late,  make  a  merit  of  that  which  other¥rise 
may  but  too  soon  be  a  necessity.  For  Spain  still 
holds  Palermo,  and  different  parts  of  the  island  are 
yet  in  her  power.  The  vicinity  of  Naples,  the  al« 
liance  with  the  Dutch,  the  Emperor's  friendship,  all 
contribute  to  strengthen  her  cause.  While  Ruyter 
lived,  Yivonne  was  obliged  to  fly ;  but  since  the 
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death  of  the  hero  he  giTes  fall  scope  to  hb  Tanity. 
Holland  h;i8  more  Rnjters,  who  will  soop  mak^  their 
appearaace ;  and  the  conquered  Sicilians  will  thep  be 
forsaken  by  these  dastardly  French.  Come,  jpiii 
me,  my  friends,  het  Spmn  for  ever!  be  your  cry, 
and  assist  me  to  take  yengeance !  Assist  me  to  re. 
new  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  Sicilian  Tespen." 

The  Sicilians  hare  CTer  been  characterized  as  a.peo- 
pie  fond  of  change,  impatient  of  rule,  and  susceptible 
of  any  impression.     Hence  the  crowd  which  a  few 
minutes  before  extolled  Vivonne  to  the  skies,  and 
praised  his  nation  as  the  most  generous  under  the 
sun,  were  now  converted  by  the  eloquence  of  a  wo. 
man  and  the  spectacle  of  her  sorrows  into  the  ene. 
mies  of  France.     Spain  for  erer,  and  .death  to  Vi. 
Tonne!  was  the  uniyersal  cry.    Regardless  of  the 
garrison  of  Messina,  unmindful  of  the  victory  so 
dearly  purchased,  they  all  prepared  for  insurrection, 
and  a  multitude,  which  soon  increased  to  many  thon^ 
sands,  proceeded  toward  the  vice-regal  palape. .  They 
provided  themselves  with  arms  of  every  descnption ; 
some  even  carrying  fire-brands  in  their  hands  ;  and 
the  leader  of  this  insensate  and  infuriated  mob  was  a 
woman. 

Vivonne  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  this  .unaccountable 
insurrection.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  body-guard.  .  The  gates 
of  th«f  palace-yard  were  opened,  and  Vivonqe  witly 
his  men  went  to  meet  the  maddened  populace.     The 
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first  object  that  presented  itself  to  his  Tiew  was  9- 
-woman  stabbing  a  French  officer  with  a  dagger.  The 
marshal  ran  towards  her ;  she  aimed  a  blow  at  him, 
but  he  arrested  her  arm.  A  long  conflict  ensued  be- 
tween  female  rage  and  masculine  strength.  At  length 
he  wrested  from  her  hand  the  weapon  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  his  companions,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  looked  her  in  the  face.  He  recognized  Cuenna, 
whose  eyes  seemed  to  dart  upon  him  flames  of  fire. 
What  astonishment  on  his  part,  and  what  augmented 
fury  on  her's!  She  endeayoured  to  disengage  her 
arm,  but  in  Tain;  she  attempted  to  speak,  but  her 
full  heart  denied  her  utterance.  Her  eyes  alone 
continued  to  speak  with  silent  but  impressire  elo. 
quence.  Vironne  sought  to  pacify  her,  but  his  efforts 
were  nnayailing.  The  tone  of  his  voice,  once  so 
fascinating  to  her,  now  served  only  to  redouble  her 
anguish.  He  at  length  asked,  ^^  And  what  is  your 
intention,  Signora  ?" — **  Release  this  arm,"  replied 
she,  ^^  and  you  shall  see." 

He  released  her  arm,  and  gave  her  a  look  full  of 
that  tenderness  to  which  she  was  once  so  accustomed, 
and  with  which  he  had  seduced  her  in  her  happy 
days.  Cuenna  felt  the  full  force  of  this  look.  Love, 
which  she  had  endeavoured  to  banish  from  her  heart, 
resumed  its  empire. — '*  Ha!  traitor,"  exclaimed  she, 
^*  do  you  really  yet  know  the  power  you  possess 
over  me?  Or  do  you  think  yourself  secure  because 
you  have  wrested  one  dagger  from  me  ?  Cuenna  is 
better  provided  than  you  may  suppose.     That  blunt 
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wcmpon  was  intended  only  for  yonr  companions; 
that  which  is  destined  for  jon  I  carry  nearer  to  my 
heart.  Already  could  I  have  ayenged  myself  with 
it:  but  I  see  your  remorse,  and  to  that  I  consign 
you.     It  IS  now  my  turn  to  die." 

With  another  dagger,  which  she  had  kept  con. 
cealod,  she  instantly  pierced  herself  to  the  heart. 
Before  Vivonne  or  any  of  the  astonished  bystanders 
could  seize  her  hand,  she  was  extended  on  the  ground. 
The  marshal  throw  himself  upon  the  corpse,  regard- 
loss  of  the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses,  and  of  the 
mouacing  attitude  of  the  populace,  who  were  disposed 
to  tear  him  in  pieces.  His  grief,  however,  disarmed 
their  rage :  they  beheld  his  tear«,  they  heard  his  la. 
mentations,  and  they  sympathized  in  his  distress. 
They  all  returned  to  their  duty;  but  in  Cuenna  life 
was  extinguished  for  eyer. 

llor  wish  was  accomplished.  Remorse  was  the 
portion  of  Vivonne  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
lifo.  Tho  amiable  man  was  never  afterwards  a  se- 
il'U'iT.  War  and  (he  sciences  were  his  sole  occupa. 
fioiL*.  Tho  nio'^t  celebrated  poets  of  France  em- 
ployod  (heir  (alems  in  his  praise:  Boileau  himself 
paid  him,  on  so^  oral  occasions,  the  tribute  of  ap. 
piaiiso;  but  nothing  could  over  restore  (ho  poaceof 
Kiiud  whieli  ho  had  lost. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  PRESENCE    OF    MIND 
OF  A  RUSSIAN  OFFICER. 

Count  Tottleb^n,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
CrermaDy  for  his  namerons  adventures,  and  the 
strange  yicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  was  once,  while  a 
general  in  the  Russian  service,  on  a  journey  from 
Warsaw  to  Petersburgh.  Travelling  in  a  light,  open 
chaise,  accompanied  by  a  single  servant,  he  was  one 
day  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  in  the  province  of 
Livonia,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  town  where 
he  had  intended  to  pass  the  night.  The  season  was 
cold,  the  evening  advanced,  and  he  was  himself  wet  to 
the  skin ;  the  rsun  contributed  to  render  it  still  darker. 
A  decent  public  house,  that  stood  detached  by  the 
rbad  side,  very  opportunely  presented  itself  to  our 
traveller.  He  alighted  and  entered,  resolving  to  set 
out  so  much  earlier  the  next  morning. 

The  people  of  the  house  seemed  very  attentive  and 
obliging.  He  was  shewn  into  a  room  up  stairs  that 
was  clean  and  neat,  was  promised  a  good  supper ;  in 
short,  Tottleben  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  accommodations.  Accustomed  from  his  youth  to 
a  wandering  life,  he  used  when  in  houses  of  public 
entertainment  to  pass  very  little  time  in  his  own 
apartment,  but  to  associate  with  the  other  guests  in 
the  public  room.  There  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  every  one,  whether  »  foreigner  or  a  native,  was 
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airable,  and  eren  humorous;  koew  how  togiTeand 
(akeajoke;  told  stories,  andlistencd  to  those  of  others; 
and  to  thissociable  disposition  he  joined  prepossessing 
manners,  and  a  figure  distinguished  for  manljr  beauty, 
lie  seldom  met  with  a  man  who  was  not  pleased  with 
his  company ;  and  still  more  rarely  with  a  female  who 
was  not,  at  least  secretly,  interested  in  hii  favour. 
If  ^hc  betrayed  her  sentiments  for  him,  he  was  ready 
to  take  the  slightest  hint,  and  to  aTail  himself  of  OTery 
advantage. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  adhered  to  his  nsoal 
custom,  and  passed  an  hour  or  more  below  in  the 
tap.room.    He  conyersed  with  the  host,  who  had  for. 
mcrly  been  in  the  military  service,  and  still  more 
with  the  hostess,  a  young,  extremely  pretty  woman, 
but  now  pregnant,  and  near  her  time.     He  pifered  to 
stand  godfather  to  her  first.bom  ;  jocosely  enquired 
how  her  husband  behaved ;  asked  how  she  liked  the 
married  state,  and  predicted  that  she  should  have  a 
son,  or  perhaps  twoata  birth.  In  a  word,  he  indulged 
in    that  kind    of    chit-chat  which    young  females 
of  that  condition,  and  under  such  circumstances,  are 
fond  of  hearing,  though  they  may  pretend  that,  from 
modesty?  they  cannot  raise  their  eyes  from  the  floor. 
During  this  conversation  a  young  servant-maid 
was  frequently  backward  and  forward  in  the  same 
room.     The  Count  might  possibly  not  have  observed 
hor,  but  she  had  taken  so  much  the  more  notice  of 
him.    His  handsome  figure,  the  vivacity  of  his  conver. 
-at ion,  and  even  the  foreign  uniform  which  he  More, 
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delighted  her.  She  could  have  listened  to  him  for  a 
day  together,  but  would  have  been  still  better  pleased 
to  converse  with  him  herself.  She  was  besides  ac- 
quainted with  a  subject  that  yery  nearly  concerned 
him;  of  which  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  soon 
be  informed,  otherwise  it  would  be  too  late.  Ills 
ignorance,  his  security  afflicted  her ;  at  the  same  time 
her  interference  was  likely  to  cost  her  dear.  Never. 
theless,  as  often  as  she  looked  at  him,  she  thouglit 
within  herself — ^'  No ;  he  is  too  amiable  !'*  At  length 
she  could  refrain  no  longer^  and  as  she  passed  him, 
the  pulled  him  by  the  coat. 

Tottleben  perceived  it.  He  looked  at  the  girl, 
and  observed  her  wink  to  him,  but  for  what  reason 
he  knew  not.  From  the  usual  vanity  of  his  sex,  he 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  ascribed  her  con- 
duct  to  one,  which  seemed  as  though  it  might  have 
admitted  a  little  farther  delay.  However,  the  girl 
was  young,  and,  in  hiB opinion,  not  a  bad  figure :  there 
conld  be  no  harm  in  looking  at  her,  and  hearing  what 
she  had  to  say.  Accordingly  when  she  had  gone  away 
again,  he  withdrew,  under  the  pretext  of  taking  a 
little  fresh  air.  She  was  already  waiting  for  him  at 
the  door  of  the  kitchen ;  she  beckoned  him  to  go  into 
the  yard,  followed  him  in  haste  and  agitation,  and 
thus  addressed  him  z — 

*^  For  God's  sake.  Sir,  take  care  of  yourself! 
You  are  not  among  such  honest  people  as  you  ima- 
gine. They  know  that  you  have  money  with  you. 
They  intend  to-night  to  rob  you  not  only  of  that 
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bat  also  of  your  life,  and  for  this  purpose  they  hare 
already  sent  for  assistance.  Be  upon  your  guard; 
bat^  for  God*s  sake,  do  not  betray  me  !  If  they  per* 
ceire  that  I  hare  giren  yoa  warning  it  will  cost  me  my 
life,  that  I  am  sure  of;  but  3ret  I  could  not  fcr  my 
if  out  suffer  such  a  braye  officer  and  so  fine  a  gentle, 
man  to  be  cut  off*  in  his  sins/' 

This  address,  as  may  easily  be  conceiTed,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  Tottleben.  A  man  of  ordinary 
understanding  would  immediately  have  sought  the 
means  of  escape  by  flight.  He,  though  he  had  but  a 
moment  for  reflection,  was  instantly  conyinced  that 
CTery  attempt  to  fly  in  the  night,  and  in  a  country  to 
which  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  would  be  attended 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  danger  than  he  would  incur 
by  quietly  remaining  where  he  was.  A  presence  of 
mind,  almost  incredible,  inspired  him  on  the  spot  with 
a  rery  different  idea.  The  maid  was  about  to  retire, 
when  he  quickly  drew  her  bacl^  by  the  arm.  ^  One 
word  more,  my  girl,*'  said  he.  ^^  Does  your  master 
liye  on  good  terms  with  his  wSTe  ?"  ^^  Yes,  on  the 
best,"  was  the  reply.  ^^  Does  he  really  and  truly 
love  her  ?"-i-^'  Almost  as  much  as  his  own  life." — 
'^  Very  well  I  yery  well !  Now  you  may  go.  If  I 
escape,  your  fortune  shall  be  made.  If  I  die  your 
warning  shall  die  with  me.  I  will  neyer  betray  you. 
But  mention  not  a  single  word  eyen  to  my  seryant." 

The  girl  flew  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  Count  re. 
turned  to  the  public  room.  Not  a  look  betrayed  him; 
his  tone  and  temper  were  just  the  same  as  before^  or 
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at  least  so  they  appeared.  He  even  ordered  supper 
to  be  laid  below,  and  would  not  sit  down  to  it  except 
on  condition  that  his  kind  host  and  hostess  should  par- 
take of  it  with  him.  He  concealed  his  suspicious  be- 
neath the  disgnise  of  aiTability. 

After  supper  he  ordered  a  servant  to  bring  a  box 
that  was  still  in  his  carriage.  '^  There  is  not  much 
in  it,"  said  he  to  the  host.  "  It  contains,  perhaps  two 
hundred  rubles,  that  are  to  carry  me  to  Pctersburgh. 
I  should  wish  good  care  to  be  taken  of  them,  and 
where  can  they  be  safer  than  in  your  hands  ?  In  eight 
weeks,  when  I  return,  I  hope  it  will  be  heavier  with 
gold  than  it  is  now  with  silver.  Then  I  shall  certainly 
call  here  again,  and  if,  as  I  hope  my  little  godson  has 
found  his  way  into  the  world,  I  will  bring  a  present 
of  at  least  fifty  rubles  for  him."  This  declaration 
called  forth  a  thousand  thanks,  and  the  landlord  pro. 
mised  to  keep  the  box  all  night  under  his  pillow. 
.  He  immediately  prepared  to  retire  to  bed,  and  the 
landlord  to  light  him  to  his  chamber.  ^^  Do  you 
know.  Madam,"  said Tottleben,  laughing,  to  bis  wife, 
^^  that  this  lighting  is  a  job  which  I  had  much  rather 
you  should  perform  ?  But  joking  aside,  I  am  so  su. 
perstitious  as  to  fancy  that  I  always  sleep  as  well 
again  when  a  handsome  woman  she^s  me  my  bed  as 
when  a  man  attends  me" — At  this  proposal  the  wo- 
man  looked  rather  strange,  and  shewed  no  great  incli. 
nation  to  perform  the  office.  The  Count  still  conti- 
nuing in  his  jocular  strain,  put  the  candle  into  her 
hand,  and  took  hold  of  her  arm,  observing,  that  she 
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es^t  not  to  refuse  iIm  future  godfather  of  her 
child  tack  a  trifiiog  gratification  ;  that  motioa  after 
« upper,  especial  I J  in  her  situatioD,  was  wholesome 
for  ker  ;  and  that  she  m^ht  take  the  coBJogal  protec. 
tor  of  her  honoar  along  with  her.  Bj  these  and 
other  representations  of  a  similar  kind  he  at  length 
preTailed  apon  her  to  accompanj  him,  followed  bj 
ker  huband. 

Ther  now  entered  the  chamber.  Here  Tottleben 
himself,  as  soon  as  he  alighted  from  his  carriage,  had 
hnng  apon  a  nail  a  doable-barrelled  carbine,  full, 
charged  with  ball,  and  which  he  always  carried  with 
him  when  he  travelled.  He  took  good  care  not  to 
cast  a  single  look  at  it  before  the  proper  time.  But 
while  the  woman  was  setting  the  candle  on  a  table  b jr 
the  window,  when  she  was  just  grnng  to  wish  him  good 
night,  he  quirk  I J  took  down  the  weapon,  and  stepped 
still  more  hastilr  between  the  landlord  and  his  wife. 
In  a  Tcice  which  aoddenir  passed  from  jest  and  Uo:;h. 
ter  CO  the  sternest  tone  of  command,  he  cried,  '^  No, 
uiv  ^ood  woxan,  we  are  not  going  to  part  from  each 
other  50  abruptlr.  On  this  chair,  at  this  table,  jou 
mast  sit  down,  and  pais  the  night  in  my  company. 
Your  chaititv,  I  swear  to  you.  shall  run  no  risk  in 
that  time  from  me.  Bat  on  the  slightest  noi^e  at  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  on  the  least  opposition  on  your 
part,  or  any  other,  on  the  least  attack  upon  myself, 
the  three  balls  with  which  each  of  these  barrels  is 
char:^*:-d  shall  dispatch  you  and  your  infant  at  once. 
This  I  swear  by  my  hope  of  saWation !" 
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The  landlord  and  his  wife  would  sooner  haye  ex- 
pected the  dissolution  of  nature  than  such  an  address. 
Both  were  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  both  did  all 
thej  could.  The  woman  piteously  entreated  Tottleben 
to  permit  her  to  go,  threatened  to  swoon,  to  fall  in 
'  labour  on  the  spot,  nay  even  to  die ;  but  in  Tain.  The 
husband  was  first  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  all  this 
meant ;  he  then  had  recourse  to  entreaties  and  protes- 
tations, assuring  the  Count  that  he  was  safe  in  his 
house  as  though  he  were  in  Abraham's  bosom.  At 
length,  finding  that  nothing  ayailed,  he  threatened  to 
repel  force  with  force,  and  to  call  his  people  to  his 
assistance.  Tottleben's  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  him.  ^^  I  hare  no  doubt,  Sir,"  said  he, 
^^  that  you  haye  plenty  of  people  and  assistance  at 
hand ;  but  they  are  not  so  near  as  to  rescue  your 
wife  from  death.  If  but  a  dog  approaches,  if  but  a 
hand  is  raised  against  me,  I  will  blow  her  brains 
out.  Berides  the  two  barrels  of  my  carbine,  I  haye 
here  a  pair  of  pocket  pistols  capable  of  doing  excel, 
lent  sendee.  I  may  be  oyerpowered,  I  confess ;  but 
at  least  three  or  four  men  shall  accompany  me,  and 
that  charming  woman  shall  go  first  to  shew  us  the 
way.  This  is  my  mode  in  many  public  houses.  If 
you  do  not  like  it,  take  care  and  let  my  horses  be  fed 
and  put  to  my  carriage  yery  early  to  morrow  mom. 
ing.  Now  begone  without  delay.  This  chamber  is 
to-night  my  apartment." 

Villains  commonly  lose  their,  courage  when  they 
haye  true  resolution  to  deal  with:  such  was  the  case 
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.E  :rif  ::r£Sk-'s:  isftuirc.  Tke  woman  sat  down  and 
ihi  mkz.  yiihdrcv.  In  this  extraordinary  situation 
uit  rerr^rjnf  rctw^ie  pass^  ihe  night.  Tottleben 
ftcir^  a:  :bc  labje.  ini'i  oppo>ite  to  the  hostess,  spent 
ibf  ii^-^urf  in  iv^lnc  and  vridng  as  well  as  he  could. 
A I  litr  saar  liryc  he  kept  his  carbine  on  his  arm, 
jwair  to  inf.  ai  xhe  least  noise  that  was  made  in  the 
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h^-^n?^.  The  pi>or  woman  immediately  trembled  like 
a  rriiu&a:  a;  the  har.  inimting  him  not  to  be  too 
kasry.  and  aj^f«ria$  htm  that  nothing  would  happen 
CO  hi=i.  In  farT«  dorin*:  the  whole  night  not  a  foo.t 
was  heard  approaching  the  chamber  of  the  Count. 

At  the  br«aV  of  day  came  Tottleben*!  serTant: 
b«foT«  he  w»  half  wav  up  stairs  he  called  out  to  Jet 
ki$  master  know  who  it  was.  He  brought  the  box 
commined  the  preceding  erening  to  the  cnstodj  of  -the 
landlord^  the  Count's  breakfast,  and  a  bill  wjth  -rery 
moderate  chai^^.  The  Count  presented  his-  fair  com. 
panioR  the  fir>t  cup  of  coffee,  and  after  she  haijL  drunk 
it«  he  took  the  rest  quite  at  his  ease.  When  he  was 
informed  that  erery  thing  was  ready  for  hiideparture^ 
he  thanked  the  hostess  for  her  good  company,  and 
begged  her  to  favour  him  with  it  to  his  carriage. 
He  then  conducted  her  down  stairs  as  politely  as 
though  she  were  the  first  lady  of  the  court.  At  the 
house.door  he  stopped  and  enquired  for  the  seryant- 
maid,  whom  he  had  seen  the  day  before,  and  whom  he 
accurately  described.  She  adyanced  trembling  from 
a  corner.  All  the  suspicions  of  the  landlord  had 
already  fallen  upon  her;  already  had  he  (as  she  af- 
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terwards  related)  promised,  with  the  most  tremendous 
imprecations,  to  give  her  a  suitable  reward,  as  soon 
as  the  stranger  was  gone.  When  Tottloben  saw  her 
by  day.1ight,aQd  looked  at  her  more  narrowly,  he 
observed  that  she  was  a  delicate,  elegant  girl.  He 
threw  her  a  full  purse.  "  Take  that,"  said  he,  "  and 
if  you  are  determined  to  stay  here,  buy  a  husband 
with  it.  But  if  you  are  afraid  to  remain  with  your 
master,  come  along  with  me;  I  will  answer  for 
your  success,  and  I  swear  to  provide  for  you  as 
long  as  you  live."  The  girl  sprang  into  the  car. 
riagc,  leaving  behind  every  thing  she  possessed,  which 
probably,  indeed,  was  of  no  great  value.  The  Count 
took  leave  of  his  fair  hostess,  begging  her  not  to 
forget  that  he  was  to  be  godfather.  He  requested  a 
kiss  at  parting,  and  then  coi^inued  his  journey.  - 

He  vras  afterwards  informed  by  his  servant,  who 
had  slept  in  the  public  room,  that  about  midnight, 
three  robust  fellows  softly  entered  the  house,  went 
into  another  room,  and  after  a  long  conversation 
with  the  landlord,  sneaked  away  again.  The  girl, 
who  had  been  almost  a  year  in  the  house,  related,  that 
during  this  time  two  strangers  who  had  put  up  there 
had  disappeared  she  knew  not  how. 

At  the  next  town  the  Count  acquainted  the  magis. 
trates  with  the  whole  affair.  Soldiers  were  im. 
mediately  dispatched,  but  they  could  not,  or  would 
not,  find  either  the  host  or  hostess.  At  the  same  place 
Tottleben  provided  his  female  deliverer  with  more 
decent  apparel;  she  continued  his  companion,  and 
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•c-a:;>  -ometMaj:  more,   to  Petersburg)!,  in   which 

-.    -•:  "iTtxl  «ith  him  seTeral    years.     At  length, 

w    .  -  ::.'  -i^'von  year*'   war  called  him  iato  the  field, 

'**<:-  r'lrrioi  her.  and  settled  upon  her  a  considerable 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  RECLUSE. 

•*  I  CAN-  but  try,"  said  the  landlady.  *^  I  will  go 
to  her,  and  if  she  chuses  to  take  it  amiss  she  may.  In 
that  case  I  shall  haTo  no  occasion  to  thank  her,  if  she 
shouUl  ever  be  Tisible.  But  I  am  sure  she  will  not  be 
displeased.  Hare  you  not  heard  how  charitable  she 
has  been  to  the  poor  since  she  came  to  live  here?  Go 
to  her  I  will."  '« 

The  landlord  listened  to  this  address  of  his  wife  with 
an  air  expressive  of  every  thing  but  satisfaction. 
^^  My  dear,"  replied  he,  ^^  people  of  quality  ought 
not  to  be  incommoded ;"  and  held  his  wife  by  the 
arm  when  she  was  preparing  to  set  off. 

^^  People  of  quality !"  exclaimed  the  hostess ;  ^^  is 
not  the  lady  here  a  woman  of  quality  as  well  as  the 
lady  of  the  castle?  and  can  she  be  as  comfortable 
with  us  as  with  her  equal  ?     I  am  determined  to  go." 

''  Stop !"  cried  her  husband  in  a  surly  tone. 
'^  Hearken  to  reason,  woman;  shall  we  then  turn 
away  an  opportunity  of  gain  which  so  seldom  finds 
its  way  to  our  door  ?  If  the  lady  will  not  enjoy  with 
us  all  the  conveniences  she  could  wish,  we  shall  be  put 
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to  little  inconTenience  in  haying  her  here.  Stay  at 
home  and  get  the  great  bed  ready.  I  will  ride  to  town 
and  fetch  a  doctor ;  then  the  horse  too  will  earn  his 
oats  to^ay  ;  for  the  lady  will  not  wish  me  to  tire 
the  creatarc  for  nothing.*' 

■^^  The  lady  wants  none  of  your  serrices;  your 
horse  thinks  more  sensibly  than  you ;  he  says  nothing 
when  yon  feed  him  with  grass  and  talk  of  the  oats  he 
has  eaten.  Do  a  good  turn  for  others,  and  you 
unll  find  them  ready  to  do  the  same  for  you.  So 
I  think  at  least." 

With  these  words  the  hostess  turned  hastily  about, 
leaTing  her  husband  standing  and  scratching  behind 
his  ear  with  his  left  hand,  while  he  shook  the  right 
with  the  fore  finger  extended  in  the  air.  The  execra- 
tions which  in  reality  formed  the  text  to  these  panto, 
mimic  notes,  he  muttered  like  incantations  beflnd  flffk 
back  of  his  wife,  of  whom,  though  ten  times  as  good 
as  himself,  he  was  not  a  little  afraid. 

The  subject  of  the  dialogue  which  is  here  recorded 
with  historical  fidelity,  does  not  prove  that  it  was  (ff 
carried  on  in  the  French  language ;  this,  however,  was 
actuallj  the  case.  It  could  not  indeed  have  well 
been  otherwise;  for  the  scene  of  the  altercation  was  an 
inn  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the  high  road  between 
Geneva  and  Lyons ;  a  wretched  hut,  frequented  only 
by  poor  carriers,  and  still  poorer  pedestrians,  and 
which  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  afford  accom- 
modations for  a  sick  lady,  who  was  travelling  with  a 
maid  and  servants,  till   the  re-cstablishment  of  her 
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health.  Neither  wonld  the  ladj,  whose  unexpected 
arrival  had  created  disharmony  between  the  host  and 
hostess,  ever  have  thought  of  putting  up  at  such  a 
place,  had  she  not  been  suddenly  taken  so  ill  that  she 
was  unable  to  proceed,  according  to  her  intention,  to 
the  next  town.  The  question  now  was,  what  was  to 
be  done,  if,  as  appearances  indicated,  she  should  grow 
still  worse. 

About  half  a  league  from  this  miserable  inn  reigned 
abundance,  but  in  a  yery  unusual  form.  An  ancient 
castle,  which  the  former  proprietor  had  a  few  years 
before  sold  to  an  unknown  lady,  had  been  transform, 
cd  by  her,  with  no  inconsiderable  expence,  into  a 
gloomy  hermitage.  A  high- wall  surrounded  the  castle 
and  garden,  like  a  convent ;  the  wall  of  a  convent, 
however,  has  gates  for  its  entrance,  but  to  this  her- 
mitage there  was  no  other  avenue  than  a  small  door, 
which  was  bolted  and  locked  within,  and  was  not 
opened  for  any  stranger  till  he  or  she  had  undergone 
a  long  examination.  The  inquisitor  was  an  aged 
porter,  who  kept  watch  in  si  turret  upon  the  wall  over 
the  door.  From  him  the  mtessage  passed  to  a  second 
person,  stationed  at  the  door  within,  and  from  the 
latter  to  a  third,  who  carried  it  to  the  castie,  where  it 
was  received  by  an  old  woman  through  a  window ; 
and  from  her  it  was  conveyed  to  the  mistress  of  the 
hermitage  by  her  confidante.  Arrangements  of  such 
an  extraordinary  kind,  when  they  became  known,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  vigilant  fnarechaussie. 
The  lady  submitted  without  hesitation  to  a  viaitation 
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of  her  dwelling  by  the  officers  of  poHce,  and  as  her 
smbsequent  conduct  was  not  calculated  to  excite  sus. 
picion,  she  received  no  farther  molestation  in  her  soli. 
tode.  '  She  was  supposed  to  be  a  religious  enthusiast; 
an  -  opiilion  which  various  circumstances  seemed  to 
confirm.  All  that  could  be  learned  respecting  the 
<lcciipatioBS  of-  the  recluse  was,  that  she  relieved  all 
the  poor  and  distressed  in  the  whole  country.  All 
the  letters  which  were  sent  to  her,  and  which  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  open  at  the  nearest  post-office, 
related  only  to  subjects  which  the  church  denominates 
good  works.  The  lady's  answers,  none  of  which 
she  wrote  herself,  were  of  the  same  nature.  All  the 
servants  at  the  castle  were  kept  actively  employed  in 
forwarding  this  correspondence  and  in  private  mis- 
sions ;  none  of  tbem,  of  either  sex,  could  boast  of 
having  ever  seen  their  mistress.  She  had  no  objection 
to  converse  even  with  strangers  who  could  prefer  a 
sufficient  claim  to  this  distinction,  but  never  without 
ft  thick  bliu;k  veil  which  reached  to  her  feet,  and 
entirely  concealed  her  whole  person. 

To  this  lady  the  officious  hostess  posted  away,  to 
enquire  whether  she  would  accommodate  the  sick  stran- 
ger. Anfother  motive  besides  humanity — for  why 
should  she  deny  her  sex — likewise  influenced  her  con- 
duct ;  she  hoped  on  this  unexpected  occasion  to  ob- 
tain a  sight  of  the'hermitage,  and  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  speak  to  the  recluse,  of  whom  she  had  heard  so 
much. 

While  the  patient  in  the  littie  chamber  of  the  inn 


^r^-fiii^  -vJKr  fa  KC-.MSI  «f  ker  accommodatiois 
i«a  1^1  autt^  ami  ae  lu^c.  wkose  ittendance  she 
^  .««.  :j«^«  «c»l  rtMft  ^>* !>■*>>■  iBtodie  stable,  and 
s«.>  riMi  te-  SM^K's  BUigrr,  the  landladj 
&  -lurcu.   «^«n  dke  oU  porter  began  his 

w  weU  told  that  the 

cW  Message,  and  in  a 

na^ftjuc*  ^vwftviM.  w  «H««r  ihftt  ske  might  be  ad- 


U  «  .^cr*v  tcH.  %;»>  ^ ^^^  "^cde  woman  when  the 
w.*^  ^k«Hc^  Ik  ttk  i^^:&.  «ai:^  Volt  lew  bock!  and 
%BA.it  sk  .«kKrt«u  Jtf ««  ?«4w:j  sfe  walked,  that  she 
aw^iK  fekvc  .dK  xMcv  4flK  31  a^  food  noliGe  of  eTery 

i&«  4a  ai»sttiit^j(  Jiec:ttc«  iWir  w«  ^ery  Httle  to 
"Vt  ««>Qenu«&  imiy  w;is  am  cnthnaast,  if 
■ai»  3it  JMM  31  iKBiMe  che  defi^t  whichis 
r  iMiU(|9aKe  «i(  woims^  wkkk  cherish  the 
<«uoKift«i^  ieacvttc  zu  «i«r  murs^  b«c  wiAont  making 
48^  >caifr  ncooTvir  %ii«r.  Tbe  ladj  was  likewise  an 
<!Co;iiuic  cMniciKr,.  tur  aihe  fifcv«  kenelf  ao  die  least 
j*j(K«ni  iOMuc  waac  ^  wtieU*  from  wkick  she  had 
^«x:iiuc«i  !ii:Rscif«  wtmiii  ^joiT  of  ker  caprices.  She  was 
iiof«  '3o^«(vi:r,  ittihaaoc  in  <ou«i*ease;  she  concealed 
frum  diti  iiv«  ar  dtrnwicT  what  vanity  wonld  haTe 
mddt:  4  pnutc  vif  e\htbirin< ;  :fhe  wiihsA  not  to  ezdte 
lu  Kresc  by  her  oimiuct^  and  sdli  hns  by  her  sensibility. 
Uer  jftniea  wa»  the  place  where  she  had  erected  a 
mouomenc  to  her  meUnchiiIy«  and  that  was  inaccessible 
to  HL     The  inquisitiTe  hostess  cooU  Aerofore  dis. 
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GOTer  nothiDg  as  far  as  she  could  see  within  the  wall, 
but  a  beautifal  green.plat  and  ao  ancient  building  of 
grey  stone.  At  the  door  of  the  house  she  was  receiv. 
ed  by  the  aged  female,  by  whom  she  was  announced  5 
and  conducted  into  an  apartment  whose  walls,  hung 
with  grey  tapestry,  exhibited  nothing  remarkable  but 
an  empty  frame,  apparently  placed  there  instead  of  a 
picture,  and  which  at  least  afforded  a  subject  of  reflec- 
tion for  curious  spectators  who  beheld  nothing  which 
they  had  expected  to  see. 

^^  That  must  be  she,"  thought  the  good  hostess  in 
the  joy  of  her  heart,  when  she  heard  somebody  com- 
ing, and  immediately  turned  her  eyes  from  the  empty 
picture  frame  to  the  door  by  which  the  old  woman  had 
gone.  She  beheld  a  female,  not  the  lady  of  the  castle, 
but  her  confidante,  a  modestly  drest  brunette  of 
about  eighteen ;  not  handsome,  but  a  fine  figure,  with 
a  grave  look,  and  liyely  sparkling  eyes.  To  her  the 
hostess  was  obliged  once  more  to  repeat  the  object  of 
lier  errand,  which  was  once  more  communicated  to 
the  mistress  of  the  castle.  At  length  the  latter,  a  tall 
majestic  figure,  concealed  by  her  black  yeil,  made  her 
appearance. 

The  result  of  the  interriew  was,  that  the  recluse 
offered  her  best  serrices  to  the  sick  stranger,  with  the 
assurance  that  she  would  see  whether  it  was  possible  to 
prepare  accommodations  for  her  in  the  castle;  and  if 
she  found  it  impracticable,  she  would  do  all  that  lay  in 
her  power    to  remedy   the  inconreniences    of  her 

litMtiOD. 
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The  good  hostess  was  bj  no  means  satisfied  with 
SQcb  an  indefinite  answer,  and  still  less  with  what  she 
bad  seen.  Scarcelj  had  she  returned  to  the  patient, 
and  begun  to  reflect  on  the  means  of  dispensing  with 
the  assistance  of  the  recluse,  when  the  confidante  ap. 
peared  in  a  coach,  which  was  always  kept  in  readiness 
for  the  mistress  of  the  castle  at  a  neighbouring  farm, 
house.  The  patient  was  pleased  with  this  yisit,  which 
seemed  a  favourable  presage.  The  result,  however, 
did  not  appear  so  propitious  for  her  as  she  had  expect, 
ed.  No  sooner  bad  the  envoj  cast  her  eyea  upon  the 
stranger,  than  she  was  thrown  into  an  embarrassment 
which  she  communicated  to  the  latter,  and  which  in. 
creased  with  every  minute.  The  antiquary  engaged 
in  decyphering  an  inscription,  from  which  he  promises 
himself  a  discovery  of  the  utmost  importance,  cannot 
contemplate  the  illegible  characters  with  more  fixed 
attention  than  the  confidante  of  the  mistress  of  the 
castle  gazed  upon  the  features  of  the  sick  stranger. 
Being  informed  that  she  was  a  German,  she  did  not 
wait  tQ  enquire  her  name,  bat  harried  away  to  the 
coach  as  though  she  had  been  pursued  by  an  enemy, 
or  had  to  carry  the  first  intelligence  of  the  conclnsion 
of  a  treaty  of  peace.    • 

^'  It  is  she!  it  can  be  no  other!*'  exclaimed  she  on 
entering  the  apartment  of  the  mistress  of  the  castle. 

The  lady,  rising  from  her  sofa,  slowly  asked:— ^ 
"  No  other  than  who  ?" 

^^  Than  the  sister  of  the  man  whose  picture •  you 
once  shewed  me;*'  replied  the  confidante  hastily. 
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The  lady  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  glow  of  life 
tinged  her  cheek.  "  God  be  thanked,"  said  she, 
yrhUe  a  tear  started  from  her  eye.  ' ^  God  be  thanked 
that  it  is  no  other !  The  man  -whose  picture  you  saw 
has  no  sister." 

The  confidante  looked  at  her,  as  earnestly  as  one 
who  can  scarcely  belieye  his  senies.  ^^  Do  you 
know  for  certain  that  he  has  no  sister?" 

^^  Strange  girl !"  said  the  lady.  With  a  clouded  smile, 
'^  you  would  not  pretend  to  teach  me  the  history  of 
the  'only  person  whom  J  know  as  perfectly  as  myself. 
Is  the  stranger  a  German  ?" 

^^So  shesays,*"  answered  the  confidante;  ^^ besides 
she  speaks  French  with  a  foreign  :accent." 

^^  Did  you  not  enquire  her  name?" 

«No.''       •      ' 

The  lady  was  absorbed; ia  thought.  '^  A  German, 
and  like  him  whose  picture  you  have  seen !  My  dear 
Leonora,  you  might-  inftagine  so  because  y.ou  have  seen 
the  picture- only'  onoe,  or  because  you  have  seen  no-, 
thing  but  the  picture^  At  the  same  time  it  is  extraordi. 
nary  that,  with  this  resemblance,  she  should  be  a 
Gennan.  And-  if  your  eyes  or  your  memory  haye  not 
deceiTed  you-^-^ — " 

^'  My  eyes!"  exclaimed:  the  confidante.  '^  Neyer 
wa^.I  $o  oonvineed-iof  any  thiqg  in  all  my  life  as  of 
this  resemblance*  And  as  to.  my  memory!  O  that  I 
were  a  painter,  on  every  wati,  w/ould  I  delineate  the 
dear  im^g&i— the  large  piecing  eyes,  the  single  wrinkle 
on  the  high  forehead^  tbe  melancholy  smile,  the  ezpres. 
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sivc  outline  of  the  whole  face,  and  the  inTisible  clond 
vfhich  envelopes  cverj  feature." 

*'  J^onora!"  cried  the  lady  vlth  euthnsiastic  Tira. 
city,  and  pressed  the  hand  of  her  confidante.  '^  You 
must  be  dreaming,  girl;  can  you  sec  inyisible 
clouds?'* 

'^  Never  mind  the  expression,"  said  Lcon<)ra 
gravely ;  ^'  I  cannot  find  any  other  for  the  sentiment 
excited  in  me  by  the  picture  whenever  I  call  it  to  re- 
collection.  There  is  a  certain  cloud  upon  the  face 
which  renders  every  beauty  doubly  beautifuh  Yob 
must  know  what  I  mean." 

^^  Well,"  rejoined  the  lady,  '^  and  is  this  cloud  to 
be  seen  in  the  face  of  the  sick  stranger?" 

^^  No,  it  is  not;  and  upon  the  whole  the  face  of  the 
stranger  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  picture. 
But  I  was  so  struck  with  certain  features  which  as  I 
thought  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  picture,  with 
something  of  that  kind  which  is  called  a  family-look, 
that  I  could  at  least  swear  this  stranger  and  the  man 
who  sat  for  that  beautiful  portrait,  are  nearly  re. 
lated." 

The  lady  was  again  lost  in  thought — ^^  It  is  not  pos- 
sible," said  she.  ''  I  know  his  whole  family,  though 
not  personally;  he  has  but  a  father  living,  and  has 
neither  brother,  sister,  nor  any  other  relation.  If  he 
dies  without  issue,  the  whole  patrimony  will  devolve  to 
distant  cousins  of  a  difierent  name.  It  is  nevertheless 
possible  that  you  may  be  right.  Chance  sometimes 
impresses  the  stamp   of   intellectual  resemblance  on 
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persons  who  are  not  at  all  related.  If  this  were  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  if  the  lady  resembled  but 
in  one  single  feature  him  whom  nobody  resembles, 
there  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  do  for  her;  for  the 
.sake  of  that  single  feature  I  would  myself  watch  beside 
her  bed,  and  perform  for  her  all  the  offices  of  a  tender 
nurse.  Leonora,  are  you  certain  that  she  looks  like 
him  ?" 

Leonora  began  to  be  impatient.  ^^  As  sure  as  I 
haye  eyes,  she  resembles  the  picture  yon  once  shewed 
me." 

The  lady  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  drew  out 
a  concealed  portrait,  suspended  by  a  gold  chain. 
Holding  it  close  to  Leonora's  eyes — ^'  Is  it  this,'*  she 
asked,  ^^  is  it  this  portrait  that  she  resembles  ?" 

'^  Yes,  this,"  replied  Leonora.  ^*  Then  I  am  once 
more  permitted  to  have  a  sight  of  that  dear  beclouded 
face." 

^'  Look  well  at  it,  as  it  is,  without  the  cloud, 
which  exists  only  in  your  imagination !  If  it  be  like 
the  stranger,  go  immediately,  my  dear  girl,  direct  the 
green  room  to  be  prepared,  order  the  coach  again, 
and  go  without  loss  of  time  and  fetch  the  lady.  But 
tell  her  not  a  word  about  the  picture,  or " 

Leonora  frowned.  Her  mistress  embraced  her. 
^^  I  know  you  will  not  say  any  thing,"  said  she; 
^^  forgiye  me,  and  fetch  the  stranger." 

Thus  the  recluse  resolved  to  perform  a  good  action 
to  which  duty  and  bencTolence  alone  would  not  have 
persuaded  her.     Her  asylum  afforded  no  immediate 
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accommodations  for  the  reception  of  a  straoger,  and 
still  less  of  a  sick  person ;  and  besides,  she  ran  the 
risk  of  losing  hier  partiality  for  her  retreat  in  consc. 
qaence  of  the  Tisits  of  the  physician,  and  the  goiiig 
in  and  out  of  the  serrants  of  sLnbther,  or  of  be:. 
coming  better  knoWn  than  Was  consistent  wit&  the 
plan  of  her  life. 

In  every  history  there  arc  circumstances  ^ich, 
instead  of  being  detailed  in  words,  ought  to  be  indi. 
cated  with  a  single  stroke,  becaiise  tiiey  are  underf  tood 
of  themselves.  In  this  part  of  the  present  history' such 
a  stroke  could  signify  nothing  but  this  r— ^T^ioonora 
hastened  to  execute  her  commission ;  after  one  refusal 
or  more,  which  is  a  tribute  that  custom  im'periousiy 
demands  in  such  cases,  the  stranger  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation;  a  physician  was  fetched  from  the 
nearest  town ;  the  two  ladies  in  a  few  'days  conceived 
such  an  affection  for  each  other  as  though  they  had 
lived  in  mutual  intimacy  from  their  infancy,  though 
the  mistress  of  the  castle  never  paid  her  visits  to  the 
sick-bed  of  her  guest  without  her  black  veil,  as 
already  described. 

Moralists,  people  who  hunt  in  the  human  mind  as 
divines  do  in  the  bible,  to  collect  materials  for  sermons 
which  are  most  unwelcome  to  those  who  have  most 
occasion  for  them,  pretend  that  two  female  hearts 
cannot  possibly  approach  each  other  without  feeling 
the  necessity  of  reciprocal  communication.  This  ne- 
cessity, say  they,  sometimes  operates  with  such  force, 
that  the  stream  of  words  at  length  bursts  like  a  moun. 
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tain  torrent  from  the  most  reserrcd  lips,  and  even 
breaks  down  the  dykes  of  prudence  and  self-interest. 
They  therefore  advise  everj  man,  who  resolves  to 
entrust  a  female  bosom  with  a  secret,  to  prepare  him* 
self  for  some  little  treachery,  whenever  his  confidante 
is  likewise  the  confidante  of  some  female  friend  or 
neighbour,  and  not  to  be  angry  if  that  takes  place  in 
this  way,  which  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  can- 
not fail  to  occur. 

Those  who  maintain  a  principle  may  defend  it. 
Secrets  are  better  kept  by  many  a  woman  than  by 
many  a  man,  were  it  only  in  this  case  that  the  former 
is  too  proud,  too  mistrustful,  too  independent,  or  too 
reserved  to  want  or  to  seek  a  female  friend  or  confi- 
dante. 

The  mistress  of  the  castle  felt,  to  her  own  astonish, 
ment,  a  disposition  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the 
moralists.  Why  then,  being  perfectly  aware  of  what 
she  was  about,  did  she  indulge  a  disposition  so  contrary 
to  all  her  principles  and  resolutions  ?  Will  it  be 
believed  that  the  evident  resemblance  between  the  sick 
lady  and  the  man  whose  picture  was  the  idol  of  this 
sequestered  temple,  was  the  flame  that  dissolved  the 
seal  of  prudence  on  the  lips  of  the  reserved  recluse  ? 
In  two  long  years  her  Leonora,  with  all  her  affection 
and  fidelity,  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  her,  in 
her  most  communicative  moments,  any  more  than  a 
few  fragments  of  her  life,  which  were  far  from  form, 
ing  a  complete  history.  But  the  impression  of  this 
unaccountable   resemblance  was  too  strong'    for  a 
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mournful  cnthasiast;  and  this  impression  was  con. 
yertcd  into  an  anxiety  that  banished  eveiy  recollec- 
tion, by  the  reciprocal  sensibility  of  the  patient,  who 
returned  erery  demonstration  of  attachment,  and  hf 
carefully  abstaining  from  all  inqnisitiye  qnestioni, 
seemed  to  acquire  a  claim  to  a  complete  expla- 
nation. 

To  this  was  added  a  diseoTcry  which  the  recluse 
fancied  she  had  made,  and  immediately  communicated 
to  Leonora. 

''  What,"  said  she  secretly  to  Leonora,  <^  did  our 
sick  friend  tell  you  what  her  name  is,  when  you  at 
first  asked  her  ?" 

^^  Madame  Friedberg,  I  belicTe  she  pronounced  it* 
EMd  she  tell  you  a  different  name  ?" 

^^  No ;  but  she  blushed  when  she  pronounced  it, 
and  appeared  embarrassed  as  though  she  had  done 
something  improper.  May  not  some  secret  be  con. 
ccalcd  beneath  this  name  ?  May  she  not  hare  had 
reasons  for  assuming  it?  Can. her  fortune  bear  any 
resemblance  to  mine,  as  her  face  does  to  that  of  the 
man  for  whose  sake  I  am  reduced  to  my  present  si. 
tualioii  ?  Why  docs  she  not  mention  a  single  word 
concerning  her  relations  ?  At  this  moment  I  know 
no  more  than  that  she  is  unmarried.  And  yet  she 
(ravels alone !" 

Leonora  could  gi?e  no  other  answer  than  that  she 
should  like  to  know.  The  maid  and  ser?ants  of  the 
patient,  did  not  as  they  said,  belong  to  the  lady  her. 
f  rlf,  and  cither  could  not  or  would  not  give  any  farther 
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information  than  that  Madame  Friedberg  wa4i  Madame 
Friedberg^ 

Madame  Friedberg  'vras  recovered  from  her  illness^ 
whkk  was  a  violent  fever  produced  by  a  cold,  so  ra« 
pidly  that  the  recluse  trembled  at  the  prospect  of 
parting;  Never  since  she  had  resided  within  these 
walls  had  her  mind  been  so  agitated.  She  could  no 
more :  suffer  the  stranger  to  depart  till  she  had  ascer* 
tainedrther  reason  of  the  extraordinary  resemblance^ 
than^she  could  think  of  means  to  detain  her  longer, 
or  to  obtain  from  her  any  farther  explanation.  The 
resemblance  seemed  to  disappear  in  proportion  as 
returning  health  sparkled  in  the  eyes  and  glowed  upon 
the  cheeks  of  the  stranger ;  but  she  still  continued  to 
obsoTTe  what  she  had  once  remarked. 

Amid  these  perplexing  sentiments,  conjectures,  and 
wishes,  the  recluse  invited  her  friend,  who  was  as 
ATerse  as  herself  to  speak  of  her  departure,  to  a  walk 
in  the  garden,  which,  since  it  was  first  laid  out  and 
converted  into  an  artificial  wilderness,  had  not  been 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  stranger.  Had  it  been,  in 
the  sequel  so  carefully  shut  up,  the  reader  must  have 
dispensed  vdth  this  description.  A  high  inner  wall 
l^ted  this  mystical  garden  from  the  court-yard  of 
the  castie.  To  the  only  door  by  which  it  coold  be 
entered,  the  way  led  through  a  room,  the  key  of 
which  the  mistress  of  the  castle  always  carried  about 
her.  All  the  windows  which  formerly  looked  that 
way  were  walled  up,  except  two  that  belonged  to  a 
particular  apartment,  which  was  alike  inaccessible  to 
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the  domestics  of  the  lady  and  to  strangers*    The  inner 
side  of  the  garden  wall  was  coTered  with  iyy ;  a  nar* 
row  path  ran  between  the  wall  and  a  fiye-fold  row  of 
fir.trees,  beyond  which  was  a  hedge  of  shrubs.-— 
Through  this  verdant  border  of  the  mysteriona  gar. 
den,  winding  paths  conducted  to  the  places  where  the 
recluse  had  prepared  a  mournful  banquet  for  her  me- 
mory in  a  variety  of  monuments. — ^^  Here,''  said  she 
to  her  curious  companion,  '^  here  I  have  bnried  my 
joys.    Here  also  have  I  placed  mementoes  npon  their 
graves.     It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  imaginary  happiness^ 
but  difficult  to  make  compensation  to  those  whom  we 
deprive   of  it.    For  he  who  has   recourse   to  the 
creatures  of  fancy,  proves  that  real  life  is  unsatiffac. 
tory,  or  that  it  has  no  longer  any  joys  for  him.    That 
I  may  hear  no  reflections  on  the  last  productions  of 
my  fancy,  I  keep  them  concealed  from  all.     For  you, 
my  friend,  I  have  transgressed  my  law.     Why  I  have 
done  it,  he  alone  knows  who  has  made  you  so  dear 
to  me." 

The  stranger  pressed  her  face  to  the  bosom  of  the 
recluse,  who  thus  proceeded  : — 

''  You  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  I  am  the 
greatest  of  fools,  or  that  I  am  very  unhappy,  and 
for  reasons  of  great  importance  conceal  with  such 
care  my  person  and  all  that  concerns  me.  I  do  not 
however  believe  that  you  will  be  an  unjust  judge* 
You  do  not  look  as  if  you  were  capable  of  being 


so." 


The  stranger  assured  her  in  the  warmest  terms  of 
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the  sympathy  whicli  she  felt  for  one  whose  lot  she 
thought  so  extraordinary. 

^*  Not  so  extraordinary,"  replied  the  reclusej  "  for 
it  is  of  my  own  choice." 

"  Of  your  own  choice  ?" 

^^  Most  certainly,  and  had  I  not  acted  as  I  have 
done,  I  should  hare  despised  myself.  Now  I  alone 
iuffer.  But  come  and  see  the  childish  inventions 
which  are  now  my  sole  enjoyment.  In  that  chesnut 
tree  upon  the  little  hill  it  is  not  likely  that  you  can 
discoTer  any  thing  remarkable.  It,  however,  reminds 
me  of  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  which  stood  upon  such 
another  hill,  and  in  whose  shade  a  most  excellent  man 
madie  a  deep  impression  upon  my  soul. — Let  us  go  to 
the  pond.  Do  you  see  that  boat  ?  On  such  a  pond 
I  ohee  amused  myself  with  the  same  man.  The  boat 
in  which  we  were  was  painted  red,  and  had  two  scats 
just  like  this.  We  must  now  pay  a  visit  to  the  rock. 
It  is  very  happily  executed  after  a  drawing  which  I 
sketched  from  memory. — But  let  us  first  step  into  the 
cottage  before  wc  proceed  to  the  rock.  In  such  a 
cottage  I  once  drank  milk  with  the  same  man  out  of  a 
wooden  bowl!" 

The  amiable  enthusiast  thus  conducted  the  stranger 
from  one  monument  of  past  happiness  to  another, 
and  at  length  took  her  into  a  small,  elegant  hpuse, 
the  apartments  of  which  were  furnished,  afr  she  said, 
eyen  to  the  minutest  object,  that  had  not  escaped  her 
memory,  like  those  of  another  habitation  where  she 
had  experienced  both  happiness  and  sorrow*    In  one 
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of  these  apartments  stood  a  harpsichord;  a  second 
contained  a  library ;  a  third,  which  she  said  was  a 
drawing.room,  was  not  opened  by  the  recluse.  Over 
the  harpsichord  and  in  the  library  hung  a  yacant  pic^ 
ture-frame. 

'^  What  think  you  of  these  empty  frames  ?"  asked 
the  mistress  of  the  castle. 

<<  That  they  ought  to  be  filled,"  replied  the 
stranger. 

The  recluse  cast  a  look  at  the  frames — such  a  look 
as  none  but  a  Shakspearc  could  have  darted  from  hea^ 
Ten  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  heaven,  whea  an 
angel  dictated  to  him  in  the  name  of  his  Miranda^ 
the  question  : — "  Ferdinand,  do  you  Ioto  me?"— - 
And  to  us  no  other  than  a  spirit  that  desires  to  be 
nameless,  imparted  in  confidence  the  historj^  of  that 
look : — ^for  what  the  stranger  saw  through  the  reil 
of  the  recluse  resembled  only  a  gleam  of  sun-shine 
through  a  cloud. 

^^  The  frames  are  filled  wheneyer  I  look  atthem^" 
exclaimed  the  veiled  enthusiast. 

^^  My  dear  friend  !"  said  the  stranger,  pressing  th« 
hand  of  her  conductress  ;  '^  you  must  not  look  .too 
long  at  those  frames.     Yon  run  the  risk — ^" 

^'  Of  losing  my  reason?"  interrupted  the  reclose, 
^^  Oh !  that  I  were  exposed  to  no  other  danger. — 
My  reason  is  extremely  tenacious.  Have  you  not 
heard  of  a  madman  who  lived  in  Athens  of  old,  and 
was  happy  under  the  notion  that  all  the  ships  which 
entered  the  port  of  that  city  were  his  property? — 
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That  kind  of  happiness  is  denied  me;  for  I  know 
but  too  well  the  distinction  between  what  is  real  and 
what  is  only  imaginary.  I  resign  myself  with  perfect 
self-recollection  to  the  reyeries  of  imagination,  and 
am  but  too  well  convinced  of  their  unreality." 

While  the  recluse  was  thus  speaking,  she  passed 
witiiout  being  aware  so  close  to  the  book,  cases,  for 
they  were  now  in  the  library,  that  the  stranger  could 
read  die  tities  on  the  backs  of  the  books. 

^^  German  books !"  exclaimed  she  with  surprise, 
aind  took  out  Gresner's  works.  ^^  You  read  Grerman 
then,  and  perhaps  speak  it  too  ?" 

The  recluse  was  disconcerted ;  but  she  soon  reco- 
vered herself.  ^^  I  never  thought  of  the  books," 
said  she.  ^^  It  Is  now  too  late.  I  am  betrayed;  in. 
deed,  I  have  betrayed  myself.  I  must  abandon  mj 
as(ylum,  and  destroy  my  monuments,  unless  you,  my 
dearest  f nead,  are  the  most  discreet  of  our  sex.  But 
I  will  believe  that  you  are  so,  I  will  tell  you  what 
none  else  must  know.  And  now,  my  dear  country, 
woman,  let  ns  converse  together  in  the  accents  of  our 
mother.ioiigue." 

These  were  ^  first  German  words  that  the  stranger 
had  heard  from  the  Ups  of  the  recluse.  At  the 
same  moment  she  conceived  an  idea  which  so  pow- 
erfully impressed  her,  that  she  was  unable  to  utter 
a  word,  but  steadfastiy  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  com- 
panion. 

(^  Do  you  know  me?"  cried  thelatter,  not  lest 
^^gitated,  and  throwing  back  her  veil. 
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Like  an  apparition  she  stood  before  the  attonisbei 
stranger.  The  fire  ef  inspiration  beamed  from  her 
eyes,  majesty  was  seated  on  her  brow,  and  her  smile 
was  that  of  innocence  itself.  It  was  one  of  those 
undcscribable  faces,  with  which  troth  ought  to  be 
))ain(ed — a  beanty  of  a  better  world,  which  extorts  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude,  but  enkindles  the  flames 
of  love  only  in  the  few  on  whom  the  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  goodness  of  soul  produce  a  more  powerful- 
impression  than  the  greatest  personal  charms.  To 
this  face  the  stranger  inclined  with  an  eye  replete  with 
curiosity  and  lore,  but  she  did  not  recollect  that  she 
had  ever  seen  it  before. 

'^  Then  you  do  not  know  me,"  said  the  reclose. 
^^  That  relicTes  me  from  part  of  my  aniiety*  With 
so.much  the  more  freedom  J  may  relate  to  yeu  my 
history.  At  present,  however,  I  am  too  much  agi* 
tated.  Come  with  me  into  the  next  room  to  the 
harpsichord.  To-morrow  we  will  have  some  farther 
conversation." 

They  went,  hand  in  hand,  into  the  adjoining  apart, 
ment.  The  recluse  sat  down  to  the  harpsichord  and 
played,  with  the  fluency  of  a  virtuoso,  several  so. 
natas,  as  she  said  from  memory,  and  concluded 
with  ftinging  a  song,  which  she  had  herself  set-to 
music. 

Next  morning  the  mistress  of  the  castle  invited  the 
stranger  to  breakfast.  She  had  time  during  the  night 
to  prepare  herself,  so  that  she  might  say  neither  too 
inuc}i  nor  too  little.     As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over^ 
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she  locked  the  door  of  the  room,  and  began  her  nar* 
rative. 

'^  I  must  acknowledge  that  my  father  was  right, 
when  he  said  that  I  was  an  extraordinary  creature, 
and  capable  of  the  most  singular  contradictionr  in 
my  conduct.  For  these  two  years  past,  I  have  been 
taking  eyery  possible  precaution,  in  order  that  I 
might  not  be  known,  and  now  I  TolnntarUy  dkcover 
myself  to  you.  I  am,  however,  conyinced  that 
something  very  different  from  curiosity  has  excited 
in  you  a  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with  my  history. 
I  shall,  therefore,  not  hesitate  to  communicate  io  you 
the  events  of  my  life,  though  I  shall  reserve  the  right 
of  concealing  my  name. 

''  I  have  heard  or  read  that  certain  persons  carry' 
within  themselves  the  germ  ef  their  destinies,  and 
meet  with  extraordinary  adventures,  because"  ihfiy 
bring  with  them  extraordinary  sentiments  into  all 
the  circumstances  of  life.  To  this  class  of  people, 
I,  perhaps,  belong.  1  have  always  viewed  the  world 
with  different  eyes  from  what  most  are  accustomed  to 
consider  it  with,  and  might  say  with  Rousseau,  I  know 
not  whether  I  was  better  than  others^  but  this  I  know, 
that  I  was  unlike  them. 

>^  Scarcely  had  my  tongue  hfigvin  to  express  the 
ideas  of  my  infant  mind,  when  I  was  proclaimed  a 
genius.  And  why  ?  Because  I  shewed  some  talents, 
and  a  strong  desire  to  learn.  Mj  father,  a  man  of  a 
sound  understanding,  and  various  attainments^  wa$ 


highly  delisted  with  ihe  thirst  of  knowledge  inaoi* 
festedby  his  little  Theresa." 

'^  Theresa !"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  ^^  is  joar 
name  Theresa?"  asked  she,  a  death.like  paleness 
at  the  same  time  orerspreading  her  connteoaace. 

^'  Is  this  name  so  frightful  to  yon?"  enquired  tiie 
recluse. 

^'  Frightful  I"  rejoined  the  stranger,  ^^  O,  no,  I 
Tonerate  it,  like  the  name  of  a  saint:  I  had  once  an 
nnkaown  friend,  whose  name  was  Tliercta.  A 
Theresa  saved  me,  without  knowing  it,  from  the  most 
dreadful  of  misfortunes.  But  let  me  request  yon  to 
proceed." 

The  recluse  was  more  rejoiced  tiban  coneemed  at 
the  discoTcry  of  this  new  alliance  mth  the  stranger^ 
and  thus  continued : — 

^^  My  father's  circumstances  permitted  him  to 
devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  my 
little  talents.  He  had  been  minister  to  a  Grerman 
prince,  but  had  resigned  his  post,  out  of  discontent 
with  the  administration  of  the  country,  which  he  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  improve,  and  now  passed  his 
best  years  in  a  delightful  rural  retreat.  He  was 
the  more  attached  to  me,  because  my  birth  had 
been  the  death  of  my  mother,  and  my  brother  mani. 
fested  none  of  those  dispositions  by  which  I  gave  the 
promise  of  being  once  able  to  cheer  the  old  age  of  my 
father.  No  expence  was  spared  to  provide  me  with 
books    and    teachers.     I    learned   music,   drawing, 
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history,  geogfaphy,  Tarioas  languages,  in  sbort,  any 
thing  that  I  had  any  mind  for.  As  soon  as  I  could 
read,  poetry  and  plays  were  put  into  my  hands, 
though  1  afterwards  became  neither  poetess  nor  actress. 
Thus  I  grew.up  amidst  ideas,  caresses,  flatteries,  and 
reyeries,  without  myself  knowing  what  kind  of  a 
being  I  was,  or  still  less  thinking  how  to  make  an 
impression  on  any  one  by  my  yarious  qualifications 
and  attainments.  My  father  was  naturally , pleased 
with  me ;  and  as  for  me,  scarcely  any  person  pleased 
me  but  my  father.  I  was  not  anxious  for  applause ; 
I  liyed  in  a  creation  of  my  own  fancy;  an^ .-though 
my  speculations  embraced  erery  object  that  ^|i:po8*i 
sibly  occupy  the  mind  of  a  child,  I  never  bestowed  a 
thought  on  myself,  and  for  that  very  reason  was  happy. 

^^  The  first  epoch  in  my  little  history  was  the  death 
of  my  father,  which  happened  when  I  was  thirteen. 
He  had  been  the  only  man  with  whose  participation 
in  my  pleasures  I  could  not  dispense;  To  please  him 
I  had  learned  many  things  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  indifferent  to  me.  He  was  always  my  first 
thought  with  every  new  acquisition  in  art  or  science, 
•with  every  new  acquaintance  that  I  chanced  to  make, 
and  with  every  wish  or  whim  that  arose  in  my  bosom. 
I  did  not  feel  till  after  his  death  that  my  father  had 
fiUedmy  heart,  and  this  discovery  was  the  first  obscrva. 
tion  that  I  made  upon  myself. 

^'  Every  .thing  within  and  around  me  was  now 
totally  altered.  My  reveries  and  my  thoughts  fol- 
lowed  the  corpse  of  my  father.     My  natural  vivacity 
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forsook  me.  I  seated  myself,  when  nobody  obsemd 
me,  in  an  arbour  in  the  garden,  and  wept.  No  one 
took  any  notice  of  me.  Not  a  creature  was  enlivened 
by  my  cheerfulness.  The  feeling  of  Tacuity,  of  which 
^  I  had  often  read  without  knowing  what  it  mcanti 
embittered  the  enjoyment  of  the  little  pleasure  which 
I  yet  deriyed  from  my  harpsichord,  my  drawing,  and 
my  books.  I  grew  extremely  serious,  petulant  from 
vexation,  and  cold  for  want  of  an  object  on  which  to 
fix  my  affection. 

^'  The  change  in  my  external  sitnation,  and  tho 
transition  from  infancy  to  another  period  of  life^  com- 
pleted the  internal  revolution  of  mybdng.I  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  relation  who  lived  io 
town,  and  my  mode  of  life  was  accordingly  changed. 
Young  gentlemen  of  such  a  description  as  would  not 
have  been  very  welcome  at  my  father's  country  seat, 
and  were  not  often  seen  there,  daily  threw  themselves 
in  my  May,  in  the  house  of  my  guardian,  in  order  to 
say  fine  things  to  me.  My  coyness,  as  they  termed 
it,  drew  from  them  numberless  incfTcctual  sallies.  The 
coldness  with  mIiicIi  I  listened  to  their  witty  apostro- 
phes, was,  in  their  opinion,  the  simplicity  and  inex. 
pericnceof  a  girl  of  thirteen.  These  ])eople  rendered 
themscWes  the  most  disagreeable  to  me,  by  the  sarcasms 
with  which  they  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  religious  instruction  which  about  this  time  I 
received  from  a  respectable  clergyman.  Religious 
devotion  was  now  the  only  sentiment  that  gave  my 
h(>art  a  kind  of  satisfaction.     This  sentiment  f  cuU 
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tivated  with  the  more  ardour,  because  it  was  new  to 
me,  and  because  it  associated  itself  in  a  manner  entirely 
novel,  with  the  remembrance  of  my  father,  whom 
I  now  hailed  in  my  reyeries  as  an  angel  in  another 
world. 

^^  These  religious  sentiments  made  me  very  attentive 
to  myself.  To  fulfil  my  duties  now  became  th6  chief 
object  of  my  solicitude.  Even  the  pleasures  of  infancy, 
which  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart  I  had  enjoyed 
without  regard  to  duty,  now  appeared  all  at  once  io 
the  light  of  levities,  which  it  was  necessary  to  expiate. 
From  this  time  I  did  not  wilfully  take  any  step. 
Without  first  enquiring  whither  it  would  lead:  I 
wished  not  only  to  make  amends  for  my  past  errors, 
but  to  have  something  in  store,  when  merits  and  re- 
wards should  come  to  be  weighed.  I  played  the 
usurer  with  my  feelings,  but  really  without  knowing 
it.  My  only  wish  was  to  please  the  invisible  searcher 
of  the  human  heart,  for  the  idea  of  his  presence  every 
where  accompanied  me.  This  wish  made  me  the  more 
indifferent  to  the  approbation  of  men  than  I  had 
already  grown,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  my  father. 
The  recollection  of  my  father  gradually  ceased  to  be 
the  point  in  which  my  sweetest  sensations  were  con- 
centrated. Shall  I  confess  it? — He  to  whom  I  owe 
my  existence  was  banished  from  my  soul  by  the  father 
of  all  beings.  For  him  alone  I  had  now  any  sensi. 
bility;  to  him  alone  was  I  attached;  and  my  love 
.burned  with  all  the  ardour  of  passion;    In  the   in- 
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ammm  9t  mf  hmttfM^omt  wit  «hj -iMoM^j 

btcaoM  ewiWMHured  4xr  God. 

<<  Badlftt  tUa  mume&t  iiU«a  bto  Urn  Jn^jif 
§mmt  mjMafl'i9Mt$  I.  A0M  iowedy  him-Mipii 
widi  my  nuon.  Tha  wmU  wovld  prolMb^^IiiM 
ana  4a  ae  ^w^ofifaA  G^gmf  or  Joprigpe^,  Art  iqr 
twuteryilo>wko«i  Ae  MidMlUgf^^f  iviy>ao«l.g^ 

^■^^B^^W  W^^^WH^^^^^  I  ^^^^^P**^y  ^^^TWWW,  ^^H^^^^Vw   w^^^W^HB^K  mK 

]|iM^t.4o  4bp  Mterof  tiiUito.  BisBido«lyjKirifl«M 
tiM  tmllw  of  Aa  CftAolk  4«ii|ki%iiA  vUdkil  «w 
ctdacftted)  bat  #t  Ike  wiie  tbaa  iMitei^ila  agiiiiatjil 
myttteal,  at  widl as ffea-diinUiigkvaiict.  8oi«iiA 
Uia»afoaraiariyiitfllw«inoatmaadito 
attoej.of  «#«id  Midui  Ae  wAjtialltHaC  Itepniuty 
mA  ml0Mm  to  A0  daGfa«t!fl#  thaBMnL';  Aaa 
Uf  iMtiAciioilal  broi^t  badL  Mao^^hhttaifii  mm- 
tioiif,  bui:aiefalffliiMntof  Oe  oidkuurydstfeior  life 
appeared  inaaffident  to  my  warm  imag&aalioo.  I 
vantod  to  aacrifioe  myself;  I  resolyed  to  lenomioe 
ibe  wprld,  aod  to  go  iato  a  con?ent. 
.  ^^  You  may  conceiTe  how  my  determkuUioii  was 
receiTed  in  the  house  of  my  guardian,  where  eiwry 
sentimeat  like  .those  which  I  stood  in  seed  of,  was  a 
coin  of  an  unknown  stamp. 

^^  By  the  young  gentlemen  who  came  to  whisper 
tender  things  to  me,  I  was  now  called  the  pietist,  by 
my  brother,  the  nun,  and  by  my  guardian,  the  fool. 
How  I  rejoiced  in  thus  being  the  object  of  their 
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lidtCQle!  I  now  suffered  far  the  performance  of  my 
duty ;  and  now,  as  I  thought,  I  had  at  least  earned  a 
leaf  of  the  palm,  of  the  martyrs. 

^^  A  second  time  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  myself 
in  the  mazes  of  mysticism.  Disgusted  with  the  society 
which  surrounded  me,  I  courted  solitude.  Indifferent 
toward  the  world,  which  would  have  forced  its  pleasures 
upon  me,  I- aspired  to  what  was  unattainable,  and  my 
imagination  created  for  me  ar  society  of  supernatural 
beings.  Such  was  my  situation,  when  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  female  friend,  before  my  reveries 
had  extinguished  within  me  the  feelings  of  human 
nature^ 

'^  From  the  day  that  friendship  agun  attached  me  to 
the  earth,  from  which  enthusiastic  devotion  had  so 
nearly  disengaged  me,  I  date  the  third  peHod  of  my 
moral  life. 

^'  A  more  unequal  pair  than  myself  and  the  friend 
who  foB  fonr  years  constituted  the  happiness  of  my 
life,  fortune  certainly  never  brought  togetiier.  Though 
the  very  reverse  of  myself  both  in  person  and  mind j 
J  concaved  a  stronger  affection  for  her  than  for  any 
other  object  in  the  world^  and  in  me  alone  she  found 
what  she  sought  in  vain  in  men  and  women  who  were 
more  like  herself.  She  was  not  of  noble  birth,  neitiier 
of  that  class  which  ranks  the  next  to  the  nobility. 
Her  father  was  master  of  the  public  school  in  the  dty, 
and  sho.  followed  the  profession  of  painting. 

^'  A  fancy  of  my  guardian,  who  wished  to  See  my 
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r^ortrtlt  among  Ma  family  pictures,  wu  the  < 
of  this  lender  BtUchmetit,  the  possibility  of  wlilcb  I 
was  far  from  Guspecting.  Frandsca  and  1  «o  perfectly 
nndentood  each  other's  looks  aud  words,  beforu  iihc 
hnd  rinlshcd  my  portmt,  tbat  ure  hiul  scnrcely  bueu 
half  an  hour  together,  when  vie  threw  ourselre^tiuru 
one  another's  arms,  aud  thus  comnicnced  that  uiiiun, 
which  time  still  more  strongly  (.Tmentiid,  Our  unusual 
manner  was,  as  we  soon  mutually  acknowledgcil, 
what  engaged  the  notice  of  both.  But  much  as  she 
dislinguiiiheil  herself  from  Ihu  rest  of  hor  »rir,  so 
much  did  she  differ  from  me.  She  belonged  wholly 
to  Ihe  world,  which  I  was  desirous  of  renouncing,  but 
I  only  that  ehe  might,  in  the  feeling  of  bar  own  indopen. 
dencc,  set  herself  abore  all  those  dcmnodH  whicb  the 
world  of  course  made  upon  her.  She,  too,  was  Indlf.  ■ 
fcrent  about  the  opinion  of  others,  more  indifferent 
indeed  than  a  woman  ought  to  be;  but  not  like  me, 
from  motives  of  religion.  She  thought  it  ridieulous, 
in  judging  of  our  actions,  to  pay  any  regard  to  the 
Olflnion  of  those  who  cannot  beio  Intimately  «cqiufait>  ' 
ed  with  ns  as  we  are  with  ourselves.  She  ira>  con- 
•cientioui,  bat  tmly  from  principle,  and  not  in  oider 
to  comply  with  any  role.  Franhnets^  hnmovr,  noJwf^j 
and  enthusiasm  far  eiery  thing  beautiful  in  Ae  virible  ' 
and  invisible  world,  gave  to  her  ideas  an  energy,  to  her 
words  a  fire,  to  her  actions  a  viracity,  and  to  ker  whole 
bdng  a  superiority  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  tabiidt. 
It  wai  a  long  time  b^ore  I  could  bring  myaelf  to  ^ 
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proye  of  what  she  said  and  did.'     But  she  had  gained 
my  heart.     In  her  mode  of  feeling  she  was  more  of 
a  man  than  a  woman,  and  she  absorbed  all  my  affection, 
^^  If  we  continue  longer  together,  my  dear  friend^ 
I  will  relate  to  you  some  anecdotes,  which  will  proTe 
what  a  noble  mind,  though  unshackled  by  rules,  my 
friend  possessed.  You  will  then  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  dominion  which,  without  wishing  to  rule,  she  ex- 
ercised oyer  my  sentiments.     From  her  I  learned  to 
forget  heayen  for  earth,  which,  on  account  of  the 
beauties  which  I  discovered  and  tasted  in  it,  became  to 
me  a  second  heayen.     She  persuaded  me  to  relinquish 
my  intention  of  taking  the  yeil.     She  so  thoroughly 
conyinced  me  of  the  impossibility  of  conceiying  in 
imagination  the  joys  of  a  future  life,  that  I  soon  began 
to  laugh  myself  at  my  mystical  reyeries.     She  demon, 
ttrated  to  me  that  man  would  not  haye  been  placed  on 
earth,   had  he  not  been  designed  to  enjoy  all  the 
beauties  that  it^ffords.     My  wishes  daily  grew  more 
human,  yet  I  did  not  feel  mysel£i|0based;  for  any 
degrading  thought  or  action  would  perhaps  haye  been 
more  easily  forgiyen  by  my  confessor  than  by  my  friend. 
She  neyer  talked  of  principles,  and  had  yery  few  that 
she  followed ;  but  to  these  few,  which  comprehended 
the  whole  essence  of  morality,  she  most  strenuously 
adhered. 

^^  What  hours  did^e  pass  together  in  cheerful  con- 
verse, or  in  exercising  the  creative  powers  of  imagina- 
tion !  What  plans  did  we  form,  what  air.built  casties 
did  we  construct!  We  traced  the  course  of  our  future 


IB  down  to  the  remotest  period.  Sfae  was  i 
ed  never  to  marry,  and  I,  persuaded  by  her  ri^uoo) 
resolved  to  follow  her  example.  We  hoped  to  grot 
old  together,  and  to  shew  the  world  lt»t  two  female  , 
frieoda  can  dispense  with  every  thiog  but  their  mutual 
affection,  aed  that,  to  eoiiipletu  their  happiness,  they 
have  no  occasion  for  the  intervention  of  the  oHrt  sex,    i 

^'  Fate,  however,  decreed  that  this  hope  should  ao(    I 
be  roaliied.     My  friend,  my  beloved  friend  died.  J 

"  Here  permit  me  to  conclude  for  (o-day  the  firit  ' 
part  of  my  history.  The  second  begins  better,  ixnd  ' 
ends  still  more  unfortunately  than  the  first.  Now  , 
come  with  mc  into  the  gatdeo.  1  must  show  you  tho 
monumenta  of  friendship,  as  1  have  shewn  you  ihoM  i 
of  love."  ' 

The  stranger  followed  the  recluse,  and  was  conducL    i 
cd  by  her  from  one  manmnent  to  another,  but  wilhoui    . 
paying  particular  attention  to  what  she  saw  and  heard. 
Hon  tb«n'0iiae^a8.if  abaorbed  by  ntw  tb«agfct%..afes 
held  her  b&n^^iev  forehead,  ajid  lookfldUiHnd 
wUhoat  taking^totioe  of  any  tbing.     The  rediH 
obMTved  her  distraction}  but  she  wu  too   datply 
engaged  with  the  recollection  of  past  jcenea  to  n<|nliii 
the.  reason  of  it.    Both  left  the  garden  in  inch  kcod- 
fouon,  ai.  if  th^  had  comimtnicated  to  eadh  iOttea 
cither  too  much  or  too  little.      The  stranger  visbfld  tft 
be  alone.     At  dinner  time  she  beggadto-beezciiMd, 
-  shnt  herself  upjin  her  apartment,  and  wu  engaged  tUl   . 
ovening  in  writing.    When  it  grew  dark^  sbo  ten^hCT 
seiTftnt)  BB  she  informed  the  recluse,  with  a  lettw  t» 
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hei  phyBidan  in  the  next  town.  This  place  was  like* 
wise  a  post  town,  and  the  seryant,  instead  of  going  to 
the  physician,  procured  a  courier,  whom  he  dispatched 
in  great  haste  with  a  packet  for  Marseilles. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  recluse  related 
the  second  part  of  her  story. 

^^  By  the  death  of  my  friend,  I  became  one  of  the 
most  forlorn  of  all  beings  endued  with  sensibility. 
NeTer  had  I  yet  had  such  experience  of  life — ^ncTer 
had  I  sustained  such  a  loss.  To  heayen  I .  had  been 
unfaithful,  and  earth,  as  I  imagined,  had  nothing,  more 
to  offer.  I  had  advanced  so  far  beyond  the  childish 
affectioa  Ivith  which  I  had  four  years  before  been  at* 
tached  to  Utte  memory  of  my  father,  that  I  could  not 
return  to  it.  During  that  interval  I  had  learned 
too  much.  I  had  become  too  intimately  acquainted 
with  hope,  to  be  satisfied  with  that  compensation 
which  recollection  could  afford.  That  I,  who  was 
ready  to  make  such  sacrifices,  should  be  deprived  of 
that  which  constituted  my  only  Ittippiness,  seemed  to 
me  an  unprecedented  hardship.  The  excess  of  my 
grief  was  not  mitigated  by  religion ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
murmured  at  the  decrees  of  fate.  My  melancholy  was 
converted  into  sullen  indifference.  ' 

^^  In  this  state,  in  which  I  pushed  aside  every  hand 
that  was  outstretched  to  support  me,  I  continued 
almost  a  year,  discontented  with  myself,  and  still 
nfore  dissatisfied  with  the  world.  Sometimibs  I 
encouraged  my  former  resolution  of  taking  the  veil, 
at  others  I  abandoned  it  again,  because  the  monastic 
VOL.    Itl  O 
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(•r  'N^ch  I  MuU  JnA-awH 
M  a  w»tt  tad  fiutnted 
nciifice  tht  fntan  to  tka^Mk  ■j;>id-a»lB—  l^mk 
feMK  iwiytVfaiigBMiyiftl^ttUMn  «Wi  It 
ctnw  to  tlifl  trial,  to  far  fram  ■■lrfM^*»lfc>>wllijtf 
IM«,  I  HMPiad  »poHd:to  •^art<nte-4t*3f  4^Mrttt 
BMt  n)«aUa  «Ut  AnA^oBdld'wjn  gMiM  MM 
]Ik6»m  tiuw  Kuhftbtendia  AeiiiloMpib 
•*-The  thoaght  of  dying 
toraUita  a*  that  of  anrlaaliiv 

:  "  Befote  I  waf  fifteon  I  hkd  rcadmoUof  die  cct«^ 
biatitd  nonlt,  md  ■awH^tts  rest,  Roussuu'b  He)oi(«. 
At  dwt  time  I  CDirid  not  OonoeiTe  how  thb  bai>k  coolif ' 
'  be  tkvngktlodatagoMaij'far  its  perusal  bad  as  often 
'  giTflO  Be«nMn'M  plduuiC.'  A  few  passages,  howcTi^r, 
JuA  baproiaed  tiumnlTM  more  deeply  on  ray  mamaejr 
than  I  wished ;  and  now  when  I  darted  tty 
looks  into  futunty  as  into  an  qnluiowii  wildetBMtf 
these  glowed  withimne  in  characen  of  fire.  *  I  too 
ahall  die  without  having  lived ;'  exclutoed  a  voice  Id 
my  bosom.  I  read  Heloiea  a  eecoad  timo,  and  nov 
my  imagination,  to  which  friendship  no  longer  afforded 
nourishment,  was  occupied  with  image*  of  diuppoint^ 
'  ed  loTe.  Thus  in  my  nineteenth  year  I  waa  ripe  for 
Wyfate. 

'*  Engaged  with  rerericB  which  fortunately  nobody 
divined,  I  awaited,  in  a  company  which  my  gDardian 
had  invited,  the  arrirol  of  roy  brodier.  PriTate  bnii> 
aeishad  separated  him  from  ut  for  half  a  year.    Ha 
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bad  be^o  to  Roasia^  wub  now  oil  hia  rettird^  and  as  he 
Uifonn^  ii»9  ivaa  aocoiopaoted  by  a  fellow  traTeiler 
ipom  the  i|Oftb  oC  Germaayy  who.  int^aidod  to  pais 
tkroogh  pur  cUy  Q^.his  wajf  to:  Yteima.  A. fallow 
travtf  er  of  nij  brptbar:!  thoaght  I^  what  can  that  be 
hui.a  man  UkjB  Umadf ?  and  coDsequently  a  person 
from  whose  sociaty  I  can  promise  myself,  no  pleasure 
or  comfort?  I  neyerthelese  foand  a  satisfaction  in. 
figuring  to  mysalf  bis  imaga^  ^ot  sach  as  I  expected; 
but  aa  I  wish^  him  to  look.  My  brpther  had  mention.. 
eA  that  he  would-  pasa  a  few  days  with  us^  Such  wera, 
the  thoughts  with  which  I  was  occupied  while  wo 
iiaiewaitiiiig  on  the  appointed  day  for  the  arrival  of  the 

..  /^  It  am  trifliog  circumstances  of  that  day  were  as 
intarestiog  to  you,  my  friend,  as  .to  me,  I  would  retate 
to  yon  all  that  passed  from  minute  to  minute ;  I  would 
tell  yo.DL  how  each  of  the  company  sat  or  stood  when 
ibe  travellera  entered,  and  every  word  that  passed  be* 
tween  them  and  myself  on  the  occasion* 

^^  It  was  a  serene  day  in  autumn.  We  had  assembled ^ 
in  a  garden  in  front  of  the  house.  The  company  was 
numerous;  preparations  had  been  made  for  an  enter- 
tlunment,  and  fire-works  provided  for  the  evening.  I . 
W«Ji  tormented  with  qnestiont  about  my  ill  humour ; 
my  play-fellows,  for  so  they  shall  be  called,  though  I 
had  little  inclination  to  partake  of  their  sports, 
plundered  the  plum-trees,  and  pelted  each  other  with 
the  fruit,  while  I  took  my  scissars  from  the  case,  and 
cnt  profiles  out  of  the  leares. 
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^*  But  what  aro  all  these  triflei  to  yon  ?  Ton  mnrt 
bo  aware  of  what  is  to  follow,  and  that  ^y  brother'* 
fellow.trarellcr,  who  became  acquainted  with  mo 
when  in  such  an  ill  humour,  is  destined  to  make  s 
conspicuous  figure  in  my  history.  My  eyes  disco- 
Tered  him  sooner  than  his  perceiTcd  me ;  my  whole 
jioul  was  fixed  upon  him  the  moment  I  saw  him,  so 
that  I  almost  entirely  forgot  my  brother.  How  conld 
it  be  otherwise  ?  He  bore  no  resemblance  to  my  bro- 
ther cither  in  his  appearance  or  his  behaTionr.  How,' 
thought  I,  conld  two  persons  so  totally  different  form- 
an  acquaintance  with  each  other  ? 

^*  My  brother  first  presented  his  companion  to  toy 
guardian,  and  then  introduced  him  to  me.  TblwiMii 
like  a  child  that  had  nerer  seen  a  stranger  brfoK.— 
One  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable  iMtt,  that 
this  stranger  actually  liad  some  resemblance  to  tiie 
pictun^  of  him  which  my  imagination  had  drawn.  The 
\iorld  would  not  porhups  reckon  him  handsome.  He 
^Ms  talU  ami  rather  slender  than  otherwise.  His 
couiuonauoo  displayed  more  delicacy  than  fire ;  but 
o\cr\  tVuture  was  replete  with  animation,  and  his  eye 
nuned  us  (houv:h  it  eouUl  speak  ercry  language.  It 
siviuoil  to  me  as  if  at  that  moment  wc  sympathized 
oveu  ill  our  humour.  He  was  grave  and  absent;  his 
cone  was  colder  than  1  should  have  expected  from  so 
akTomplished  a  man,  when  paying  the  first  compli. 
mont  u>  a  female  ;  and  yet  he  ap])eared  unca<;y  when, 
aiuT  a  lew  eo:umou  questions  and  answers.  1  U-fi  him 
(ii  (hoeompany,  and  addressed  my^^vlf  to  an  oldt-r  .ic 
quaintanoe. 
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^^  I  followed  him  with  my  eyes,  but  not  withoat 
great  caution*  and  when  I  thought  he  was  not  ob- 
serriog  me.  It  afforded  me  some  small  satisfaction 
that  he  was  not  more  talkative  with  the  other  ladies 
to  whom  he  was  presented  than  with  me ;  with  the 
gentlemen  also  he  was  extremely  short.  I  took  aside 
one  of  my.  acquiuintaBce  after  the  other,  and  asked 
how  they  liked  tiie  stranger.  They  tiionght  him  in- 
teresting, as, they  were  pleased  to  express  themselves, 
hut  not  at  all  amiable.  .  I  declared  that  he  had  made 
the  same  impression  upon  me^  though  in  fact  it'  was 
of  a  very  different  kind. 

^^  It  was  not'  long  before  he  agun  stood,  without 
having  sought  me,  by  my  side.  He  was  now  more 
talkative,'  and  conversed  in  as  different  a  tone  as 
though  the  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  we  had  not 
spoken  to  each  other  had  been  a  year  passed  in  h». 
bits  of  the  closest  intimacy.  Travelling,  and  the  uni* 
formity  of  common  life,  were  the  subjects  of  conver. 
sation ;  every  word  he  said  proved  to  me  tiiat  he  had 
thought  much,  and  that  his  sentimeats  respecting  life 
in  general  nearly  coincided  with  mine.  Some  ladies, 
who  had  pretensions  to  wit,  joined  in  our  conversa- 
tion ;  he  listened  to  them  with  the  same  politeness  ais 
to  me.  Whatever  they  said  obtained  them  some  com. 
pliment,  but  iny  only  reoompence  was  his  serious 
approbation.  The  ladies  did  not  seem  perfectly  sa. 
tisfied  with  their  share,  but  I  was  so  much  the  more 
pleased  with  mine. 
^^  I   now  began  to  be  nneasy  whenever  he  ap. 
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p«MBhaA.Atf»  iiidIiKte»i*i||g|J4of«iy«Hr4M^ 

Tte  Ninpiiqr  witMww  fwiA  th>  grthti  f^jiwIHwi, 
.«tld  ilioit  tight  tf  Mia  tfbrMgw.^- ItafeuMtei*  |Mi% 
-iiftrk^rMid  — ch  ft^BtliMliii  \%m}tsk%UmaiAMmttiktk. 
1  Ittd  Uifttiiled  to  Jif  olt  die  KHBgJuylmtfcgiM^l^Wg 
fannure^IfomiBhiMtjtty  Mb*  iutlhMVMMMiflMii 
Aa  f«ckMt«ii4iqliIbt  oooiipM  tU  djroiikfliMnfiir 
all)  «e  irera  tediieagigei  te  asfU|a(tof^eil  i^< 
j««rattfail  as  if  Oa  alMiaa  «f  ariWi^  M^« 
•«« •  Wa  oatartrefsai  on  Mm  lniijjJMiw  laai  ganlaywailt 
of  life.  <  LoTe  alona,'  said  lie,*  ««afedM  HfeiaoMh 
<aB|)<qiing ;  aad  Ibia  alalia  dm'  naUa  «i  ao  Tridhi^py 
lOat  Hf a  ifUr aOllts  (kaawaa'raMMMiaaMhnil 
4ea<hi.^  Tliin  tin  lt*il  iTifirit]niliilBg;rtMt  iMl/ii 
I iboald ima^iia^ -irMmrt  wf nfeaaatffr Mvfcfihllt 
tt  sflai^iid  iika  Hg^tnkiff  Id  ainrfliaaittt  ^S  wv>dlqtaal 
.toatk'Um-in  jdit  if  he  spoke  ftott  aspatfeBte^  Imtl 
Gould  not.  He  coatinued  to  reason  npoA  his  taxt, 
and  I  made  observations  as  well  as  I  conld. 

^^  I  was  desirous  to  kaow  how  he  had  beemne 
acquainted  with  my  brother.  In  order  to  change 
the  conyersation  I  asked  Ae  question*  Hb  looked 
fttedfastly  at  me,  and  said  in  a  wliisiper,-*'  Through 
yop.' 

^^  Through  me!'  sud  I,  with  surprize.  < HoviAn 
that  be  ?' — ^  I  almost  forced  myself  as  a  companion 
upon  your  brother^'  replied  he,  ^  for  the.  purpose  of 
making  myself  acquainted  with  you.' 

f'^  I  Qould  scarcely  breathe.    At  the  moBaent  when 
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he  W9M  gomg  to  procMd^  he  was '  interru  pted  by  a 
squib)  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  mischiev. 
ously  thrown  at  us  by  my  brother,  who  had  OTef « 
heacd  our  philosophical  coaversaiioQ.  A  loud  lau^h 
betrayed  hint,  wheu  I  sprung  aside  with  a  ^hrielc.  We 
Were  now  obliged  td  rejoin  the  company.  The 
straJDger  quitted  me,  and  soon  afterwards  left  us  all, 
without  assigning  any  reason  why  he  would  not  stay 
to  supper. .  My  brother  and  guardian  pressed  him  to 
accept  a  lodging  with  us  while  he  rem^ed  in  our  city^ 
but  he  was  not  t»  be  ptosuaded.  He  requested  per^^ 
mission  to  visit  us  every  day,  took  a  hasty  leave  of 
raid,  aud'  departed. 

,  ''  How  gladly  would  I  also  have  left  the  cdmpaxiy ! 
Surprise  and  curibsity  had.  io  overcome  me  that  I 
scarcely  knew,  where  I  Was*  The  one  imposed  si. 
Iknoe  on  all  my  thoughts,  the  other  kept  me  in  adxL^ 
ous  suspense.  I  could  not  take  my  seat  at  the  tdble 
l)efore  I  had  asked  my  brother  wherer  und  hd w  he  be- 
came  acquainted  Mrith  the  stranger, 

'^  Has  he  already  found  the  waj  td  your  heart  ?* 
asked  my  brother, .  laughing.  '  But  take  c«Mni$,'  odn^c 
tinucd  he ;  '  and  if  you  are  wise  out  the  bird^s 
wings,  or  shut  him  up  in  the  cage  of  matrimony, 
while  he  is  tame.  He  might  otherwise  grow*v(41d 
again,  and  fly  away.' 

'^  I  was  rather  disconcerted ;  but  recovering  my»^ 
^elf  replied,  that  this  was  no  answer  to  my  question, 
aird  that  what  I  wanted  to  know  was,  where  and  boW 
\ke  had  become  acquainted  wl^  h{m. 


btfothfr,  laughtog as  ImAmc;    ^Dajoa mpfmm'ik^^ 
he  It  not  foad  of  play  beeaiue  Wit  a  pkUotaptart- 
Ho  it  one  of  the  pUloeophen  a^iha  nair  eckoal^  te 
It  at  fond  of  «aidt  at  •■of  liefefcitf  lirii  MHatekit 
lead  and  played  till  hett  tlred^F  hit  mki  iOHi 
female^  and  indt  ooe^  I  da«e:Hiy^*  ai^iiieii  h»i 
aa  Inn**  -:-■■*■»'»•.  ■'-.■•j  .■-.     •-■  *i."*.i 

<<  An  iBfolBBtarjr  ehaddoDlag^ielftil  na^  ^.Oaeft- 
more  I  reqnetted  wf  broAtor  t»  glmr  aaate  tanm^* 
to  my  qnettioB,  intttad  of  ttoeaitBlitt  jpaiHiwIaffa  - 
wfakh  IcontUJaredat^aloaudei.- A  "v>t«i:.'  '<  ^:.  ^ 

^<  He  turned  roua^and  bartt  lBto'a:toBd-lin|^j 
Before  he  went  away  he -again  taiptt  |»  aa|i.'AadI 
with  a  tone  of  ndngl^  Irony  and»|iailiy*irt<i  .  o 
^  Sitter,  yiMi  area  philotep£er yaarftilf  >  tUmifwm^ 
BO  d|dl at -not  to  percehre  that  ybii  will  imam^manf-  m 
pUldtotdier ?*  '^  =    ••■^'  -*'      *    ^ 

^<  With  this  apostrophe  he  left  me.  If  I  wat  be. 
fore  embarrassed  I  was  now  confounded.  All  my 
feelings  and  all  my  thoughts  were  at  varianoe  with 
each  other. 

^^  Such  a  sleepless  night  as  followed  that  erening 
I  had  nerer  before  passed.  Ah !  my  dear  friend, 
nothing  renders  us  so  susceptible  of  an  inextingnlth. 
able  passion  as  a  tumult  of  sensations,  among  which 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  draw  the  line  between  lore  and 
hatred.  In  this  case,  in  proportion  as  hatred  sub. 
sides,  love  gains  strength.  But  had  I  any  reaton  for 
hating  the  stranger  ?    How  could  I  be  offended  with 
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a  person  with  whom  I  was  unacquaiDted  ?  Some- 
thing, indeed,  I  had  learned  concerning  him  ;  and  if 
what  my  brother  had  told  me  was  not  merely  an  un. 
mannerly  joke^  the  man,  whom  I  had  in  my  heart 
acknowledged  that  I  toxdd  love,  was  not  worthy  of. 
ike  slightest  oaotion  of  such  a  sentiment.  When  I 
reflected  that  this  account  might  perhaps  be  true,  I 
could  not  suppress  feelings  of  indignation  and  even 
of  aTersion.  If,  thought  I,  pursuii^  these  reflec- 
tions, I  haye  rightly  understood  my  brother,  this 
man  is  come  to  solicit  my  hand ;  and  how  can  he 
know  its  Talne?  As  to  my  fortune,  he  may  haTe 
been  informed  by  my  brother  of  the  amount  of  that. 
Hfe  losses  9t  the  gaming-table  are  perhaps  to  be  paid 
by  his  future  wife.  These  conjectures,  by  which  I 
felt  myself  deeply  humbled,  made  »  profound  im- 
pression on  my  mind ;  I  was  ashamed  of  myself. — 
With  this  sensation  I  fell  asleep,  but  not  till  day- 
light. On  awaking,  some  hours  afterwards^  I  was 
perfectly  ready  to  receive  the  stranger  at  breakfast, 
to  which  he  was  inyiled. 

^'  My  cheerfulness  during  the  repast  was  such  that 
it  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  stranger  was  a1. 
ready  there  before  I  entered  the  room.  I  ^slightly 
saluted  him,  joked  with  the  rest,  and  behared  as  if 
he  had  not  been  present.  I  was  however  desirous 
of  knowing  what  impression  this  change  made  upon 
him.  That  I  might  have  something  to  say  to  him,  I 
asked  if  he  was  fond  of  music  ?  This  question  roused 
my  brother,  who  replied,  that  he  played  on  the  harp- 
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sichotd  better  than  I.  We  urere  immediate)  j  called 
upon  to  trj  a  sonata  together ;  my  gaardian  sap4 
ported  the  proposal^  and  my  hesitation  was  ascribed 
to  false  modesty.  Thus  was  I  seated  At  the  harpH« 
chord)  arm  to  arm  with  the  vikn  Whom  I  was  per^ 
suading  myself  to  hate,  and  was  obliged  to  perforA 
a  part  in  the  same  piece  with  him.  From  playing 
we  went  to  singing ;  we  ezecnted  an  It^ian  duet  in 
stt^  a  style  that  my  guardian,  who  wa9  better  at« 
quainted  with  music  than  with  the  binHa*  heart, 
greeted  ns  with  a  hearty  bravo. 

<'  The  stranger  staid  long,  and  talked  mach.-^ 
More  than  once  I  scrntinited  him  for  the  purpOae  of 
discoTering  whether  there  was  any  trufJi  ia  what  mf 
brother  had  told  me  concerning  him,  and  hitf  looks^ 
his  words,  and  whole  behaTioar  gave  th^  tie  to  liii 
report.  In  the  animation  with  which  he  spoke,  he 
appeared  to  me  still  more  han^cnne  than  the  precede 
ing  day.  When  he  left  ns  for  a  few  hoars  to  take  a 
ride  with  my  l>rother,  I  r^retted  that  my  ignora9Ge 
of  the  art  of  riding  prevented  me  from  being  of  the 
party* 

^'Butl  should  D^ter  have  done  were  I  to  pursue 
all  the  threads  of  the  history  of  my  .attachment  to  this 
singular  ifian.  You  may  perhaps  conceive  how 
much  he  daily  gained  upon  my  affections,  and  what  i 
>oit  when  I  thought  I  had  discovered  that  I  was  an 
object  of  his  cofitiattal  attention.  It  vras  more  than 
piobabl^  ^lat  he  had  not  come  without  some  reason  j 
^nd  if  h«  were  to  solicit  my  hand,  what  was  I  to  do  P 
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jHe  lAU  a  protestant,  but  of  an  ancient  fanilj^  and  very 
rich.  My  guardian  and  my  brother  seemed  deiiroas 
•di  forming  an  alliance  with  his  house.  He  wasliot 
.'more  than  twenty*.four  years  old«  The  eztraordioary 
endovrments.of  his  mind  could  not  be  doubted;  and 
nerdr  was  there  a  more  perfect  coincidence  in  senti- 
ments  and  opinions  than  between  hfan  and  me.  But^ 
-fought  I,  what  does  all  ilAi  sigdif y  if  his  manners  are 
Sttch  as  my  brother  describes  ?'  My  scrnples  returned; 
1  resolred  not  to  love  hiin  till  1  Was  sure  (hat  he  was  a 
better  man  than  my  brother  reported. 

^^  What  resolutions  we  form  when  we  do  not  know 
our  own  minds !  The  stranger^  Who  intended  to  re- 
main with  ns  only  three  or  four  days,  had  already  pro* 
longed  his  stay  to  eight.  More  tbkn  one  Ute^*4He 
Ind improTed  our  acquaintance;  'but  lietdier  ibyself^ 
"mot  any  of  my  friends,  was  precisely  informed  of  Us 
intentions*  What  at  first  excited  my  curiosity  whs  no 
longer  a  Secret,  but  1  wanted  to  know  still  more.  A 
^l^aioter  on  his  travels  had  seen  my  portrait  at  the 
hornsis  of  my  deceased  friend,  'Fmncisca^  who'  rdatod 
to  hiib  so  much  concerning  the  original,  that^he  dovid 
!not  rest  tin  he  formed  an  acquiintEittce  witik  me.  With 
ihe  inrprciBtiott  produced'  by  this  acquaintance^  with 
the  account  giren  him  by  my  friend  hnd  my  .portrait^ 
he  prosecuted  his  travels.  F^mhim'^e8traii|ribrhad 
Itarnod  what  he  knew  oonocming  me  befoife'he  ikiet 
with  my  brother,  and  dns  it  was  that  inspired  fakn  with 
tiie  idea  of  accompanyiiftg  the  latter  to  our  honse^ 
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This  tDlotion  of  the  enigma  wa^saiBcieiitlj  flatteittg 
to  my  Tani  ty,  but  my  heart  con  tinned  unsatisfied* 

\'  The  week  which  we  had  persuaded  oar  guest  to 
stay  with  us,  instead  of  the  shorter  time  which  he  had 
at  first  proposed,  had  now  become  a  fortnight  He 
went  in  and  out  as  though  be  had  been  one  of  the 
family,  but  instead  of  declaring  himself  he  grew  more 
gloomy  and  reserved.  At  length,  as  I  was  one  day 
walking  with  him,  I  asked  what  was  the  matter.  He 
pressed  my  hand,  and  looked  at  me  with  eyes  snffnsed 
in  tears.  I  blushed.  Neither  of  us  spoke,  and  we 
continued  our  walk.  The  way  led  to  our  garden. 
We  went  at  a  good  pace,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
followed  at  a  considerable  distance. .  We  entered  the 
saloon  in  which  he  found  us  on  the  OTening  of  Yub 
arrival.  He  loosed  my  arm,  walked  to  and  fro,  and 
suddenly  addressed  me  in  these  words:—-'  At  that 
window  you  were  standing  ihe  first  time  I  looked  at 
you  to  discover  whether  I  might  love  you.'  Unable 
to  reply,  I  stood  like  a  statue.  He  advanced  close  to 
mc,  and  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  grasped  both  my 
hands,  and  said  with  deep  emotion : — ^  Could  you 
consent  to  be  my  friend?'  ^  I  am  so  already,'  replied 
1,  without  knowing  what  idea  I  attached  to  the  ex. 
prcssion.  He  threw  his  arms  about  me ;  I  felt  the 
fire  of  his  embrace. — ^  Ah !'  exclaimed  he,  loosing  roe, 
^  that  I  had  never  known  you !'  He  turned  from  me, 
and  leaned  with  his  face  towards  the  window.  I  was 
going  to  leave  the  saloou;  but  hearing  the  noise  of 
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the  door,  he  hastened  toward  me,  and  earnestl j  in« 
treated  me  to  staj; 

^^  I  Ipoked  at  him  with  astonishment.  In  a  tone 
perhaps  somewhat  sarcastic,  I  said: — ^  If  yon  wish 
you  had  nerer  known  me,  why  are  yonso  anxious  for 
my  company?'  He  looked  first  at  the  ground  and 
then  at  me,  at  the  same  time  grasping  my  right  hand. 
He  was  eyidently  seeking  an  answer,  but  could  find 
none.  I  endearoured  to  disengage  my  hand,  and 
thus  proceeded  :-^^  Ton  are  an  incomprehensible  man ; 
if  you  haye  any  thing  more  to  say,  make  haste,  and 
c6me,along  with  me.  It  will  be  more  becoming  if  the 
doiiipany  finds  us  in  the  garden.' 

^^  By  this  time  he  seemed  to  hare  recovered  himself. 
Stoopitag  co^ially  to  me,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  :•— 
'  I  see  yon  to-day  perhaps  for  the  last  time.  I  must 
therefore  confess  that  I  love  you  already  more  than  I 
ought,  and  that*  I  feel  that  my  attachment  would  be 
unbounded  if  I  were  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
your  merits.  I  was  unhappy  when  I  came;  I  am 
much  more  so  now  that  I  am  going.  You  cannot 
understand  me,  but  if  you  could,  I  should  at  least  have 
your  pity.*  *  When  do  you  go  ?'  asked  I,  as  though 
he  had  been  going  to  leave  me  immediately.  He  was 
about  to  reply  when  we  heard  the  company  comiiig. 
I  collected  myself  as  well  as  I  eould,  but  the  agitation 
of  all  my  senses  was  extreme. 

"  When  my  friend,  for  by  that  name  I  shall  now 
call  him,  conducted  me  home,  I  walked  by  his  side  as 
silent  as  though  it  had  beeii  a  funeral  procession.     It 
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was  not  Itll  I  knew  nc  were  about  tu  |i^t  tbal  |  fdi 
the  full  force  of  my  attachment  for  him. 

^'  lie  Eupped  with  us,  anil  staid  late.  All  my 
Ihoughts  note  nbsotbcd  by  him,  aaA  I  canU  ubsem 
that  all  liti  attentioD  wai  nccutiied  by  me.  With  ■ 
warmth  which  ho  had  nev«r  shewn  in  canipaay,  h* 
kissed  my  hand  at  parting.  Next  morning  a  notir  wa* 
brought;  from  him,  iaCorming  us  that  a  letter  which  ht 
hfid  found  DQ  hie  return  to  his  lodgings  had  obliged 
bim  to  set  out  immediately  to  meet  a  f  ricod,  bat  A*t 
ke  hoped  lo  seu  U9  again  soon. 

"  In  tiiventtfcn  days  (for  1  took  good  car«  to  caunt 
tht'm  all)  my  friend  returned.  Upon  Ws  brow  werg 
Mated  a  Eerenity  and  couGdcnce  which  were  covimu. 
Dicated  to  me  ltk«  the  animating  infloence  of  spring. 
Uc  mcniioned  the  name  of  tho  placo  where  he  had 
been,  but  concealed  that  of  his  pretended  friond. 
After  we  had  wished  him  joy  on  his  ftrrival,  he  told  v% 
that  he  had  relinquished  his  intention  of  going  to 
V^nii^;  mAtl)at,luii  UDwr  bkdbwideqgiTiiftktqi  IMI* 
^^ilth%  ■*»  sp9iid  tlm  vlpter  with-iu.  A  ^^mI* 
winter  1  thought  I,  c^Khiaf-  It,  n^imimtt^MUi 
tt  M  pQsiiblQ  ta  live  »^tt|a1|wnd  ytan  !■  K'VMlt«r«r 
«i  ^9*r,  -wM  u  etMBity  «d)l  thia  wbitw  ImI 
,  "SlTfrjr  thing  ifiagd^ontmvwutlt^nd  now  tktt 
ifiy  fri«iid  appeared  to.  A  gnat  ckaag*  h^  ti^M 
-'^ace  in  him,  that  I  wfu  tbsfoagbljr  coBTiqo«4  of  j^ 
flt^t  kind  of  aoiiieitWMllwpedtolearo-imHViMzt 
(ite.i.tile.  Thp  firit  look  witk  wbicb  ba  t^^ 
ulutedma  eTinced  tbat  I  waa  no  loa^r  bjr  it  - 
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^^  We  sooo  had  an  opportnnitj  of  being  alotiis 
together.  He  came  to  speak  to  my  brother,  who  had 
gone  out,  and  foni^  me  in  his  room,  where  I  8ome.i 
times  used  to  draw,  because  it  was  lighter  than 
any  other  part  of  the  house*  I  was  going  to  rise; 
but  ho  begged  me  to  sit  still,  took  a  chair,  seated  hini. 
self  beside  me,  made  some  observations  on  my  draw- 
ing, and  then  hastened  to  the  main  subject.  He  told 
me  that  no  friend  had  sent  for  him  when  he  left  us  so 
suddenly,  but  he  only  wanted  to  be  alone,  that  he 
night  come  to  some  fixed  determination.  All  that  he 
vaa  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  me  respecting  this 
determination  was,  that,  at  all  eyents,  whether-fortui^c 
proTcd  favourable  to  him  o^  not,  he  would  disclose  to 
me  the  secret  of  his  niihappy  situation  before  he 
would  venture  nther  to  ofiEer  me  his  hand,  or  to  part 
from  me  for  ever.  It  was  not  yet  time  far  this ;  but 
before  long  perhaps  circumstances,  might  be  changed! 
Be  conjured. me,  till  the  period  should  arrive  when  he 
could  speak  more  plaUily,  to  rely  Up6ti  his  siiiccrity 
and  affection;  He  e^^pressed  himself  with  such  frank. 
Hess  attd  animatiop,  and  in  so.  decided  a  tone,  that  I 
was  persuaded  the  motives  on  which  he  acted  could 
tiot  but  be  of  an  honourable  kind.  From  that  hour  I 
^nc^ived  for  him  a  rc^gard  which  d^ily  epcreased,  so 
that  the  anxiety  of  my  love  wai%  absorbed  in  the  confix 
dence  of  friendship^       t 

^'  The  correspondence  of  our  sentiments,  of  our 
tastes,  and  distastes,  wasrastonishing.  His  attention 
tQ  procure  me  every  little  pleasure  that  he  could,  made 
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him  my  constant  companion.  Not  a  tnit  in  his  con« 
duct  confirmed  my  brother's  report  of  his  lerity  and 
licentiousness.  He  complied  with  STery  thing  that 
circumstances  required ;  ho  took  part  in  onr  balls  and 
concerts ;  sometimes  too  he  lost  more  money  at  play 
than  he  ought  to  have  risked,  but  he  was  not  pas. 
sionately  attached  to  any  amusement  of  this  kind. — 
His  greatest  pleasure,  as  h6  himself  said,  was  to  be 
in  my  company,  to  converse,  to  read,  or  to  play  on 
the  harpsichord  with  me.  In  company  wo  appeared 
inseparable ;  where  one  was  there  the  other  was  sore 
to  be  found  :  and  as  our  lore  was  exalted  into 
friendship,  so  our  friendship  spolce  exactly  the 
language  of  Ioyc. 

^^  In  the  midst  of  these  pleasures,  howerer,  there 
were  moments  in  which  I  had  a  presentiment  of  what 
awaited  mc.  Often,  when  he  had  just  protested  that 
he  scarcely  desired  to  be  more  happy,  he  would  sud- 
denly turn  from  me  and  conceal  his  face.  If  I  asked 
him  what  he  ailed,  he  would  give  mc  vague  answers, 
and  always  referred  mc  to  that  period  when  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  reveal  his  secret.  He  was  still  more 
frequently  out  of  humour,  absent,  and  unsusceptible 
of  pleasure.  I  observed  that  his  humour  was  governed 
by  the  post  days,  and  that  he  never  was  so  dull  as  when 
he  had  received  letters. 

"  The  happy  winter  was  past;  and  with  the  com- 
mencement of  spring  my  friend  received  from  his 
father  an  injunction  to  return  home.  ^  We  must 
part,'  said  he  to  mo,   *  for  throe  months;    this  is  the 


lateit  term  of  mjr  expactetioBS.    Tkedk  is  cost^ 

I  will  now   examine  how  it  lies.     In  tiiree  months  I 

will  retarn,  a»  sure  as  I  love  you.' 

^^  I  know  not  whether  it  were  these  words  ihera«> 
ielres^  or  the  tone  in  whieh  they  were  uttered^  that 
shocked  me  like  a  predietioQ  of  misfortime.  I  was 
alamied  to  find  myself  so  near  the  goal  whieh  I  dnret 
not  look  at.  Confonnded  as  I  was^  I  ? ecdved  his  pro* 
testation,  and  asked  pointedly,  as  If  I  knew  moi*e  than 
I  ought*-^^  As  sure  as  yon  love  me  ahne?*  My  fi4end 
turned  pilo,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  silent  em* 
Varrassment.  A  tear  started  into  his  eye ^  hit  semas* 
}y  kissed  my  hand,  and  said  in  a  tone  diat  reflfibt  my 
heart-^^  I  thank  you  for  asking.' 
•  ^^  What  would  I  hare  given  to  have  been  able  to 
tecal  my  question!  I  had mysdf  run  upou  ^  dag- 
ger which  he  had  so  carefully  turned  away  from  me.  I 
had  chteated  mysd^f  in  a  moment  of  the  three  months 
Which  he  intended  to  give  me.  Vexation  widi  my  un» 
seasonable  curiosity  overpowered  even  the  sense  of 
my  loss ;  and  as  we  are  always  disposed  to  do  injustice 
to  others  when  we  are  desirous  «f  eti^ting  a  lecon- 
ciHation  with  ourselves,  I  drew  my  hand  from  him^ 
and  coldly  said —  ^  Then  you  hate  changed  me  for 
Ittiother?' 

^'  His  feelinp  were  deeply  hurt;  yet  widiout  the 
least  acrimony  be  replied—^  I  Hrred  another  before  I 
knew  you^  Had  she  all  at  once  become  indiffiBrent  to 
me,  still  I  shouU  have  been  ashamed  to  sacrifice  her  to 
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•WiAedtone.'  {f\ 

**  TkiM  WW  the  pioad  ftbric  icuad  by  aij  fimey 
Iwelkd  «}&  dw  growid.  I  firit  Mtttew  d«r  I  «M 
it»  Ua,  tat  oolj  d«t  nttter  jtHWgwIiilJy.ijteK 

ta  iHUed  M.  I  dutild^  at  Oat  aiMlMt^lfM*  bm  Iwtta* 
pkued.  ABdyflttawe^jr.'it«H.%ftiii^4fi|J994fj( 
htaMlf  vkan  taagria  nnaed,  ■MjjtlWllliililiJjM 

becMM  aoqwinied  witb  me,  he  €iomlilwil^jiH!filt7  M 
happjwithUsfomer  friend,  w|Mi.||B^yHlpfeaaiid 
etteemed,  b«t  whom  he  hoped  to  to^^f)^^  PflM^ 

<'Odioiuhope!*  exdMmed.I^<^^^«^ 
were  I  to  costribele  towards  ift  w^pap^iP^liVMiRt. 
Wh  J  did  joe  not  purt  from  me,  whjMiil^^ 

pMbefore?»  :..'  :i.;*:J  \     • 

<<  WhiAer  ahoold  Igo?*  nid  l»  •moOamMj, ; 

^^  Whither?'  rejoined  I ;  ^  can  there  bea  qnettioi^ 
about  that? — ^Back  to  her  to  whom  yon  have  been  in* 
constant.'    He  shook  his  head. 

^^  Shall  I  tell  her  of  my  inconstancy  ?' 
^^  What  reply  I  made  I  cannot  repeat.  Dispnta- 
tions  of  this  kind  always  lead  to  the  same  point  from 
which  we  set  ont^  and  our  understanding  is  but  toa 
well  disposed  to  think  an  injustice  pudonable,  which 
is  committed  out  of  love  to  us  by  a  man  whom  we 
are  attached  to.  In  order  to  silence  me  endrely,  my 
friend  added,  that  by  a  connection  with  my  riral  he 
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should  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  and  that  he 
now  entertained  well.founded  hopes  of  seeing  her 
united  to  another.  He  well  knew  the  weight  which 
this  last  piece  of  information  would  haye  with  me, 
and  how  much  it  would  contribute  to  restore  my 
tranquillity.  I  cannot  deny  that  this  intelligence 
respecting  the  first  mistress  of  my  friend  had  sunk  her 
considerably  in  my  opinion;  but  he,  on  the  contrary, 
had  raised  himself  in  my  esteem,  by  speaking  of  her 
with  such  respect.  He  seemed  rather  to  wayer  between 
loTC  and  conscience,  than  between  Iotc  and  love;  his 
irresolution  did  him  honour.  I  had  no  occasion  to 
entertain  any  apprehension  of  a  riyal.  With  such 
like  reasoning  I  lulled  my  sick  heart  to  sleep,  and 
knew  not  that  I  was  playing  with  the  mere  phantoms 
of  my  imagination. 

^^  My  friend  departed;  and,  with  a  fortitude  that 
appeared  strange  even  to  myself,  I  looked  after  the 
carriage  that  remoT^  him  from  me.  Hope  had  daz- 
zled my  eyes  and  intoxicated  my  heart.  He  was  now 
the  subject  of  much  conversation  between  me,  my 
guardian,  and  my  brother;  and  I  learned,  not  without 
horror,  that  they  both  looked  upon  me  as  fully  en. 
gaged  to  my  friend,  and  already  began  to  consider  of 
the  terms  of  the  marriage-contract.  I  thought  I  had  a 
right  to  enqaiaD  the  reasons  of  such  an  oyer.hasty  pro. 
cedure.  They  laughed  at  me ;  I  grew  extremely  grave, 
and  assured  them  that  I  was  every  thing  bnt^gaged. 
And  now  conceive  what  I  must  have  felt  Vhen  I  was 
informed  th^t  my  friend  had,  the  day  afier  the  unex. 
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pccted  explanatioii  between  us,  formally  demmded 
my  hand  of  m  j  guardian  and  my  brotlier,  and  had 
obtained  their  consent. 

'^  I  was  OTerwhelmed  with  astonbhment  and  Tex* 
ation.  Undecided  in  what  manner  to  obtain  satisfiM^ 
tiou,  I  waited  till  I  should  reodre  the  first  letter  from 
my  friend.  It  soon  arrlTcd,  but  inclosed  in  a  letter 
to  my  guardian,  and  writte\i  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
or  any  body  else  might  have  read  it  I  answered  It 
in  the  same  style,  and  receiTed  a  similar  n^fdy,  to 
which  I  returned  no  answer. 

^^  Thus  was  I  bereft  of  the  pleasure  I  had  expected 
from  a  correspondence  fraught  with  truth  and  affiec* 
tion.  My  friend  was  too  inexplicable  for  me  to  think 
of  him  any  longer  with  complacency ;  and  if  I  did  not 
think  on  him  the  less  on  that  account,  still  my  attach* 
mcnt  afforded  me  no  satisfaction.  I  felt  an  imperious 
impulse  to  do  something  to  shew  that  I  was  not  made 
to  perform  merely  a  passive  part  in  such  matters  as 
ours.  To  this  humour  I  was  perhaps  indebted  for  the 
power  to  act,  on  his  return,  in  such  a  manner  as  at 
least  every  woman  would  not  have  done  in  my 
situation. 

^^  Before  the  expiration  of  two  months  I  saw  him 
again.  He  surprized  us  in  the  country,  where  we 
had  been  for  some  weeks.  My  guardian  received  him 
with  transport,  as  though  it  had  been  the  signal  for 
the  preparations  for  the  wedding.  I  sainted  him  with 
politeness  ;  my  reserve  did  not  appear  to  disconcert 
him.     He  looked  at  me  several  times  as  if  he  had  some* 
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thing  to  tell  me.  These  looks  I  did  not  return ;  but 
I  could  not  forbear  obserring  him  -with  such  attention 
as  if  I  had  never  seen  him  before.  He  no  longer 
seemed  to  be  the  same  person ;  his  countenance  dis- 
played a  certain  wildness  ivhen^  absorbed  in  thought^ 
he  looked  on  either  side.  In  his  gait  there  was  ah 
impetuositj,  in  his  motions  an  Irregularity,  in  his  ex. 
presidons  a  Tehemence  which  I  had  nerer  yet  remarked. 
He  laughed  and  joked  idth  glee;  and  when  his  boiu 
motg  and  reflections  had  delighted  the  company,  he 
would  sink  down  and  turn  pale  like  one  exhausted. 
He  would  then  look  at  me  with  eyes  replete  with 
ferrent  melancholy,  as  if  to  implore  me  to  be  reconciled 
to  him  I  after  this  he  would  follow  me  te  speak  to  me 
alone,  while  for  four  days  I  contrired  that  he  should  not 
find  an  oppojrtunity. 

^^  We  are  soon  tired  of  a  part  which  the  heart  does 
not  act  along  wiA  us.  I  was  at  length  unable  to  widi. 
stand  the  desire  of  knowing  whether  my  friend  still 
remained  my  friend,  and  therefore  gave  him  an  oppor. 
tnnity  for  a  tttemtt^tiie. 

*^  My  guardian's  country-house  was  situated  near 
tiie  Danube.  The  terraces  of  a  garden,  which  on  one 
Mde  was  laid  out  in  the  English  taste,  commanded  a 
prospect  of  the  glistening  stream ;  there  I  seated  my. 
self  after  a  walk  with  my  friend,  while  my  brother 
thought  fit  to  leave  us  togetiier,  to  amuse  himself  with 
the  game-keeper. 

^^  Thank  Oed,'  said  my  friend,  <  that  I  hare  once 
more  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you.    I  hare  « 
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ffwt  deal  to  tell  jon,  and,  in  the  first  plaoe,  to  bfg 
Tonr  pardon.* 

^'Pirdon?*  I  replied;  '  I  knew  not  tliat  jon  had 
done  any  thing  which  required  pardon.* 

<-  fie  looked  at  me— <  1  hare  not  wilfallj  offsiided 
jon,'  said  he;  ^  I  hare  done  what  was  my  duty ;  and 
in  thas  acting,  hare  done  Tiolence  to  myself,  and  all — 
so  sure  as  I  am  not  deserring  of  yonr  hatred — because 
I  lored  Ton.  Not  till  I  hare  acknowledged  all  my 
errors,  not  till  yon  approre  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
intend  to  atone  for  them,  will  1  serioosly  ask  you 
whether  yon  can  resolre  to  be  my  wife.* 

^*  Oh!*  said  I,  ^  with  respect  to  that  qnettion  jon 
obtuned  an  answer  two  months  ago  from  mygnarduui.' 

^*  Theresa,' he  replied,  ^  yon  wish  to  pnnish  me; 
and  that  becanse  I  did,  from  irresistible  love  to  y'on, 
what  1  otherwise  would  not  hare  done.  But  yon 
ought  not  to  judge  me  from  fragments  of  my  conduct. 
He^rkea  to  mv  whole  storv,  and  then  decide  where  I 
shall  nnd  re>t,  in  vour  arms  or  in  the  grare.' 

**  After  this  introduction,  I  was  obliged  to  promise 
ray  friend  r:y  whole  attention,  and  would  haTC  given 
it  without  any  such  promise.  I  cannot  repeat  his 
narrative  in  his  own  words;  I  will  relate  the  most 
material  particulars  as  though  I  had  been  an  eye 
witness  of  what  1   know  from  biro. 

''  My  friend  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  man,  but 
risid  and  ceremonious.  Being  the  only  child,  he  was 
subjected  to  a  course  of  education,  which  was  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  best,  but  which  would  hare  ex- 
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tingnished  for  ever  all  the  freedom  of  his  mind,  had  he 
not  possessed  a  power  of  resistance  superior  to  the 
tyrannical    oppression    of    unnatural    maxims    and 
precepts.     Among  other  things  his  tutor  was  particu- 
larly  careful  to  keep  him  from  all  intercourse  with  our 
sex.     He  .was  never  permitted  to  be  alone  with  a 
female,  whether  of  mature  age,  or  in  the  years  of  child, 
hood.     He  was  even  cut  o£f  from  the  affection  of  his 
mother,  that,  as  his  father  used  to  say,  he  might 
become  so  much  the  more  Yirtuous  a  man.     The  con. 
sequence  of  his  education  was,  that  at  an  age  when 
boys  and  girls  commonly  feel  a  kind  of  aversion  to 
each  other,  my  friend,  unknowh  to  his  parents  and 
teachers,  had  already  »  secret  attachment.     The  female 
who  had  kindled  this  flame  in  his  youthful  heart  was 
but  a  child,  as  well  as  himself,  but  a  child  of  such 
quickness  of  apprehension,  that  she  understood  his 
passion  as  perfectly   as  her  French  grammar.     The 
houses  of  their  parents  were  very  near  each  other.     A 
brother  of  the  extraordinary  girl,  whom  my  friend 
was  allowed  to  visit,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  her,  but  only  in  company ;  and  when  the  youth 
had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen^  and  his  mistress  .that,  of 
fourteen  years,  they  had  contrived  to  find  more  thui 
one  favourable  opportunity  for  secretly  concerting  the 
plan  of  their  future  marriage. 

^^  A  separation  of  two  years,  which  my  friend  was 
obliged  to  pass  under  the  care  of  a  tutor  at  a  distant 
seminary,  without  paying  a  single  visit  to.  his.  family 
during  that  interval,  had  not  weakened  the  redprocal 


tnC  tfcemtkiuMstic  pair.    An  ttS 

AM  fatHn-  Has  ^vfficient  lo  bHid  litem  aocw  to  p«cli  other 
for  yt*i%.  A  wtret  corresjjondpuu  aloo  vraa  Rovt 
k«^  up  between  ibem. 

'■'  This  oarrespoK4eQce  was  cimbnucd  (til  my  friend 
wacHDt  ifi  kU euehteeDlh  yeat  totke  umTcnity  of  Got- 
tto^co.  About  this  limelbeyouna;  msD'sdMires  began  to 
bemoio ardent.  Though  be  remMQedfiitbfuliathongtit 
ta  kia  Frederick,  jet  thoughts  vere  not  safficirnt  for 
him.  UemsileBeqnaiatancei  among  his  fellow  indent!, 
who  wer«  all  uldcr  thao  himself.  UesooafouDilinrani 
to  d«cei*e  ilia  tutor,  wbo  tormented  him  with  itiidies. 
Be  first  pA!i5ed  whole  hours  and  then  whole  CTcntngs 
in  j«tUI  COmpaniL'S,  having  at  length  g^ned  this  poinl, 
that  th«  Biau  wbo  stood  in  the  waj  of  his  pWuures, 
dont  not  conptaia  to  his  fathet,  for  fear  of  hieing  ■ 
l^ace  of  which  be  waj  in  expectation,  that  hs  fouad 
hnuelf  nnabtf  to  gOTern  the  yoong  geotleinaB  accMd> 
iagtaAerttktiBgactMiutrftfaBpttMt  WtM^aUtf 
tarmf  IrinAka  jolly  conpntaw  mnmTy  ijjiii 
■•t  d«pw»ed;  to  Ast,  ■fftirifli t1iindi»g  tks  iiiliiiai 
guecaift  wUdihemdnlgadf  hiilKutrauiBBdacorit 
mptoiL  li«nt»tUs  be  kad  iiriiwiii  for  »  pMiAM 
^.-.-.■-_.. ----:.^ ..  ^  ^        ■"      fnglmj 

«BJajHnt,aodtUahelMndbHSMMkeMi^U.  A 
puiion,  which  a  person  Haktiaati^  i  hMC  hBM  Midya* 
Ua%w  duB  m  ke  fnla  Bdiaod  to  g*  iaqMrt  •(  ft  new 
•■e;  uid  tbi*  is  uU  in  gnenl to  t^eplauitt a TCTjr 
Aowt  timm.    Bmk  b j  tim  itailil  rvving,  vj  ffiMdt 
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Frederiea ;  for  after  erery  deTiatioD  his  heart  rererted 
to  her,  and  the  reproaches  irith  which  his  conscience 
punished  his  infidelity,  conyineed  him  that  constancy 
alove  could  make  him  happy. 

^'  My  friend's  father  was  still  a  stranger  to  hb  sob's 
secret  passton.  The  cerednonioiMi  grarky  whkh  per^ 
Taded  every  thing  about  him,  kept  JfH  family  In  igno* 
raace  of  many  things  whidi  were  the  cosmion  talk  of 
the  whole  town.  At  the  sasse  time  he  maintained  a 
kind  of  connection  which  nobody  could  comprehend 
with  the  family  of  which  his  son's  mistress  was  a  mem. 
her.  Nothing  fartiier  was  known  respecting  it,  than 
tiiat  the  two  families  lived  on  the  best  footing  ;  and 
yet  mj  friend's  father  being  once  in  a  company  when 
an  acquaintance,  though  not  at  ail  im  the  secret, 
proposed  Frederica  as  a  suitable  match  foffJ||fe  son,  he 
flew  into  the  most  violent  passion,  and  with  furious 
vehemence  declared  he  would  rather  follow  his  son  to 
the  grave  than  consent  to  such  an  union.  My  friend 
was  present  on  die  occasion.  The  drcumstance  not 
only  mtde  him  more  cautious,  but  also  rendered  him 
more  anxious  respecting  futurity.  The  obstinacy  of 
his  father  was,  as  he  well  knew,  a  metal  that  defied 
every  attempt  to  work  it. 

^^  What  cautious  prudence  had  been  whole  years  in 
concealing,  was  betrayed  by  carelessness  in  a  single 
moment.  My  friend,  previous  to  his  setting  out  on 
a  little  tour  from  Gottingen,  had  sent  by  post  in  one 
envelope  two  letters,  one  to  his  father  and  the  other 
to  the  brother  of  his  mistress,  and  had  by  mistake 
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US'    diRTtinii.     An    woBBpt/Btoa    nnuDiHtt 

•:  r%n*trraacs  muse  hivr  ncmrred.  He  tnTiriled  m 
y  .-iA<r:  ir  nfe'  iKiiicr'A.  and  im  bs  arriTal,  a  sngiB 
«:n)Rnir!  mur  liiiL  KTOTBunvid  ^vitk  Iw  fiUe.  DisiB. 
ir^-rxanzT  m£  -Av  mnr  nf  Ib  Sttber  wneve  te  be  lus  lot 
i:ii.^<»  Ik  leii'ihup'f  TfSBMniCBd  lie  ioBiie  to  wIkmi 
ft;  tLH  vrsviqciBBsicT.  Bf  taseei  w  kaew  Ike  leuou 
n  Airt  s  "— '**  Tiv  wiH  <£  !»  fioher  vmi  as- 
:s:rn-.*£  K  I.  snfcaffw:  an»nii.  and  ikma  ia  bb  waj  as 
4  *7ir.&  vTurr  i»r  -nfiic^  iir  cnmcBiT,  vae  capable  of 
mr^-iTLr  Nj  fnm^  itm  nad  vol  iabnited  a  portion 
«r  ~3ii9>  ^K&Rr'f  vAwaaanr  for  B^Aiag,  i»aa  eqaallj 
iQivv  at  i'iifwaac  t*?  )wE!k.  bus  vora.  ^eitbef 
mc  snaaKS  ci»a'id  -ob^ua  Ae  ivqaired  re. 
sTurataiaaL  Tbe  vtabM  ibax  br  voald  at  lengtb 
I'^a.rsi&r.  va»  i^  maaue  aot  19  nanr  Fraderica 
v-'sryis?  ki»  taaer'i  coaafi;  bat  wicb  tbb  tbe  old 
sras  sc^nsed  br  bo  aeaa^  prdccdj  sitisied. 

*-  A  BffiftacbolT  period  bov  ooaiseoced  for  mj 
f rufTid.  FreAnka's  Motber,  vbo  bad  latdj  been  left 
a  vidov,  aod  vbo  bad  saspectcd  as  little  as  bis  faiber 
wa2t  sbe  was  aot  i  a  leaded  to  kaov.  forbade  bim  ber 
h\}'^ie.  He  was  sent  bark  to  Gottingen,  and  bis 
ciLstms  was  remoTod  to  anotber  residence;  bat  the 
place  of  ber  retreat  was  kept  a  profonnd  secret  from 
bsiD. 

*''  Frederica*s  brother,  whose  attachment  to  mj 
friend  outweighed  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  mother,  a!  length  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and 
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undectook  to  renew  the  correspondence  between  the 
separated  pair.  As  sooa  as  my  friend  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  abode  of  his  mistress,  no  considera- 
tion was  powerful  enough  to  restrain  him  from  the 
execution  of  a  rooiantic,  but  happy  thought.  He 
provided  himself  with  money  sufficient  iot  half  a  year, 
escaped  from  his  tutor,  and  assuming  anodier  name, 
traTclled  in  disguise  to  the  place  where  Frederica  re- 
sided  with  some  distant  relations,  who  had  nerer  seen 
him.  He  wrote  to  his  father,  that,  dissatisfied  with 
his  situation,  he  should  turn  recluse  for  a  few  months, 
but  that  in  due  time  he  would  again  make  his  appear, 
ance.  That  he  might  be  perfectly  secure,  he  remained 
almost  a  month  concealed  in  Hamburgh.  During 
this  time,  as  he  had  expected,  strict  enquiries  had 
been  'Set  on  foot  for  him  at  the  country  seat  in  Hol- 
.stein,  where  Frederica  resided.  After  it  had  been  re*. 
ported,  in  answer  to  those  inquiries,  that  no  such 
person  as  my  friend  had  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  he  Tentured  to  proceed  to  Holstein.  His 
fluency  in  the  English  language  enabled  him  to  pass 
with  success  for  an  Englishman.  Assuming  that 
4^aracter,  he  took  a  lodging  at  a  farm-house  in  the 
village,  not  far  from  Frederica's  residence,  under  the 
pretext  of  gratifjring  a  melancholy  humour.  He  soon 
became  the  subject  of  conversation^  and  people  wished 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  eccentric  stranger. 
They  did  become  acquainted  with  him,  after  he  had, 
with  difficulty,  contrived  to  get  a  note  delivered  to  his 
mistress.    He  received  an  invitation  which  he  accepted, 
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■■iMMIfifMtokdmlntion.    T!m  [nvit*Ssn  Mi 

ilk  iooD  brought  it  so  far,  thst  out  af  n. 
nplftWuic?,  which  vai  rt'turnod  MtUi 
rt  -ttuiks,  he  garr  ihe  girl  of  hU  heart  in- 
i  EnglUh  Unguagc. 
**8**Bfti*  reward  far  Iho  )>Bina  of  leparattoa  my 
Uni  lai-Mt  eipectCKl,  when  ht>  Kct  out  on  fait 
idTCBtahu  Bis  partiality  for  hi*  fair  pnpil  could  d* 
MM  tmalm  VkBoUoad  than  her  Inclination  ten  bim. 
BatvtalVBAtt  other  drcninstanc«»  would  probablj 
kBM  ti«  i|Am  unJM,  wai  now  regarded  with  ■ 
•  by  th«  pr«lector»  of  Frederica.  Thef 
itttiMfite  manlo  whom  her  heart  wasattach. 
ily  a  stranger,  from  whom  she  might,  K 
^  be  withdraw  Id  time,  If  iliis  new  passlMi 
I  too  deep  tool.  The  iHumph  of  my 
j^Muactd  to  Frederica's  matber  with  ex. 


*<  TWa  ialeml  of  faapptneH  csattiwd  m  long, 
kod  aflbrded  mf  Mend  t*A  mnlfrid,  nod  y<at  i»w>cit 
pleasarM,  tiwt  fce  aftcrwaida  gsn  It  dte  appdtofloii  at 
his  golden  agr.  End  dar,  as  be  said,  wltnened  At 
coofirmatioD  of  •  coTUMBt  that  Ind  long  befbn 
been  condnded.  Nofliii^  cnnbltteTed  Ui  bsppbMM 
bnt  final  (oHcttude  f*r  bis  fiitber.  He  raeehed  iBfiir- 
nation,  H  a  drcnltotu  wmj,  that  (be  already  hifitB 
health  of  the  old  man  waidail^decnnlsg.  Tbeu. 
Msinrss  of  Ms  conscience  got  Ae  better  of  pndeBec. 
My  friend  eatrustcd  OM  of  bli  friendi  at  GotfiBgea 
with  Ui  secret,  and  wrote  throogb  htm  to  his  faAer, 
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but  withoat  mentioning  the  place  of  his  abode.  The 
latter  retarned  aa  answer  through  the  same  channel. 
It  was  conceired  in  teims  so  unusually  tender  that  the 
son  immediately  wrote  again.  This  was  just  what 
the  father  wanted.  As  mf  friend's  acquaintance  at 
Gottingen  was  incapable  pf  treachery,  the  wily  father 
apjdied  to  the  po$t.office  in  that  town,  at  the  same 
tiake  sending  the  direction  of  a  letter  in  his  son's  hand. 
wiittng)  and  easily  obtained  information  from  what 
ylfuae  a  letter  in  the  same  hand  had  come. 

^^  My  friend  ought  to  relate  the  circumstances  to 
jriKi  himself  to  gire  you  an  idea  of  his  feelings,  when 
he^  the  pretended  Englishman,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Williams,  heard  himself  saluted,  in  a  harsh 
voice,  by  his  rod  name,  one  afternoon,  when  familiarly 
seated  by  the  Mq  of  his  Frederica.  It  was  no  other 
than  his  father  himself,  who  surprized  him  with  a 
Tisit.  The  e&cts  of  this  risit,  the  scenes  which  it 
occa4pned,  and  the  consequences  which  resulted  from 
it,  your  imagination  piay  supply.  The  nndutif  ul  son, 
as  he  was  called,  though  he  had  not  broken  his  promise, 
was  dra>gged  away  like  a  malefactor,  and  the  wretched 
Tictun,  his  Frederica,  was  attacked  with  a  mortal 
disease.  The  obdurate  father  was  immorable  in  the 
cocercise  of  his  parental  authority,  land  not  less  immora. 
ble  was  the  son  in  refusing  obedience  where  he  did  not 
conceire  himself  bound  to  obey. 

^^  What  menaces  and  commands  were  incapable  of 
effecting,  was,  however,  brought  about  by  qnidms  of 
conscience  and  pity.    The  old  maa^s  soul  had  long 
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a  lio^mt  emotions.     No  Sof>ner  Ik 
fcl  imlt    1   home   with  his  ion,   than   tie   sunk    agibl  I 
■pfln^Kk  bed,  Tron  vbicli  be  had  been  routed  tl;f  I 
Oc  DiiltMl  force  of  iui\iety  and  indignation. 
^fdriaos  dechml  him  M  be  ta  a  cntical  state.     Tbt  I 
MMHBg  *f»OT   of    death    wiih  which  he   seemed  td  S 
Knigglc  wWnmt  Iw  looked  at    his  son,  at  IcngA  J 
y«ctiflc4  «p«i  lb«  tattef  Id  give  a  new  promise,  ^ 
•MlT  ite  W  wonld  nercr  marry   Frederics   withofll^ 
ktt  btWr'i  coBseml,  bat  that  he  wonid  do  all  that  la^ 
m  kb  power  to  wMn  kimsclf  from  her,  and  her  from 
knt.     After  this  [troniiM;  my  friend's  father  delivered 
ts  Vm  *  ««kd  packet,  which  he  was  to  open  in  caaei 
At  aU  ■■■  ikd,  aod  to   tvHuru    if  he  recovered.-^l 
Be  Ai  Kcorer,  and  received  back  bis  packet ;  and'l 
wif  fiMwl,  wbo  seriaiuljr  intended  to  keep  lus  woid, 
act  «at  oa  bis  trafeb. 

*'  !■  Et^land,  in  France,  and  in  Swttxeriand,  thb 
■artj^r  to  filial  objection  sought  to  retrieve  his  lost 
bApjpsMtt  ud  Us  bUrieJ  koptt.  He  foMcd  s  pU. 
loavpk/  *>'  dhapatioa  wWd  be  practised  tro  vbtria 
revs.  Diuipated  from  despur,  he  grasped  at  plea- 
safety  whid  according  to  U>  pecotiar  leotiseats,  be 
was  destined  to  desiMse.  In  tUs  eadteaa  circle  of 
BOrdt;  aad  rariet;,  be  neittwr  iMaid  nor  sair  my 
dung  of  bis  Freduica.  She  coatianed  near  Us  bcart, 
but  was  estranged  fiom  his  Iboagbta.  He  aerer  re. 
collected  her  lint  witb  sorrow  and  affection;  bntdaji 
Bootetimes  passed  oa  which  ber  ioiage  did  Dot  ooea 
p7«sent  Itself  to  bis  miad. 
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^^  The  attempts  that  were  made  to  withdraw  the 
heart  of  the.  faithful  Frederica  from  her  lover  were 
not  so  successful.  She  peremptorily  rejected  every 
proposal  to  become  the  wife  of  another.  She  would 
cheerfully  have  promised  never  to  marry,  but  resolved 
to  be  united  to  none  except  the  man  of  her  choice. 
*^  My  friend  returned  from  his  travels,  and  the 
cure  which  he  had  begun  by  dissipation  he  was  now 
required  to  complete  by  attention  to  business.  His 
^father  had  designed  to  form  him  for  a  diplomatic  post, 
and  for  the  affairs  connected  with  it :  he  was  to  be 
prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced 
politician.  But  the  intelligence  of  the  invariable  at- 
tachment  of  his  Frederica  rendered  him  totally  unfit 
for  business,  and  he  told  his  father  that  he  must  ab- 
solutely travel  for  another  year,  before  he  could 
apply  to  it.  The  father,  fearful  of  a  relapse,  was 
once  more  necessitated  to  comply.  It  was  soon 
after  this  that  my  friend  became  acquainted  with  my 
brother,  and  accompanied  him  to  our  house  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Vienna. 

^^  Of  that  part  of  his  history  which  here  com. 
mences  he  had  no  occasion  to  give  me  a  full  ac. 
count.  So  much  the  more  important  was  the  other 
half  relating  to  the  continuance  of  his  love  for  Fre- 
derica. Whatever  his  ideas  might  have  been  on  his 
first  acquaintance  with  me,  the  thought  of  an  indis. 
soluble  union  terrified  his  conscience  and  revived  his 
former  attachment.  The  forced  relish  for  the  dissi. 
pations  by  which  my  brother  had  learned  to  know 
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him  wore  off  wken,  as  he  expressed  himself,  he  grew 
good  with  me.  For  the  same  reason  he  again  kept 
a  stricter  watch  oyer  his  heart.  He  e^en  thooght  it 
his  daty  to  inform  Frederica  of  his  new  attachment. 
At  a  time  when  nobody  apprehended  any  smch  diing, 
a  secret  correspondence  agMn  commenced  between 
them  :  and  on  this  account  it  was  that  his  huraonr  was 
gOTerned  so  exactly  by  the  departure  and  Ae  arrival 
of  the  post. 

^^  He  had  long  been  nndetemined  whether  he 
should  suffer  me  to  take  part  in  the  coniict  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  himself.  He  was  afraid,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  I  should  side  with  his  first  at« 
tachment  agfunst  myself.  He  tried  another  expedioit. 
He  procured  a  third  person  to  inform  Fiederica  that 
he  was  as  good  as  betrothed  to  me,  and  even  ae« 
quainted  hb  father  with  part  of  his  wishes  in  rq^rd 
to  me.  His  father^  though  a  zealous  protestant,  most 
joyfully  consented  to  his  union  widi  me*  Beth  these 
circumstances  surprised  my  friend.  He  had  expected 
that  Frederica  would  load  him  with  reproaches,  and 
that  his  father  would  throw  difficulties  in  his  way. — 
Soon  afterwards  he  received  int^lligenoe  diat  an  ollnr 
made  to  Frederica  had  not  been  positively  rejected. 
All  this  confirmed  him  iii  the  resohrtion  to  eontimie 
to  keep  his  secret  from  me,  and  to  try,  by  means  of 
a  longer  stay  with  us,  whether  it  wonid  be  posi^ble 
to  be  made  happy  by  tiie  fulfilment  of  his  first  wish, 
now  that  he  was  no  longer  able,  as  he  enppesied,  to 
suppress  the  second. 
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*'  The  closer  my  friend's  intimacy  grew  with  me, 
the  more  firmly  he  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  live  without  me.  What  gave  him 
the  greatest  uneasiness  was  that  he  had  heard  no  far- 
ther  tidings  of  the  offer  which  had  not  been  rejected 
by  Frcderica.  From  this  circumstance  he  concluded, 
but  falsely,  as  you  will  presently  hear,  that  she 
waited  only  for  him  in  order  to  take  the  second  step. 
His  heart  nevertheless  reproached  him  as  often  as  he 
felt  disposed  to  take  the  first.  This  was  too  compli. 
cated  a  business  to  be  arranged  by  letters.  He  deter, 
mined  to  see  and  hear,  and,  if  possible,  to  speak  once 
more  to  Frederica.  He  supposed  that  in  three 
months  at  latest  every  thing  would  have  been  set- 
tled. 

^^  I  have  told  you  how  I  drew  the  long  concealed 
secret  from  his  agitated  soul,  at  the  moment  when  he 
announced  to  me  his  intended  departure.  He  had 
not  calculated  upon  this  accident,  and  again  became 
uneasy  and  confused.  He  knew  me.  The  fear  of 
losing  me  rendered  him  blind  to  the  consequences  of 
an  inconsiderate  step,  and  that  but  ill  accorded  with 
the  delicacy  which  I  had  discovered  in  him,  and 
without  which  I  could  not  possibly  have  loved  him. 
He  resolved  to  pledge  his  honour,  in  order  to  bind 
his  heart ;  he  therefore  hastened,  before  he  had  time 
to  cool,  to  my  guardian,  and  solicited  my  hand. 

^^  Scarcely  had  he  returned  home  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  Frcderica,  when  the  whole  weight  of 
his  injustice  and  precipitancy  fell  with  aggravated 
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qnil  reaignafion.  The  proposal  which  had  marie  her 
appear  unfaithful  fo  him  had  noTor  been  serious.  She 
had  purpoacly  concerted  it  lo  see  how  the  ittlclltgencc 
would  operate  on  my  friend.  To  find  that  he  was 
unable  to  repress  his  joj  on  the  occasion  was  the 
sevcrcBt  stroke  ^ho  had  yet  experienced.  She  was 
drowned  in  tears  when  nobody  saw  her.  She  pined 
so  visibly  that  my  friend  was  frightened  when  he  beheld 
her  again.  She  calmly  relinquished  all  her  claims, 
congratulated  him  on  his  new  prosfiecb  and  his  re- 
conciliation with  his  father,  and  wlien  he  was  going 
to  seize  her  hand,  hastily  withdrew  into  another  room, 
where,  as  he  heard,  she  fainted  away. 

"  Ah !  my  poor  friend  ;  who  suffered  most,  you 
or  she  ilgaiast  whom  you  had  tt-ansgressod  ? — He  told 
me  that  for  a  considerable  lime  he  was  not  muter 
of  his  lieiiscs.  Languishing  bi^twecn  happinc»  and 
misery,  he  stood  upon  burning  ground,  UU^Ie  to 
turn  cither  to  the  right  or  fa  the  left.  Had  she, 
whom  he  was  about  to  desert  but  fliode  bim  ■  lingla 
reproach  !  But  no  ;  not  even  the  tatiifactton  of  » 
meditated  justification  was  afforded  him.  Half  re> 
solved  to  relierc  himself  with  a  pistol  from  this  ia- 
■apportablc  sensation,  he  hurried  home.  Before  be 
reached  his  room  he  was  met  by  his/ather,  with 
whose  knowledge  he  had  p»d  this  visit  to  Frederic*. 
The  old  man  beckoned  and  called  to  him,  but  my 
friend,  paying  no  attention,  rushed  past  him  up  the 
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stairs.  His  f^tJiPT  iollowfi^y  a?j4  W  ^Rla^a^9^^ 
ensued.  For  the  first  tim^  Q)y  frijead  beheld  bi^^  f%- 
tb^r  sb.Q^.  tefirjsv  ^e,  ^t  $pm^^h^  relievj^^  ^d 
thinking;  i^^  aa  opportunity,  of  i^cbich  h^  puglU.  to, 
aji^il  bifQs^C,  }\»  vepp,m;iced  ^^{,  Caorthejc  coj^oejcUx)i^ 
wijd^  m^  ap4  Ws^  pern^is^oa  to  n^^k:^  Ft^^^^f^ 
^^W7''  NqtwithsitajEidiqg  (is  ^^s,  the  fath/e^  pJ^Q'Te4. 
inei^orable,  %i9^  ipfarm^  H^  &0f^  vi^  the  sterun/^s^ 
of  an  ^xccutu^pjir,  t^atall  th^  necessary  prepac^qipi^ 
Y^r^  i¥)w  m^fle  fpv  remojin^  Frederiga  frpm  1^^  ^igbt 
foi;  eiFer.  Mjr  friend  sprung  up  like  a  njisM^iaC)  xo.^. 
ipg  insUntly  to  annihilate  aU  these  preparatipns.-* 
Tbft  (athej  placed  himself  at  the  door  to  oppose  hii 
^t.  A  s^en^  i^eTolting  to  the  noblest  feelings  o^ 
hmpanity  ivauld  perhaps  baTe  enjsued  1;>Qtween  th^ 
father  SLjii  the  sgdi^  but  for  the  opening  of  thfi  ioqx 
at  the  moi9eat,  and  the  entrance  of  tMFo  per«ojn3  vhom 
my  friend  did  ii<^  expect.  Th^se  were,  his  mother  9 
ap  exc^ll^nt  woman^  but  \rho  on  other  occasions  had 
no  Toice  in  family  affairs,  and  the  mother  of  Fre- 
derica. 

^'  The  former  tbicpv  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
SQn^  and  the  latter  delivered  to  him  a  letter.  My 
ffi^nd  opened  it,  read  and  read  it  again,  and  was 
scarcely  able  to  support  himself.-  It  contained  a  for. 
itial  re;nunci{|tiQn  pf  him  by  Frcderica,  accompanied 
with  a  fow  n^T^r  to  sec  him  more,  and  the  assurance 
that  were  he  eyen  tp  return  to  her^  he  could  not  make 
her  h^ppy.  She  begged  him  by  obedience  to  his  father, 
^4  fidelity  tp  Jus  n^^  jj^i^f^^f,  to  afford  her  the  con- 
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■oUHon  of  harlng  contributed  inrnfltiUag  tonrd  lilf 

felicity  and  that  of  his  family. 

<'  It  is  possible  that  it  was  not  this  renunciation 
which  again  directed  iny  friend's  thoughts  to  me.  But, 
at  the  moment  when  it  produced  its  first  effect,  it 
abated  the  flames  of  passion,  which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  recollection  of  me  in  the  mind  of  my  friend. 
Deeply  affected,  ho  observed  a  profound  silence,  which 
was  interrupted  by  his  father.  He  held  up  Frede> 
rica'i  conduct  to  him  as  au  example,  and  contrasted 
her  fortitude  with  his  weakness.  '  Hitherto,'  said 
he,  '  in  your  opposition  I  have  recognized  my  son, 
I  have  excused  your  disobedience,  because  I  could 
not  disclose  the  reasons  why  1  must  not,  and  as  I  am 
a  man  of  honour  and  your  father,  nerer  will  consent 
to  a  connectioci  between  you  and  Frederica.  You 
ought  to  have  believed  that  these  reasons  must  be 
rery  weighty,  because  they  fix  my  determination  so 
irrevocably.  But  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  taka 
reasons  upon  credit;  this  made  me  pity  but  not  despise 
you.  From  ignorance  you  persisted  in  your  way, 
as  I  did,  from  a  mure  intimate  acqu^ntance  with  cir- 
cumstances, in  mine.  You  were  true  to  one  female  ; 
but  now  you  arc  promised  to  two  brides.  Yon  con 
DO  longer  tell  me  that  your  passion  is  Inrincible. 
Now  the  wishes  of  your  father  coincide  with  those 
vhich  you  hare  yourself  acknowledged.  If  I  am 
again  to  find  in  you  my  son,  and  not  tho  pusilUnuDOUi 
wretch  who  changes  his  mind  every  day,  fulfil  your 
promise  at  least  on  the  one  hand.    Make  amend*  for 
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your  disgraceful  injustice  in  the  only  way  you  can. 
Or  will  yo,u,  of  your  own  accord,  desert  the  second, 
in  the  same  manner  as  you  were  obliged  against  your 
will  to  forsake  the  first  I — But  is  not  that  a  ring  which 
I  see  on  your  finger  V 

'^  It  was  a  ring  of  my  hair,  made  in  memory  of 
a  Tery  remarkable  hour.  When  my  friend,  struck 
by  his  father's  question,  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ring, 
another  power  glowed,  as  he  expressed  it,  withip  his 
soul.  He  eamestiy  begged  to  be  left  by  himself. — 
His  request  was  complied  with.  He  locked  his  door, 
firmly  resolved  pot  to  leave  the-room  till  he  had  come 
to  a  final  determination,  and  to  carry  this  without 
farther  consideration  into  effect,  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  might. 

^^  You  can  have  no  difficulty  in  guessing  what  this 
resolution  was,  as  my  friend  came  back  to  us.  He 
acquainted  me  with  some  of  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  actuated.  When  he  had  finished  his  narrative, 
^  shall  I,'  [said  he,  ^  of  my  own  accord  desert  the  se- 
cond, as  I  was  obliged  against  my  will  to  forsake  the 
first  ?  Shall  I  desert  this  Theresa,  if  she  can  resolve 
to  be  mine.' 

''  Such  a  resolution,'  interrupted  J  with  vehemence, 
^  she  never  can  form.' 

^^  Theresa,'  said  he,  '  hear  me  out.  I  have  tho. 
roughly  examined  my  heart.  It  is  love  that  I  still 
feel  for  Frederica,  but  not  such  love  as  I  must  of 
necessity  feel  if  Frederica  was  to  be  made  happy 
through  me.    It  is  you,  you  that  I  must  have  for 
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my  wife  and  not  her.  She  too,  depend  upon  It, 
for  I  know  her  well — she  too  will  soon  learn  to  do 
without  me,  if  she  can  but  coiiTincc  hcrseir  that  it  is 
Hot  contempt  nhich  has  vrithdniwu  me  from  her  ;  and 
this  conviction  she  will  obtun  as  sOQn  as  she  reflects  a 
little  more  calmly  on  the  subject.  BelicTe  roe,  I 
know  her;  she  viili  keep  her  Word,  be  it  yea  or  no> 
She  is  proud  enough  to  reject  mc  with  obstinacy,  if 
1  were  evnn  desirous  of  sacrificing  you  to  her.  At 
any  rate,  therefore,  6he  ia  no  longer  destined  forme, 
and  doL's  not  stand  in  the  way  of  my  love  to  you. 
But  I  stand  in  my  own  way,  and  lire  only  for  yoii, 
'Theresa ;  for  without  you  life  would  be  intolerable. 
You  atone  can  reconcile  me  with  myself  and  with  my 
father.  If  you  repulse  mc,  I  shall  abhor  my  exist- 
ence, and  shall  make  my  crxit  from  life  fay  the  first 
outlet  that  presents  itself.  With  you  I  am  confident 
'that  I  shall  be  able  to  pacify  Frederica ;  she  will 
be  your  frieiM  when  she  learns  to  know  yon,  and 
forgiTC  me  for  your  sake.  Ah,  Theresa!  if  yon 
would  do  socaething  to  merit  heaven,  accept  my 
hand  I' 

"  He  laid  his  open  hand  upon  my  lap,  and  looked 
in  my  face  with  a  countenance  from  which  I  was 
obliged  to  turn  away  lest  I  should  forget  myself  and 
all  the  world.  I  trembled  as  if  ordered  to  prepare 
for  instant  death.  1  knew  what  reply  1  ought  to 
hare  mado,  but  my  lips  conid  not  give  it  utterance. 
•  LoTe,  compassion,  anger,  suri^rise,  followed  each 
other  with  such  rapidity  in  my  heart,  as  to  produce 
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an  uproar  of  contending  ^usations.  X  rose  quite 
dizzj,  and  my  friend  remained  sitting  motionless  as  a 
statue,  when  )iis  hand  fell  from  my  knee. 

^^  Cpu^e,'  said  I,  '  and  conduct  i|ie  home ;  yous^ 
that  J  ^scarcely  able  to  stand,  and  ci^nnot  give  you 
au  ani^wcr  now." 

^'  l^e  rojse,  .and  ^t)i  faltering  step  a^v^i^^ed  to.miB. 
Again  he  offered  me  his  |iafid.  '  You  c^nitt  give  me 
an  answer  V  said  he ;  ^  and  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to 
let  this  .hapd  f^U  %^in  !   Sai^e  me,  Theresa,  before  we 

^^  We  shall  jiot  part  tOrday,'  said  I;  ^  and  pqw 
give  me  your  hand  not  to  act  till  you  have  heard  all 
I  have  to  say,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  listened 
to  your  story.' 

''  I  grasped  his  ha^d,  took  him  by  the  arm^  and 
exhausted  as  I  was,  rather  drew  him  along  wi^  o^e 
than  was  conducted  by  him.  My  silence  seemed  to 
inspire  him  with  hope  ;  I  allo\Yed  him. to  indulge  this 
hope,  little  as  I  was  inclii^ed  to  fulfil  it;  and  it 
was  not  till  I  was  alone  in  my  room  that  I  was 
aware  of  the  distance  of  the  leap  which  I  was 
now  obliged  to  venture  either  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other. 

''  Could  I,  whom  my  friend  once  denominated  the 
more  worthy,  could  I  do  less  than  the  deserted  Fre- 
derica,  who  gave  way  for  me  ?  Can  I,  said  I  to  my- 
self, can  I  behold  an  innocent  sacrifice  bleeding  on 
the  altar  of  my  happiness  ?  The  happiness  which  I 
want,  my  friend  should  not  only  confer,   but  he 
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But  t;tn  1  accept  the  gift  of  a  woiind<:d  conscience? 
If  my  society  takes  off  the  acuteiiess  of  his  fcdings, 
on^^ht  that  to  satisfy  me?  And  how  long  wonld  this 
insensibilily  continue?  He  would  hood  awake;  be 
would  start  from  himself  with  horror  ;  he  would  en- 
deavour to  conceal  his  sensationii  frotn  me,  and  for 
this  Tery  reason  he  would  be  still  tnorc  miserable. — 
The  sweetest  enjoyment  which  I  anticipated  from 
a  connection  with  him,  the  consciousness  of  the 
most  intimate  union  of  hearts,  and  the  most  unli. 
mited  conlidcnce,  would  be  irretrievably  lost.  Ue, 
to  whom  I  was  attached,  he  could  no  longer  make  me 
happy. 

"  Amid  these  reflections  burning  tears  trickled 
down  ay  cheeks.  The  conviction  that  1  too  could 
no  longer  make  him  happy,  did  not  give  me  half  so 
much  pajii, 

''  I  now  began  to  consider  the  other  side  of  the 
subject.  What  was  to  become  of  me,  if  I  renounced 
my  friend,  was  my  least  concern ;  but  what  was  to 
become  of  him  ? 

"  Here  all  my  thoughts  were  at  a  stand.  I  could 
not  doubt  his  being  capable  of  executing  bis  threat 
against  himself.  His  philosophy  allowed  him  the 
right  of  taking  away  his  life  ;  we  hod  often  disputed 
on  the  subject.     And  if,  through  my  hesitation,  I 

should  be  the  cause  of  his  death the  very  idea  was 

enough  to  chill  me  with  horror. 

"  I  reflected  again ;  but  was  totally  at  a  losa  what 
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to  do.  All  at  once  the  maxim  of  the  great  King  of 
Prussia  came  into  my  mind,  and  I  exclaimed  to  my. 
self — '  To  gain  time  is  to  gain  eyery  thing.'  I  ivas 
filled  with  unusual  resolution,  and  felt  myself  en. 
CO u raged  to  take  the  threads  of  fate  into  my  own 
hands. 

^'  Incapable  of  immediately  deyising  a  method  of 
setting  my  friend  at  ease,  I  seated  myself  beside  him 
at  supper  with  as  much  confidence  ad  though  I  had 
discorered  one.  He  paid  great  attention  to  all  that  I 
said  or  did.  Unperceiyed  I  pressed  his  hand;  and 
as  soon  as  we  rose  from  table  I  retired  in  haste  to  my 
room.  I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  dissemble  any 
longer,  and  by  tears  I  was  obliged  to  procure  myself 
relief.  Unable  to  close  my  eyes,  I  ruminated  all 
night  on  the  step  I  ought  to  take,  and  at  length  re- 
solved to  write  to  Frederica.  For  the  execution  of 
this  design  more  time  still  was  necessary. 

*'  Next  morning  I  inrited  my  friend  to  take  a  turn 
with  me  in  the  garden.  Every  opportunity  was  af. 
forded  us  of  being  alone  together,  because  it  was 
conjectured  that  we  had  quarreled  and  were  desirous 
of  efiecting  a  reconciliation.  I  told  him  that  his 
serious  proposal  would  have  come  unexpectedly,  even 
if  he  had  offered  me  a  heart  that  was  perfectly  free  ; 
still  less  could  I  give  him  immediately  a  decisive  an. 
swer,  in  the  present  situation  of  things :  that  he 
should  give  me  time  for  consideration,  which  the 
most  rigid  fathers  were  not  accustomed  to  refuse  their 
refractory  children  3  that  to  love  a  man,  and  to  have 
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no  objection  to  marry  him,  were  not  in  m;  oponion 
one  and  the  same  thlnf;,  as  most  ftmalt-s  were  disposed 
tobi'tieTc;  that  I,  at  It^st,  cuuld  not  make  up  toy 
mj  mind  to  marry  any  man  ^cho  should  not  find 
thraagh  mc  thftt  happiaeas  nhich  ho  Booght  and  **•  i 
qitired. 

"  This  address  produced  on  lii?  side  proLcstatiotu 
and  ssscTcradoDS  which  did  not  »urpiise  mc.  I  did 
not  contradict  him  ;  but  1  took  adrantagc  or  ihoop- 
portunily  to  demand  a  continciiig  proof  of  bia  lote; 
and  this  ira$,  Ihat  he  should  apenci  at  I^osl  a  laonth 
with  ua  without  pressing  me  for  a  final  answer.  It 
was  not  without  difbculty  that  I  prevailtMl  on  him  to 
agree  to  these  terms.  HaTing  ^ettlod  this  point,  1 
made  farther  enquiry  rcspectiug  the  family  of  Frede. 
rica,  aod  learned  what  1  wanted  to  know.  Not  with 
a  llsht  heart,  but  with  the  appearance  of  uoaoimity, 
wo  rejoined  ike  oompaay. 

'*  I  shall  not  detaun  you  with  the  particaJan  of  my 
plan,  the  object  of  which  waa  nothiiig  ,)eu  than  to 
reunite  niy  friend  with  bi«  Frederica.  By  a  corret- 
poodence  which  I  comncsced  with  her,  I  be(;ame  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  f«w  whom-I  love  in  the 
strictest  sense  as  my  equal.  I  was  flaUcied  to  thiok 
that  even  such  a  person  would  be  obliged  to  yield  the 
precedency  to  me,  if  my  friend  should  follow  lus  own 
inclination ;  I  persuaded  myself,  because  1  knew  his 
attachment  to  all  that  was  good  and  fair,  that  nothing 
could  have  induced  him  to  forsake  such  a  female  but 
a  passion  which  nUKd  my  image  to  a  higher  place  in 
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his  imagiDaiioii  than  it  deserved  to  hold.     The  valae  of 

the  sacrifice  which  he  made  for  my  sake-was  a  precious 

proof  of  his  Ioto.     This  proof  came  very  seasonably 

to  raise  m j  spirits ;  but  I  found  myself  imperiously 

called  upon  to  make  amends  for  an  injustice  which  my 

-friend  had  committed  for  my  sake,  so  that  there  was  no 

merit  in  the  execution  of  my  design.     If  I  accepted 

my  friend's  hand,  I  should  by  so  doing  hsl^re  degraded 

•myself  in  his  eyes,  from  the  eminence  on  which  he  had 

-placed  me  above  another  whom  he  abandoned  only 

because  he  had  raised  me  so  high.     I  was  therefbre 

*  obliged  to  renounce  him,  because  he  would  be  obliged 

-to  renounce  me  as  soon  as  I  should  be  his.     All  these 

motives  for  the  resolution  I  had  taken,  I  explained  to 

Fraderica.     My  friend  never  suspected  that  his  for. 

saken  mistress  and  I  were  disputing  which  of  the  two  • 

should  relinquish  her  claim  to  tfie  other.    This  dispute 

terminated  in  a  contract  idnch  I  proposed.      We 

agreed,  in  order  trf  punish  him  for  his  injustice  to  us 

both,  to  make  him  be  content  asa  bachelor  with  our 

friendship;  but  if  one  of  tis  shonld  die  before  her 

thirtieth  year,  he  should  engage  to  ^er  his  hand  to  the 

survivor,  who  should  accept  it  without  ^lesttadon. 

^^  When  our  treaty  was  concluded,  'I  submitted  it 
to  my  friend,  together  with  the  whole  correspondence 
which  had  occasioned  it.  He  stood  as  if  petrified. 
I  was  obliged  to  read  to  him  the  papers  relating  to  this 
subject;  for  he  could  not  of  himself  collect  ^he  drift 
of  it  from  the  letters.  As  soon  as  he  had  collected 
himself^  he  inundated  me  with  such  a  torrent  of  elo- 
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tociMck,  bad  I 

tokis;lHitIleft 

mmd  appealed  to  vaj  feel- 

Aat  if  W  rcfvsed  to  ester  into  tlie 

mmd  vo«ld  oot  solemnly  promise 

ipir  viik  iW  aeimf  pvescribei  in  it,  all  tlie  re- 

I  feit  for  hiB  vonU  be  inetrieTablj  lost. 

to  addnce  an j  argasents  to  pro?e  . 

• 

I  TbaaH  cease  to  love  wbeaever  I  ceased  to  re- 
spect Ua.  He  agaia  soa^t  excases,  bat  I  refused  to 
fislea  to  anj.  At  lea$tk  be  begged  tnae  to  consider, 
and  I  gave  bim  duee  dajs.  At  tbe  expiration  of  these 
dueedajs,  vrbicb,  witb  ail  tbcir  pangs  vrere  some  of 
^  Bost  ddkioas  of  mj  Ufe,  we  renewed  our  dispute, 
eacb  argiag  tbe  old  ai^gameats  OTer  agpin.  He  abso- 
lalelj  refused  to  comfdj.  I  iamediateij  assumed  a 
diferent  tone  witb  bim;  as  mucb  cordialitj  and 
warmtb  of  affection  as  I  bad  sbewn  for  bim  in  these  last 
three  dajs,  witb  so  much  coldnett,  and  perhaps  con. 
tempt,  did  I  now  dismiss  bim.  I  was  not  afraid  that 
in  tins  state  he  would  laj  violent  hands  on  himself. 
Before  twelve  hours  had  elapsed  he  returned  like  a 
penitent,  perfectly  resigned  to  do  whatever  I  should 
think  fit  to  enjoin.  I  obliged  him  to  take  an  oath 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  our  agreement. 

^^  So  far  I  had  dextrously  and  successfully  accom. 
plished  my  business.  My  friend  and  Frederica,  to 
whom  I  could  now  give  the  same  appellation,  ima- 
gined that  it  was  completed ;  but  what  a  bungliDg 
job  would  it  then  have  been  !  a  mere  tissue  of  illu- 
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sions,  'which  would  have  dropped  to  pieces  of  itself. 
How  could  my  friend,  if  he  actually  felt  for  me 
something  more  than  the  attachment  of  friendship, 
continue  to  see  me  so  often  and  keep  his  word  ? — 
And  what  should  I  have  gained,  had  Frederica,  whose 
respect  I  would  not  have  forfeited  upon  any  account, 
beheld  in  me  a  capitulating  rival  ?  Besides,  could  I 
calculate  upon  the  death  of  a  friend  as  the  period  of 
the  fulfilment  of  my  secret  wishes?  Once  more  I 
repeated  to  myself  that  my  friend  never  could  be  my 
husband,  and  hastened  to  complete  the  work  I  had 
begun. 

^'  It  happened,  fortunately  for  the  execution  of 
my  plan,  that  my  guardian,  of  himself,  conceived 
the  idea  of  declaring  me  of  age,  though  I  was  not 
quite  twenty.  J  came,  in  consequence,  into  the  in- 
dependent possession  of  a  property  that  was  not  in- 
considerable.  Through  the  medium  of  an  acquaint, 
ance,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  borrowing,  upon  the 
security  of  my  estates,  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain 
me  as  long  as  I  lived.  This  money  I  turned  by  de- 
grees into  bills  of  exchange.  While  I  was  silently 
transacting  this  business^  I  was  not  less  secretly  en. 
gaged  in  trying  the  fidelity  of  the  only  person  on 
whom  I  thought  I  could  venture  to  rely.  This  was 
an  old  servant  of  my  father's,  by  birth  a  Swiss,  the 
same  who  now  performs  the  office  of  porter  at  my 
gate,  and  would  not  change  it  for  any  more  easy 
duty.  I  discovered  that  I  could  rely  as  firmly  on 
his  attachment  as  on  his  secrecy.     I  easily  brought 
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flona  (tUigeih  me,  unknvwn  to  mj  family  or  aof-oAtt 
human  cruature,  to  make  a  journey  alone  into  Swit. 
zcrlaiid,  bis  native  country.  It  never  cnlorcd  the 
head  of  any  person  in  qub  house  that  I  was  preparing 
for  flight.  My  friend  still  romained  with  us,  and 
hoped  by  hii  rtitcrated  intreatica  to  procure  bis  ra. 
Iea~se  from  nhat  he  termed  the  mo8t  uiina(ura)  and 
bootless  of  all  vows.  Instead  of  an  answer,  I  gavA 
him  unbidden  proofs  of  my  afi^ctioB.  I  was  de. 
liroijs  of  fL'eling  till  tfae  rcry  last  moment  that  he  was 

"  My  faithful  Sitiss  had  coDtrifod  matters  so  well, 
that  I  could  get  off  as  soon  as  I  pleased.  I  crapt 
round  the  brink  of  the  abyss  which  I  had  dug  foi 
myself,  and  when  I  had  looked  down  it  tilll  was  dizzy, 
I  clung  to  my  friend  to  keep  myeelf  from  failing. 
At  lfn,^lli  the  letters  which  I  inteuJed  to  leaie  be. 
bind  were  written,  and  the  carriage  was  appointed 
for  my  flight.  The  letter*  contained  falsehoods; 
but  truth  had  forsaken  me  when  I  had  need  of  hn 
assistance.  I  wished  to  persuade  my  friend  and  mjr 
family  (hat  I  bad  drowned  myself  ia  the  Danube.— 
By  (his  delusion,  I  hoped  to  restore  the  lover  of  two 
mistresses  to  the  object  of  his  first  afTection,  to  whom, 
conformably  with  his  oath,  he  would  after  m]' death 
exclusively  belong. 

"  It  was  a  serene  evening,  in  (ho  month  of  August, 
I  hail  not  lost  sight  of  my  friend  the  whole  day.  For 
the  first  time,  I  made  an  'appototmeut  to  meet  bin 
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after  supper  in  the  park.  He  was  transported  with 
joy  and  surprize.  My  guardian  was  gone  to  town; 
and  my  brother,  with  an  old  aunt,  formed  the  whole  of 
the  company  besides  ourselves.  We  separated  as  soon 
as  ite  rose  from  table,  my  friend  going  as  he  said 
im  take  a  turn  in  the  park,  while  I  went  to  my  room* 
Here  I  found  my  old  Swiss,  to  whom  I  deliyered  my 
jewel  box.  Some  indispensible  articles  of  dress,  and 
Sttch  papers,  books,  mtsic,  and  other  things  as  I 
wished  to  take. with  me  for  keep.sakes,  had  been  re*. 
ibOTed  at  diiferent  times  by  the  same  faithful  attendant. 
The  greatest  part  of  my  property  I  carried  in  bills  in 
my  pocket.  L  then  laid  the  letters  which  I  had  written 
to  ieaye  behind  me,  on  my  desk,  and  hastened  down 
ttairs  into  the  garden,  where  my  friend  was  waiting 
for  mb. 

^^  I  embraced  him  for  the  laist  time.  Had  he  known 
wby  my  tears  trickled  upon  his  i^eeks,  he  would  not 
lave  paid  suck  ready  obedience  to  my  commands 
when  I  bade  him  go,  upon  the  pretext  that  we  might 
not  be  seen  to  return  together.  I  called  after  him, 
^  Adieiu'  He  was  coming,  back,  bat  I  beckoned  to 
him  to  hasten  to  the  house,  and  he  disappeared. 

^^  I  rab  down  the  terrace,  threw  my  hat  and  pocket*^ 
handkerchief  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  then 
liurried  breathless  and  half  dead  to  the  spot  where  the 
coach  ordered  by  my  Swiss  from  Augsburg  was 
waiting  for  me.  I  got  into  it :  the  coachman,  who 
knew  Bothing  of  my  name  or  residence,  drove  along 
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&t  a  rapid  rate.     My  lot  vas  decided,  aod  I  wu  BOW 
in  Ibc  hantl^  of  fate. 

"  I  shall  say  natliing  more  coDccrning  my  feeliogt 
ou  ihi)!  uccasion.  I  staid  at  Augsbnrg  one  day  under 
an  assumed  name,  and  procured  cash  far  some  of  my 
bills,  in  the  name  of  a  third  fictitious  person,  to  whom 
they  nrpuld  appear  to  have  been  paid  away.  My 
!fwiss  transacted  all  my  business,  so  that  I  had  no  oc- 
casion to  shew  myself.  At  Augsburg  I  took  pott 
horses,  and  proceeded  with  all  possible  expedition, 
first  toScbafniausen,and  then  throngh  Switzerland  to 
Genera.  Concealed  by  my  black  »cil,  I  was  no  where 
recognized.  In  Geneya  1  was  told  by  a  maid  vfaom 
I  had  hired  al  Augsburg,  the  history  of  an  unfortunate 
girl,  who  bad  thrown  herself  into  tbe  Rhone,  out  of 
despair,  because  she  had  been  forsaken  by  her  lorer, 
and  had  to  her  sorrow  been  rescued  from  a  watery 
grate.  She  was  poor,  but  aal  was  informed,  possessed 
a  superior  understaDding  and  polished  manners.  I 
succeeded  in  forming  an  acquaintance  with  this  girl, 
and  in  her  I  made  the  acquisition  of  my  Leonora. 
Through  her  I  maintuned  so  much  connection  with 
the  world  as  was  necessary  for  purchasing  this  old 
mansion,  which  just  then  happened  to  be  offered  for 
sale.  For  two  years  I  have  been  buried  in  this  seques- 
tered spot;  and  would  you  believe,  that  daring  these 
two  years,  [  have  not  made  one  single  attempt  (o 
obtain  any  intelligence  of  my  friend,  for  fear  of  de- 
feadng  the  object  of  my  seclusion?  My  Swiss^  who 
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irill  (Certainly  not  betray  me,  while  I  have  him  under 
my  eye,  might  perhaps  be  of  a  different  way  of  think* 
ing,  if  he  should  again  see  any  of  my  family.  But  I 
confess  to  you,  that  I  can  scarcely  endure  this  state  of 
uncertainty,  which  every  day  becomes  more  and  more 
oppressiye.  I  appear  to  myself  like  a  ghost  stalking 
over  the  tombs  of  the  departed,  and  only  live  in  hope 
that  I  shall  soon  be  no  more.  Could  I  be  persuaded 
,that  I  had  sacrificed  myself  like  a  romantic  simpleton, 
without  occasion  or  benefit,  I  should  perhaps  arrive 
earlier  at  the  goal.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  thai 
there  was  something  more  than  enthusiasm  in  what  I 
did  and  in  what  I  suffered." 

The  recluse,  fatigued  with  her  narrative,  sunk  back 
in  her  chair.  The  stranger  fell  upon  her  neck,  and 
both  clasped  each  other  in  a  cordial  embrace. 

^^  No,"  exclaimed  the  stranger;  '^  you  must  no 
longer  live  in  hope  that  you  shall  soon  be  no  more : 
you  must  indulge  more  pleasing  expectations:  you 
will  again  be  happy,  and  so  shall  I  with  you." 

The  recluse  raised  herself,  and  exclaimed  with 
emotion  :  '^  You  with  me !  Are  then  our  destinies 
united?" 

^^  Our  hearts  at  least  are,"  replied  the  stranger, 
^'  and  our  destinies  have  been  governed  by  our  heai'ts* 
All  that  can  be  interesting  to  you  in  my  history  you 
shall  be  made  acquainted  with.  But  for  important 
reasons,  I  should  not  wish  to  break  off  my  narrative; 
and  before  I  can  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  I  must  have 
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a  letter,  which  I  am  in  AaMy  expectation  of  KCeWing. 
I  hue  ftlready  gives  orden  for  it  is  be  fonrvded  ts 

A'lB  pUce.  Will  you  permit  me  to  remjia  wltb  you 
mi  llum  ?" 

*'  My  friend,"  uid  the  reciose,  with  xn  anxious 
look  aiid  significant  tone — "My  friend,  you  know 
me  at  least  by  name.  Confess  only  that  you  know 
Hie,  and  intend — but  no,  it  cannot  be — 0,  if  you 
ihould  be  capable  of  betraying  mc  1" 

The  stranger  turned  away  from  her.  "  If  I  dcscrre 
such  a  suspicion,  you  wilt  do  well  to  send  me  front 
jnur  house  this  very  day." 

Frcili  protestations  of  confideneQ  and  sBection 
succcedcil ;  but  neither  the  recluse  nor  the  struiger 
could  conceal  ihe  uneasiness  which  they  fait  from 
that  moment,  whenever  their  eyes  met  each  other. 
The  stranger  declared  that  the  expected  letter  could 
not  fail  to  arrire  in  a  very  few  days,  and  the  recluse 
was  unable  to  comprehend  why  the  mystery  which 
this  tetter  was  to  explain  conld  not  be  mentioned  ai 
such,  before  itc  arrival. 

In  this  manner  two  days  passed  away.  They  were 
just  going  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  when  a  message  wu 
sent  in  (hat  a  coach  and  four  had  stopped  at  the  gate, 
and  a  strange  gcntJeman  requested  to  speak  with  the 
mistress  of  the  house. 

The  recluse  turned  her  eyes  flashing  indignation 
towards  the  stranger.  The  latter  spraog  np,  and 
triumphantly  exclaimed,  "  It  js  he!   It  is  be!  My 
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brdther !  My  broAer  \  Open  the  gate  immediateYy  1 
I  will  condnct  him  in  !*'  ' 

^^  Not  so  fast,*'  exclaimed  the  veciuse,  pale  and 
trembliog,  and  holding  the  stranger  by  the  am^. 
f^  Have  yo«  a  Tight  to  make  diis  return  for  my  hos. 
pitality  ?" 

^^  Yes,  that  I  have;  a  sacred,  an  ineontestable 
right.  We  are  happy ;  yoti  my  friend,  and  I  with 
you — I,  your  sister,  whom  you  have  saved  !  Your 
Frederica!*' 

The  stranger  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words^ 
when  the  i:ecluse  sunk  senseless  into  her  arms. 
The  whole  house  was  thrown  into  consternation: 
the  stranger  sent  once  more,  requesting  to  be  admit* 
ted  as  soon  as  possible.  Leonora,  who  had  hasteni 
ed  to  the  room  on  the  first  alarm,  ran  with  loud 
lamentations  to  seek  the  means  of  recovering  her 
mistress.  Thc^  domestics  refused  to  obey  Frederica's 
orders,  till  the  recluse  had  so  far  come  to  herself  as 
to  be  able  to  direct  the  gate  to  be  opened  for  the 
stranger. 

It  was  then  Frederica,  the  same  Frederica  who 
had  made  so  great  a  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  re. 
cluse,  who  now  supported  her  in  her  arms,  when 
the  stranger  entered,  and  this  stranger  was  no  other 
than  tiie  oft*mentiotied  friend  of  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion. 

The  recluse,  scarcely  breathing  in  the  arms  of 
her  frieiid,  was  unable  to  comprehend  his  mean«i 
iag,    and  conld   scarcely  trust  her   half.recovered 
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"Benses,  when  she  heard  him  call  Frederica  sister. 
^^  How  is  it  possible?"  was  her  only  question,  which 
we  shall  proceed  to  answer,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  reader. 

The  father  of  Belmont,  for  so  we  shall  call  The. 
resa's  friend  (as  his  family  name  cannot  be  material 
to  this  history)  had  not,  with  all  his  pompons  eti- 
quette,  been  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  snp. 
press  an  illicit  passion  for  Frederica's  mother.  His 
unhappy  love  was  returned,  and  Frederica  was  nn. 
doubtedly  his  daughter.  Her  face  alone  would  have 
proTed  this,  had  not  a  resemblance,  which  at  first 
occasioned  much  conversation,  been  explained  away 
by  her  mother  as  a  family  likeness  ;  for  Frederica's 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  aunt  of  the  man 
whom  Frederica  so  strongly  resembled. 

Whether  the  public  was  satisfied  with  this  genea- 
logical elucidation  we  cannot  decide.  Belmont's 
father  had  resolved  to  leave  behind  him  in  writing, 
at  his  death,  that  secret,  which  while  living  he 
could  never  resolve  to  pronounce.  It  was  con- 
tained in  the  packet  which  he  once  delivered  to  his 
son,  from  whom,  on  his  recovery,  he  had  again  re- 
ceived  it. 

Theresa's  flight  had,  as  every  body  but  Theresa 
could  have  predicted,  by  no  means  answered  the 
purpose  she  intended.  It  was  but  for  a  very  s)iort 
time  that  she  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  The  state- 
ment of  the  merchant  at  Augsburg,  of  whom  she  had 
procured  cash  for  her  bills  of  exchange^  induced  her 
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friend  to  seek  her-among  the  living;  but  false  re- 
ports led  him  about  two  years  to  places  where  she  was 
not  to  be  found. 

For  the  recovery  of  his  impaired  health,  he  had 
gone  to  the  Hieres  islands,  near  Marseilles.  Mean* 
while,  his  father  was  attacked  with  a  disease  which 
proved  fatal,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  import, 
ant  packet  to  Frederica. 

As  soon  as  Frederica  had  recovered  from  the  sur- 
prise  which  this  piece  of  intelligence  excited,  she  set 
out  in  company  of  her  mother  in  quest  of  Belmont. 
From  Bern,  where  her  mother  resolved  to  rest  her- 
self, she  proceeded  alone  with  other  servants  who 
understood  the  French  language,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Madame  Friedberg,  for  fear  Belmont  should 
hear  of  her  coming,  and  avoid  her. 

When  chance  had  united  her  with  Theresa,  she 
determined  not  to  discover  herself  till  her  brother's 
arrival,  lest  the  incredulous  enthusiast  should  again 
tie  the  knot  that  was  now  unloosed ;  and  besides^ 
who  would  not  wish  in  such  cases  to  confer  the  joy 
of  surprise  ? 

That,  after  Belmont's  arrival,  the  retreat  of  his 
Theresa  contained  two  happy  mortals,  who  could 
scarcely  have  found  their  equals  on  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  is  another  of  tiiose  facts  which  may 
be  best  described  with  a  single  stroke.  Frederica's 
lieart  gradually  ceased  to  bleed;  she  learned  to 
liring  her  desires  into  subjection  to  the  commands  of 
aatore. 


,  sflciou  kiodtiew  Ud  wwlvnted  the  u^.)«tneBt  «f 
to  many  disharmonies. 

At  Lyons,  Bclmonl  rcmrcd  at  the  altar  the  hanil 
of  his  Theresa.  Both  continued  a  few  montha  longer 
■t  the  hermitage,  and  then  returned  ta  Germany  to 
enjoy  thoK  reaUtios  on  wbich  they  had  so  long  feasted 
in  imagi nation • 


THE  SPECTRE  OF  SALON. 

OcK  naders  may  attach  what  credit  Aey  please  to 
the  following  history ;  but  of  this  they  may  be  as. 
lureil,  that,  at  ihc  time,  it  eictfed  a  great  BCR»alion, 
■nd  was  generally  belicrt^d;  and  that  if  any  deccp. 
tion  waj  practised,  it  was,  at  least,  conlrived  with 
BKch  snbtlety  as  to  escape  detection  if  not  sut. 
^cion. 

The  little  town  of  Salon  in  Provence,  which  boast* 
of  being  the  natiTC  place  of  Nostradamus,  was  in 
April,  1607,  the  first  scene  of  the  present  histtwy. 

An  apparition,  which  many  people  took  to  be  no 
other  than  the  ghost  of  Nostradamus,  appeared  to  a 
priTate  indiTidual  of  that  town,  and  threw  him  into 
not  a  little  perplexity.  It  charged  hlra  la  the  first 
place,  on  pain  of  death,  to  obserte  the  moat  inTi<h 
lable  silence  respecting  what  it  was  going  to  con. 
nunicatc,  aud  then  commanded  him,  in  its  name^  to 
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demand  a  letter  of  recommendatian  pf  the  intendant 
of  the  proYince,  which  should  enable  him,  on  his 
arrival  at  Versailles,  to  obtain  htm  a  pri?iUe  audience 
of  the  king, 

•  ^^  What  you  are  to  say  to  the  king,"  continued  the 
ghost,  ^^  you  are  not  to  know  till  the  day  before 
your  arrival  at  court,  when  I  will  appear  to  you 
again,  and  give  you  the  necessary  instructions ;  but 
forget  not  that  your  life  depends  on  the  secrecy 
which ,  I  enjoin  you  to  observe  respecting  what  has 
passed  between  us,  with  every  body  except  the  in. 
tendant.'' 

With  these  wotds  the  spectre  vanished,  and  left  the 
poor  man  half  dead  with  fear.     Scarcely  had  he  come 
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te  himself,  when  his  wife  entered,  observed  his  unea* 
sioess,  and  inquired  the  cause.  The  threats  of  the 
ghost,  however,  had  made  far  too  powerful  an  im* 
pression  for  her  to  obtain  from  him  a  satbfactory 
answer* 

The  evasions  of  the  man  excited  the  wife's  curio. 

flity  still  more,  and  the  poor  felloifi  that  he  might 

liave  peace,  was  at  length  weak  enough  to  reveal  the 

whole  matter,  and  the  next  moment  paid  for  his  in* 

^  discretion  with  his  life. 

The  woman  was  exceedingly  affrighted  at  this  an. 
expected  catastrophe,  but  persuaded  herself  what  had 
happened  to  her  husband  was  merely  the  effect  of  aii 
imaginatioii  oonfosid  by  a  dream,  or  some  other  ac. 
cideot,  and  tiiought  it,  both  for  her  own  sake,  ai 
well  M  #nt  of  r^ard  for  the  memory  of  her  de» 
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eoued  husband,  to  commanicaie  the  secret  to  none 
bot  a  few  relatires  and  friends* 

It  so  happened,  howeyer,  that  the  same  visitor 
appeared  to  another  inhabitant  of  the  town,  who  had 
also  the  imprudence  to  disclose  the  circumstance  to 
Us  brother,  and  was  in  a  like  manner  punished  with 
a  sudden  death.  These  two  extraordinary  incidents 
now  became  the  subject  of  general  couTcrsation,  not 
only  at  Salon,  but  throughout  the  whole  country  for 
more  than  sixty  miles  round. 

In  a  few.days  the  same  spectre  appeared  to  a  bUck- 
smith,  liring  at  the  distance  of  only  two  houses  from 
the  persons  who  had  died  so  suddenly.  Rendered 
wiser  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  neighbours,  he  d€m- 
layed  not  a  moment  to  repair  to  the  intendant.  It 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  obtained  the 
private  audience  directed  by  the  ghost,  and  was 
treated  as  a  man  deranged  in  his  intellects. 

^^  I  can  easily  concei?e,"   replied  the  smith,  who 
was  a  sensible  man,  and  known  for  such  at  Salon, 
^^  that  the  pa^  I  am  acting  must  appear  h^^hly. 
ludicrous  in  your  excellency's  eyes ;  but  if  you  will 
please  to  order  your  deputy  to  make  inquiries  con* 
cerning  the  sudden  death  of  two  inhabitants  of  Salon^^ 
^ho  had  received  from  the  ghost  the  same  commis. 
sioo  as  I  have,  I  flatter  myself  that  your  excelleney 
will  send  for  me  before  the  expiration  of  a  week." 
.   An  inyestigation  having  been  made  into  the  cir* ' 
cumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  two  penoni 
mentiQaed  by  Francois  Michel,  the  smidiy  haiiiig 
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been  made,  lie  was  actually  sent  for  by  the  intend* 
ant,  who  now  listened  to  his  story  with  much' 
greater  attention  than  before,  and  after  furnishing 
him  with  dispatches  to  M.  de  Baobesieux,  minister 
and  secretary  of  state  for  Provence,  he  supplied  him 
with  money  to  defray  his  expences,  and  wished  him 
a  prosperous  journey. 

The  intendant  was  apprehensive  lest  so  young  a 
minister  as  M.  de  Baobesieux  should  accuse  him  of 
too  great  credulity,  and  give  the  court  a  subject  of 
laughter  at  his  expence ;  he  therefore  accompanied 
the  dispatches  not  only  with  the  documents  of  the 
examination  instituted  by  his  deputy  at  Salon,  but 
also  annexed  the  certificate  of  the  lieutenant  of  justice 
at  the  same  place,  attested  and  subscribed  by  all  the 
officers. 

Michel  arrived  at  Versailles,  and  was  not  a  little 
perplexed  what  to  say  to  the  minister,  because  the 
ghost  had  not  jet  appeared  to  him  again  agreeably 
to  its  promise.  The  very  same  night,  however,  the 
spectre  threw  open  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  desired 
him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  told  him  word  for 
word  the  message  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  minister,' 
and  what  he  was  to  say  to  the  king,  and  to  him  alone. 

^^  You  will  hav«,"  it  continued,  ^^  many  difficiiU 
ties  to  encounter,  in  order  to  obtain  this  private 
audience ;  but  be  not  deterred,  and  beware  of  suffer, 
ing  your  secret  to  be  drawn  from  you  by  the  minister, 
or  by  any  other  person,  as  instant  death  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence*" 


Tiw  Biniter,  u  aisjr  cviiy  be  coajectwrcA,  di 
U«  vUiMt  to  get  at  the  bottoin  of  th«  stent,  which 
tlie  micb  firmly  refD!«d  to  reieal,  prateilitig  lint 
hi*  life  wu  at  stake.  De  cooctoded  with  obteriinf , 
that  to  coBTMCe  him  what  he  had  to  coomiDMcale 
to  the  lung  wa*  not  an  idle  tale,  he  mi^ht  acqoaial 
hit  majesty,  id  hh  name,  Ihal  at  the  la«t  hDot  at 
Fontainebieau  he  had  himiclf  seen  the  ghost,  that  his 
hone  had  taken  fright  at  it,  and  started  aside;    bat 

■Mt,  U»  Mjarty  iad  regaidid  k  m  s  dflotpOM 
,  rf  Ifce  tj^  and  had  tkevefan  tikai  bo  tarAa 
Wticttof  It. 

■ow  OoivU  U  Uf  dntr  to  iatmm  Aa  Ung  of  Oa 
■^tk'f  arrival  at  VenaillM,  and  Aa  eztoaoidiMrf 
tedasM  wkicb  h*d  brMgM  Wa  tUtfwr.  Bat  ^kat 
was  fail  atloaishraeDt,  when^  after  s  uiJiMuit'i 
nleace,  the  monarch  desired  to  speak  with  him  tkat 
TCry  day  in  priTate. 

What  passed  at  this  singular  interview  was  aerqr 
made  public.  All  thai  was.ever  known  on  the  sob. 
ject  is,  that  the  smith  afterwards  remained  three  or 
fonr  days  at  coart,  and  that  he  pnbHcly  t«ak  lesre 
of  the  king,  with  his  consent,  when  be  was  going 
out  a  hunting. 

It  -was  asserted  that  on  this  occasion  the  Dnke  de 
Daras,  tbe  captain  of  the  lifeguards  on  doty,  said 
aloud:— 

"  Sire,  if  your  majesty  had  not  cspreiify  eooi' 
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manded  me  to  permit  this  man  to  approach  you,  I 
should  never  have  allowed  him,  for  he  is  certainly  a 
madman.^' 

The  king,  with  a  smile,  replied : — ^^  Dear  Duras, 
how  falsely  we  often  j  udge  of  our  f ellow-creatures ! 
He  IS  more  sensible  than  you  and  many  others  may 
suppose." 

These  words  of  the  king's  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion. The  courtiers  used  every  endeavour,  but  in 
vain,  to  discover  the  subject  of  the  smith's  interviews 
with  the  king  add  the  minister  Baobesieuz. 

The  people,  ever  credulous,  and  consequently 
partial  to  the  wonderful,  imagined  that  the  taxes  oc- 
casioned  by  the  long  and  oppressive  wars  were  the 
real  motives  of  them,  and  hoped  for  a  speedy  allev!. 
atton  of  their  burdens  ;  but  they  continued  till  the 
peace. 

The  visionary,  on  leaving  the  king,  returned  to  his 
owti  province.  He  was  supplied  with  money  by  the 
minister,  and  was  commanded  to  keep  his  errand  a 
profound  secret  from  every  body  whatever. 

RouUet,  one  of  the  first  artists  of  the  age,  designed 
and  engraved  a  portrait  of  this  smith.  The  face  was 
that  of  a  man  between  thirty.fivc  and  forty  years  of 
age ;  with  an  honest,  open,  though  somewhat  pensive 
look,  and  exhibiting  what  the  French  term  a  physiom 
nomie  de  caractere. 
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JUSTICE  OF  PASWAN  OGLU. 

Paswan  Oblc  was  univenally  regarded  at  one  of 
the  greatest  loTers  of  justice  in  Turkey.  This  gene- 
ral reputation  he  acquired  by  his  iui partiality  not 
only  to  Mussulmans,  but  also  to  persons  ot  every 
olber  rcligioD.  In  the  decision  of  all  disputes  be 
p^d  no  respect  to  persons  ;  and  it  made  no  difference 
to  him  whether  the  parties  were  Turks,  Jcws^  Greeks, 
or  ArmcDians.  }Iii>  judgments  were  just,  but 
frequently  severe. 

The  following  anecdote  may  serve  to  illuutrsfn 
these  observations: — Soliman  Aga,  a.  Turk  of 
distinction  at  Widdin,  chanced  to  sec  a  beautiful 
young  Jewess,  the  only  comfort  of  a  poor  sick  mo- 
ther, whom  she  attended  In  her  old  age.  His  appe- 
tite was  iaflamed.  Born  under  the  burning  skj  of 
Mosul,  he  strove  in  vain  to  subdue  it :  desire  wu 
soon  matured  into  passion,  and  he  swore  by  hii  beard 
to  enjoy  the  Jewess,  should  it  even  cost  faim  his  life. 

The  girl,  however,  had  promised  her  hand  to 
another,  and  the  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized  in  a 
few  days.  How  then  was  it  possible  to  contrive,  in 
so  short  a  time,  a  favourable  opportunity  for  execu- 
ting his  purpose  ? 

Love  sharpens  the  invention  ;  and  if  it  be  merel; 
sensual,  it  renders  those  whose  bosoms  it  6ccttpiea 
cruelly  inventive.       The   unsuspecting  bridegraoa 
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was  easily  enticed  to  the  other  shore  of  the  Danube, 
^hete  he  was  soon  dispatched  by  the  knife  of  an  as* 
sassin. 

Soliman  had  now  nothing  to  apprehend  from  his 
riyal.  His  spies  lurked  about  the  poor  woman's  hut: 
it  could  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  favourable  moment 
for  the  execution  of  his  design. 

One  ereqing  the  mother  went  out  to  Tisit  a  friend, 
and  the  daughter  was  ~ left  at  home  by  herself ;  the 
Turkish  lover  was  not  long  before  he  received  infor- 
mation of  the  circumstance,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
was  in  the  arms  of  the  Jewess.  In  vain  did  she  re- 
sist his  impetuous  attacks,  in  Tain  did  she  threaten 
him  with  all  the  torments  of  hell ;  her  glowing  words 
only  tended  still  more  powerfully  to  inflame  the 
passion  of  the  furious  loyer. 

With  vigorous  arm  the  Mussulman  seized  the 
helpless  maiden  ;  her  strength  forsook'  her ;  she  sunk 
senseless  upon  the  couch,  and  in  this  state  she  was 
subservient  to  the  gratification  of  the  lust  of  the  ar- 
dent Asiatic. 

The  Jewess  had  recognized  the  Turk,  and  called 
him  by  name.  This  justly  excited  in  his  mind  the 
apprehension  of  new  danger.  It  was  certain  that 
the  matter  n^ould  be  laid  beifore  the  Pacha,  and  it  was 
well  known  that  the  latter  was  not  accustomed  to 
protect  Mussulmans  who  were  guilty  of  crimes; 
Soliman  foresaw  that  one  must  die,  if  the  other  was  to 
ftfeL  He  bad  no  difficulty  in  the  choice. 
•  The  violated  Jewess  was  stabbed  without  the  least 
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nahs,  and  the  Mnssulman  hastened  aw>y  from   tli» 
Ihcatrv  of  his  happiniss  and  bis  future  misery,     « 

The  morher,  ur  her  return,  found  her  daughter 
■triiDmini;  in  her  blood.  What  a  scene  of  the  most 
poignaiil  aiiijuisi) ! — The  girl  was  in  the  agoitics  of 
death.  At  the  sight  of  her  mother  she  summoned  up 
the  sniall  remains  of  life,  anil  had  strength  sufficient 
to  naioe  l>i-r  ra»i*her  and  murderer.  A  few  minutes 
Afterwards  she  expired. 

The  »ery  next  day  the  mother  appeared  before  the 
throne  of  the  I'acha,  imptorinj;  jus  tire  and  vengeance 
a^insi  the  maa  who  had  dishonoured  and  murdered 
herdau^litcr. — 

"  Vou  s*all  hare  both  !"  cried  Paswan  Oglu  ;  and 
■B  «  gr«*e  lone  commanded  that  the  culprit  should  be 
immediately  brought  into  bis  presence. 

SoUman  was  soon  conducted  before  him  by  an 
escort  of  Janissries.  It  was  not  difficult  to  coarict 
him  of  the  crime.  Witnesses  came  forward  and  ac. 
cHsad  him  also  of  the  assassinatioD  of  the  brid^roam. 
In  vain  did  be  urge  in  extenuatian  of  his  guilt  hs 
irresistible  passion  for  the  girl,  and  dte  impassibility 
of  gratifying  it  in  any  other  way. — 

"  What  would  Iwcome  of  the  nighty  empire  «f 
the  Ottomans,"  replied  the  Facha  io  a  solemn  tone, 
« if  every  Mussulman  were  at  liberty  to  ezeieisa  sack 
atrocities  upon  its  stibjecls ;  of  what  lerrice 
would  be  the  diiine  law  of  the  great  Prophet  to  whom 
be  glory  for  erer  and  ever,  if  each  iodlvidiial  might 
commit  cfimes  so  diametrically  opposite  to  Us  com. 
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naiidoiQiits  ? — Cursed  be  the  hand  that  could  perpe* 
trate  such  nefarious  deeds !" 

Theu  quickly  drawing  his  glistening  sabre^  he  cut 
off,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  right  hand  of  the 
guilty  Turk.  He  did  the  same  with  the  left; 
^^  Take  this  vile  transgressor  of  the  law,"  said  he  with 
a  terrific  voice,  ^'  and  cast  him  into  the  wavei  of  the 
Danube.  Let  his  punishment  serve  a»  a  warning  to 
others !" 


THE  CAPTAIN  OF  BANDITTI. 

Count  L  ■  ,  a  man  of  courage,  genius  and  fortune, 
was  once  travelling  through  a  tract  of  the  Spessart 
Forest  in  Germany.  He  had  just  reached  the  thick- 
est and  least  frequented  part  of  this  lonely  district.  A 
single  domestic  was  his  only  attendant ;  the  season 
was  cold,  the  day  short  and  gloomy.  Neither  the 
Count  naft  his  servant  had  ever  been  in  this  country^ 
before.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder  that,  when  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  they  lost  their  road,  and  involved 
themselves  more  and  more  in  the  forest,  notwith- 
standing all  tiieir  endeavours  to  find  their  way  out. 

At  length  they  beheld  a  distant,  glimmering  light. 
The  Count  considered  this  as  a  sign  of  a  human  habita- 
tioii ;  her  servant  concluded  it  to  be  a  ghost.  The 
one  expected  to  find  a  cottage^  where  he  might  obtida 


Jilfci  Oe  wAkt  «u  mptntteiMTe  lett  ikej  shovld 
Ac  PCS!  BOBmt  be  plnnged  into  a  bog.  The  one 
w«s  pkasrd.  tW  other  wv  terrified.  Tbe  servant 
M«puki  to  i<*M  ihe  Mght  voder  (lie  oext  tree;  the 
C«««t  bsgWd  kl  kin,  mod  nude  towardi  the  light. 
TW  Bore  coarageoa*  of  the  two  was,  m  usual,  in  the 
li^i ;  for  OB  th«if  smTkl  tbef  found  it  to  b«  3  pnblic 
fcan-M-  No  KKwer  had  thc^  knorked,  rtnn  the  door 
«as  opened;  ihej  «ere  prooused  eterj  possible  ic- 
rrwoDitiTitf  for  the  night,  uid  the  Connt  was  shewn 
iaio  u  apuinfnt  mare  decent  than  conid  hare  been 
npcrlid  in  inch  a  ntuatSoo. 

The  tatii£actioii  cf  oar  traTetlei  was  not  of  long 
daratiott.  Be  was  wmlkhtg  to  and  fro  in  his  room, 
Taidw;  for  hb  repast,  when  his  serrant  entered.  In 
Us  ](»oks,  is  bb  erect  hatr,  in  the  trembling  of  his 
BhIm,  in  short,  in  his  wbole  appeannce,  ha  wai  a 
Gviatg  persoufi^Uion  of  terror. 

The  following  dialt^e  sncceeded  :^ 

"  Can  aay  one  orei^ear  ns,  Sir  i" 

"  How  can  I  tell?  But  what  is  the  matter  with 
yon  ?" 

"  Ah  !  Sir,  we  are  diilditai  of  death— «rily  ud 
truly  children  of  death." 

"  Like  all  the  rest  of  mankind  I  shoild  imagine." 

(1  Ob !  no,  no ! — Now,  this  lery  night  we  hare  got 
into  a  den  of  mnrderen." 

^'  Are  jou  romancing  ?  asked  the  Coant,  at  ibe 
tame  time  seiEing  with  commendable  precautian  a 
piitol,  which  he  had  careleulj  laid  npoB  the  labk. 
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^^  What  hare  you  got  into  your  head  ?  Some  fancy  I 
suppose  like  that  which  took  you  on  the  way  hither!" 

^^  Would  to  heaven  it  were!  But  I  only  tell  what 
my  own  eyes  have  seen." 

^^  Your  eyes!  Tell  me  then  immediately  what  you 
have  seen  without  any  of  your  Interruptiont  or  foolish 
stories." 

^^  They  had  given  me  too  little  hay  for  our  horses. 
I  looked  about  in  erery  comer  for  more,  and  found 
another  stable  with  a  truss  lying  in  it.  I  was  going 
to  take  it  away,  when  I  perceived  behind  ita  door  that 
was  not  fastened.  Where  must  this  go  to  ?  and  why 
is  it  concealed  in  this  manner  ?  thought  I.  I  peeped 
in  first,  and  at  leng&  crept  into  the  place ;  but,  good 
Crod  !  how  my  blood  was  chilled  at  the  sight!" 

«  Of  what?" 

^^  Of  weapons  of  all  sorts,  cutlasses,  pistols,  and 
guns ;  great  heaps  of  clothes,  and  blood  ppon  alpost 
aU  of  them." 

The  Count  was  somewhat  startled.  ^^  Blood!"  he 
re|>eated  within  himself,  taking  a  contemplative  turn 
or  ihvo  in  the  room,  and  again  asked  his  servant, 
whether  he  was  sure  his  eye^  had  not  decdved  him. 
He  then  ordered  him  to  lead  the  Worses  as  quickly  and 
as  softly  as  possible  out  of  the  stable. 

^^  Ah!  Sir,"  repUed  the  man,  <<  out  of^the  stable 
they  may  be  got  easily  enough,  but  not  out  of  the 
yard;  the  gajte  is  locked. ,  To  see  whether  that  was 
open  was  my  first  thought." 

^^  Bravo !  and  to  leave  me  }n  the  lurch,  your  second. 


Wett,'tf 'noUihv<A'Mcuibe'^oiie,'I  miut '<*ke  my-' 

precsntioii  like  a  prndent  man,  and  defend  mjulf  like' 
a  brave  one.  Adopt  wbat  measures  you  please,  while 
1,  for  my  part,  shall  coasider  what  is  to  be  done," 

The  servant  was  now  obliged,  though  much  against 
his  will,  to  return  to  the  stable.  The  count  placed 
his  chair  in  the  corner  exactly  opposite  the  door  ;  a 
table  before  him  prevented  the  too  near  approach  of 
any  person  in  front,  and  the  wall  covered  him  in  the 
rear.  Before  him,  on  the  table,  he  laid  two  loaded 
pistols,  and  beside  him  a  drawn  cutlass. 

His  supper  was  soon  afterwards  brought,  but  the 
Counthad  scarcely  any  appetite.  Some  surprize  was 
expressed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  table  was  placed, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  weapons,  but  the  Connt 
coldly  replied,  that  was  his  way  in  houses  of  public 
entertainment.  He  was  informed  that  his  bed  in  the 
adjoining  room  was  ready,  bnt  he  aniwered  tiiat  fee 
wasnotgoing  tobedjust  yet.  At  length  he  was  left 
by  himself. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  door  of  his 
apartment  suddenly  opened,  and  six  or  seven  men 
entered.  They  were  all  dressed  like  gamekeepers 
with  guns  hanging  at  their  backs,  and  large  pouches 
by  their  sides;  fellows  tall,  robust,  and  of  savage 
aspect.  The  Count  grasped  his  pistols;  but  they 
saluted  him  with  much  civility,  and  seated  themselrea 
at  a  table  in  the  other  corner  of  the  room,  where  they 
began  to  drink  and  sing.  He  who  entered  first,  and 
who,  from  hit  dress  and  behaviour  seemed  to  be  tbeir 
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chief,  instead  of  joining  his  companions,  kept  walk* 
ing  to  and  fro,  sometimes  approaching  very  near  to 
the  Count  and  looking  stedfastlj  in  his  face. 

The  situation  of  our  traveller  was  certunly  not  the 
most  agreeable.  He  expected  an  attack  erery  moment, 
and  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  it  was  so  long  defer- 
red. Still  his  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him. 
At  length  the  man  whom  he  took  for  the  leader,  coming 
closer  and  closer  to  his  table,  and  once  appearing  as 
though  he  would  stoop  over  it,  the  Count  plainly  told 
him,  he  must  request  him  not  to  come  too  near. 

^^  And  why  so  ?" 

^^  Because  every  thing  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
right  in  this  place.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  ap. 
proaches  too  near  me  shall  most  certainly  receive  the 
contents  of  my  pistol." 

^^  Would  that  be  of  much  use  here?  Are  not  my 
people  provided  with  fire-arms?  And  what  could  one 
do  against  so  many  ?" 

<<  Sell  his  life  dearly,  at  least." 

^'  Do  you  take  us  then  to  be  murderers  or  robi 
bers?" 

^^  That  is  not  the  question  now.  Every  one  has  a 
right  to  think  what  he  pleases.  Suffice  it  that  I  declare 
this  pistol  shall  dispatch  the  first  that  lifts  a  hand 
against  me." 

The  stranger  smiled,  continued  to  walk  about,  and 
soon  stooped  again  over  the  table. 

^^  Upon  my  soul,  Sir,  I  shall  keep  my  ^ord;"  ex. 


daJned  the  Coant,  applying  his  finger  (o  die  cock  of 
hU  pistol. 

"  And isit possible,  Count,"  said  tl>e  other  abruptly 
lapghing,  and  in  a  different  tone, — "  ig  it  possible 
that  yon  do  not  know  me  ?  At  any  rate  I  am  glad  (o 
find  that  your  heart  i»  in  the  right  place." 

The  astonishment  of  the  traretlcr  at  this  address  is 
not  to  be  described.  He  looked  more  attentively  at 
the  face  of  the  adventurer,  and  rccognixed  in  him  one 
of  his  most  intimate  college  friends,  who  had  after- 
wards beenaCaptainin  the  army,  during  the  Bavarian 
iitece$gion  war ; — a  man  of  tried  courage  and  unspot- 
tal  repalation,  who,  at  the  cnacluBion  of  the  war,  end* 
decdy  disappeared,  to  that  nobody  knew  what  hod 

"For  God's  sake!"  exclaimed  the  Connt,  '*  how 
hkppcBi  it  that  I  find  yoD  in  this  condition  ?  How 

<««U  7«a "    The  piMCBee  of  tte  odtm,  who 

hai  bj  tkii  tiMie  aiuTOnnded  the  table,  caaied  tlis 
Cwut  to  »pi»«as  the  reBuiader  of  bii  qsettion,  the 
wiMt  of  whick  Atir  leader  vaa  mot  at  a  iou  to  divine. 
He  iaviied  the  Comt  to  accompany  him  to  an  apart. 
■Mtwhith  tke  landlord  kept  for  kia  lole  me  in  the 
■oat  private  coraar  of  the  koue.  OnrtnToUer,  who 
perceived  that  he  was  already  canpbtelj  ia  Us  power, 
and  had  been  inspired  with  additiooal  confidence  by 
Ae  tceac  which  had  jut  occbfthI,  paued  throagh 
the  midst  of  the  robben,  but  still  amed  wiA  hoth  hii 
piatol),  and  followed  hit  friend. 
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They  went  first  up  stairs,  tiben  down*  At  length 
they  reached  the  ahoTe-mentioned  room,  sod  the 
Captain  in  the  most  friendly  manner  shook  hands  with 
the  Count.  ^^  Now,"  cri^  he,  ^^  now  gire  Tent  to 
your  surprize  at  finding  me  in  this  character.  Ton 
are  sure  of  not  being  oTerheard,  and  stiH  loss  of  receiT* 
Ingany  injury •  It  b  but  toa  endent  what  kind  of 
people  you  are  among,  and  who  is  their  leader.  But 
rely  upon  it,  I  am  still  what  I  always  was  ;  and  that 
they,  who  certainly  Tiolate  the  \^,WB  of  society  and 
honour  with  regwd  to  many  others,  hare  behayed, 
and  still  conduct  th^nselres  bettor  towards  me,  than 
what  b  called  the  honourable  class  of  men,'  is  equally 
certain." 

^^  I  burn  with  impatience  to  hear  your  history,  and 
to  learn  the  occarion  of  your  present  course  oi  life." 

^'  O!  the  one  is  short,  and  the  other,  though  not 
perfectly  Toluntary,  is  howerer  natural  euough.  Ton 
know  what  situation  I  was  in  during  the  last  war  ;  apd 
you  know  also,  I  hope,  that  I  acquitted  myself  well  in 
it.  One  thing  only  I  could  not  do,  and  that  was,  to 
unite  the  courtier  with  the  soldier.  On  ibii  account  my 
Colonel  was  neTcr  fond  of  me,  though  he  employed 
me  on  erery  pccasion  that  required  courage  and  Intel* 
ligence.  Peace  came,  and  our  corps  was  disbanded* 
The  treatment  of  the  priyates,  who  were  compelled  to 
become  colonists,  in  a  country  to  wludi  they  were 
utter  strangers,  was  serere,  though  necessary.  The 
measures  adopted  with  respect  to  the  officers  appeare4 
more  equitable,  but  were  the  Tery  reverse.    We  were 
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promised  employment.     This  promise  was  kept  wifli 
few,  and  with  those  few,  Grod  knows  in  what  manner. 
My  fate  was   particularly  hard.     My  colonel,  who 
had  no  further  occasion  for  me,  now  began  to  shew 
in  good  earnest  that  he  was  my  enemy. — I  neyer  pos. 
sessed  any  fortune,  still  less  had  I  acquired  one  by 
plunder.     To  flatter  and  to  cringe  for  promotion  I 
was  unable.     I  waited  for  some  time,  till  I  could  wait 
no  longer ;  for  I  had  not  more  than  a  couple  of  friends 
whose  purse  supported  me.     They  were  by  no  means 
rich,  and  appeared  in  the  sequel  to  suffer  inconvenience 
from  the  advances  they  made  me.    I  perceWed  it,  and 
could  no  longer  endure  to  be  burdensome  to  them.  *  I 
now  applied  to  every  one  that  was  styled  war  minister, 
general,  counsellor  of  war,  or  by  any  title  of  a  similar 
description.     At  the  two  first  visits  they  gave  me 
hopes — the  third  time  I  was  denied.     Ah,  Count  I  to 
what  scoundrels  of  chamberlsuns  have  I  often  in  vain 
given  a  good  word ;  on  what  vile  shoe-blacks  have  I 
spent  my  last  shilling!  Both  alas!  in  vain  I  I  had  no 
prospect  of  employment  and  my  pay  But  I  am 

silent  on  that  subject. 

^^  Under  these  circumstances  my  resolution  was 
the  resolution  of  despair.  France,  as  yon  know, 
had  already  taken  a  part  in  the  disturbances  in  the 
English  colonies.  My  intention  was  to  go  to  Stras. 
burg,  and  there  to  seek  employment — Should  I  prove 
unsuccessful  in  this  application,  thought  I,  we  will  see 
whether  the  new  world  is  more  favourably  inclined 
towards  me  than  the  old.    It  has  sufficient  of  war^ 
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and  of  deserts  but  too  many ;  in  the  one  I  will  attempt 
to  retrieye  my  fortune,  and  should  this  last  anchor  fail, 
n  the  other  will  I  terminate  my  misery.  I  sold  all 
that  I  had,  paid  what  debts  I  could,  kept  my  plan  a 
profound  secret,  and  departed.  The  lightness  of  my 
purse  obliged  me  to  trarel  on  foot.  I  came  to  this 
Spessart  Forest,  where  I  lost  my  way,  as  you  proba- 
bly haye  done*  Five  sturdy  fellows  suddenly  rushed 
from  behind  a  thicket;  two  of  them  clapped  their 
pistols  to  my  breast,  and  in  a  menacing  tone,  de- 
manded my  money.  I  felt  calmly  for  it;  but  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  struck  the  pistol  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  robbers,  snatched  the  second  from  his 
companion,  and  fired.  The  foremost  of  my  antago- 
nists fell.  I  drew  my  cutlass,  and  defended  myself 
agidnst  the  others.  There  were  still  four  left;  but 
probably  I  should  haye  found  employment  for  them  all 
for  a  short  time,  had  not  a  loud  whistle  from  one  of 
the  robbers  brought  three  others  to  the  spot;  farther 
resistance  would  in  this  case  have  been  madness,  ac- 
cordingly when  they  called  to  me  a  second  time  to 
surrender,  I  complied;  they  promised  to  spare  my 
life.  I  emptied  my  pockets,  which  contained  but  a 
mere,  trifle. 

^^  Ha!'  exclaimed  one  of  my  plunderers,  ^  it  was 
worth  our  while  truly  to  give  ourselves  all  this  trouble, 
and  to  have  our  leader  badly  wounded  into  the  bargain! 
Upon  my  soul  you  deserve  to  have  your  skull  split 
for  your  pains !' — He  made  a  motion  with  his  cutlass 
as  though  he  was  about  to  do  what  he  mentioned,  and 
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I  stood  mj  ground.  On  your  word,  s^d  I,  haye  I 
sarteodered  mj  anni ;  gire  me  diem  again  and  lot  me 
take  mj  chance.  Wliat  7011  think  little  is  noiiitng 
less  thaa  all  I  possess  in  the  world,  and  jet  at  one  tfane 
I  commanded  a  hundred  snch  fdlows  as  yoo; — My 
resolute  tone,  and  the  equirocal  nature  of  my  address, 
produced  an  effect  upon  them.  Thejr  conversed 
together  in  a  gibberish  which  I  did  not  understand, 
andlookedatthe  wounded  man  who  appeared  to  be  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  <  It  is  an  unexampled  favour,' 
said  one  of  them,  ^  for  us  to  spare  jour  life.  But  tell 
us  who  jott  are.' — I  saw  no  reason  for  concealment 
and  acquainted  them  with  the  circumstances  wbicli  I 
have  just  related  to  you.  Their  gibberish  again  b^[an, 
and  continued  for  some  minutes* 

^^  You  ifs  yoursjslf,  at  length,'  said  the  most 
violent  of  them,  ^  what  you  have  done  and  what  you 
have  to  fear.  Nothing  but  respect  for  your  courage 
induced  us  to  offer  you  quarter,  and  now  you  must 
shew  yourself  worthy  of  it.  According  to  your  own 
account  you  have  not  much  to  lose;  you  have  now  an 
opportunity  by  which  much  may  be  gained.  We  are 
fond  of  brave  men ;  will  you  be  our  companion,  or—.' 
They  brandished  their  cutlasses  with  a  menacing  air. 
*  No^*  replied  I  resolutely. 

^^Nor  yet  our  Captain?  Our  number  when  we 
are  all  assembled  amounts  to  nearly  forty;  our  posts 
are  lucrative,  and  our  magaaines  are  full ;  you  have 
headed  freebooters  in  war;  we  are  the  same,  only 
braver  to  a  certainty  than  they,  and  are  likeirise  at 
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war  with  all  the  li^oHd,  it  is  true,  bnt  what  signifids 
that  ?  You-  are  little^  or  not  at  all,  bdiolden  to  the 
world ;  rcBoWe  tfcen  quickly,  or-  * 

^^  I  was  oa  the  point  of  repljring  in  the  negatiye,  as 
I  habd  done  before,  but  I  cannot  den j  that  the  sight 
of  the  drawn  cutlasses  made  a  deeper  impression  the 
■nearer  they  approached.  Contempt  of  life  is  power, 
fully  felt  only  in  the  first  moments  of  enthusiasm,  and 
hatred,  excited  by  the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  if  it  has 
once  found  a  place  in  the  heart,  may  easily  be  strength. 
ened  by  the  eloquence  of  a  robber.  In  short,  after 
insisting  on  some  conditions  wiHi  which  they  complied, 
I  yielded  to  necessity,  and  became  their  Captain, 
which  I  still  am,  as  you  see.  Now  tell  me,  dear 
Count,  with  the  same  candour  as  I  hare  j|kited  my 
history,  what  you  think  of  all  this,  ancHlpiat  you 
would  have  done,  hsid  you  been  in  my  place." 

^^  What  I  would  hate  done  in  your  place !"  replied 
the  Count,  ^^  probably  the  very  same  as  you  did. 
How  deeply  your  fate  has  affected  me  my  countenance 
must  hare  informed  you  at  different  parts  of  your 
narrative.  You  remain  my  friend,  I  find,  wherever 
you  may  be;  and  as  fortune  decreed  that  I  should 
once  fall  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  I  have  reason  to 
rejoice,  on  my  own  account,  that  you  are  their 
Captain.  But  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  what  is  your 
plan  for  the  futuriB  ?" 

'^  What  you  may  easily  guess." 

^^  Not  surely  to  continue  in  your  present  course?" 

^^  No  3  but  at  least  till.  I  can  not  only  escape  un- 
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BolestBd  from  mj  connndes,  but  likewise  witb  a  tolenu 
Uj  faU  pane." 

^'  Bit  do  yon  consder  wkkt  fate  awuts  you  in 
cut  joa  arediscoTeied,  attacked,  and  OTerpowered  ?" 

^^  A  sevne  one  to  be  sue;  bat  after  all,  perhaps^ 
not  death.  Compolaon  excases  mach,  and  another 
circamstanoe  excases  me,  at  least  to  my  own  con- 
sdenoe.'* 

<<  And  what  b  that?** 

^^  So  extraordinary  b  the  lot  of  man,  that  eyen 
among  robbers  he  may  do  mach  good  if  he  pleases; 
these  wretches,  who  are  ased  to  consider  nothing  as 
sacred,  rdigionsly  keep  thdr  word  with  each  other. 
To  me  they  swore  implicit  obedience,  and  that  prince 
who  ha4.  only  ten  thousand  subjects  so  faithful, 
would  (^iearly  omnipotent  on  earth.  When  I  came 
to  them  I  found  ahnost  all  their  hands  polluted  with 
human  blood.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  wash  out 
these  horrid  stains;  but  my  efforts  to  prerent  a  re. 
petition  of  such  atrodties  haye  hidierto  been  crowned 
with  success,  and  shall  still  be  exerted  for  the  same 
purpose.  I  haye  already  sayed  at  least  twenty  human 
liTcs;  my  example  has  restrained  them  from  the  com- 
mission of  many  barbarities,  and  ihb  house,  which 
every  week  used  to  be  the  graye  of  some  unfortunate 
person,  has  been  for  these  six  months  only  a  rendez* 
Tous  for  diyiding  our  plunder  and  our  peaceful  asylum." 

The  Count  applauded  hb  humanity,  and  intreated 
his  former  friend  to  abandon  so  dangerous  a  career  as 
soon  as  possible.    He  even  offered  him  hb  purse,  aor 
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would  he  take  it  back,  till  the  other  appearing  of. 
fended,  he  perceived  liim  to  be  in  earnest  in  the  refusal 
of  it. 

It  was  very  late  before  they  parted.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  softness  of  his  bed,  the  Count's  mind  was  too 
busily  employed  to  allow  him  to  sleep.  At  the  first 
dawn  of  day  he  prepared  to  depart.  The  Captain 
would  not  permit  him  to  go  till  towards  evening,  and 
before  he  set  off,  conducted  him  once  more  among  his 
people. 

"  We  have  treated  you,  Count,"  said  he,  *^  as  an 
intimate  friend;  now  give  us  your  word  of  honour, 
that  you  will  never  speak  of  this  adventure,  that  you. 
will  never  give  a  hint  concerning  our  band,  nor  a 
description  of  the  interior  or  exterior  ^khis  house, 
nor  mention  any  circumstance  that  i^ht  excite 
suspicion,  or  occasion  a  search  for  us,  till  I  myself 
give  you  permission." 

The  Count  readily  gave  his  word  of  honour;  a 
tremendous  oath  bound  his  servant  to  secrecy,  and  his 
master  pledged  himself  for  his  observance  of  it:  A 
voluntary  present  rewarded  the  courtesy  of  the  in* 
ferior  robbers :  two  of  them,  after  sunset,  conducted 
the  stranger  to  the  high  road,  put  him  into  the  way  to 
the  nearest  town,  and  abruptly  withdrew. 

The  Count  kept  his  word.  In  six  or  seven  months 
his  friend  informed  him  by  letter,  that  his  band  was 
dispersed,  that  he  had  himself  escaped  with  three  of  his 
most  trusty  people,  and  that  he  was  then  a  Captain 
in  the  Spanish  service.    This  happened  shortly  before 

TOIi.    fit  M 
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the  attack  of  Gibraltar  by  the  celebrated  floating 
batteries,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  adTentarer 
perished  on  that  occasion,  as  his  first  letter  was 
also  his  last. 


THE    MASK. 

Count  T— ,  chamberlain  of  the  Duke  of  B g, 

lost,  bj  a  sudden  and  Tiolent  fever,  hjs  yonngj 
beautiful,  and  amiable  Tonsort,  with  whom  he  had 

• 

liTed  scarcely  a  year  in  uninterrupted  conjugal 
felicity.  This  heayy  affliction  reduced  him  to  the 
brink  of  di^oair.  He  himself  was  still  young,  rich, 
respected  ip  many,  enried  by  more,  distinguished  by 
his  rank,  an^n  a  still  higher  degree  by  the  farour  of 
his  soTereign:  had  he  but  signified  his  pleasure,  all 
the  young  females  about  the  court  would  have  been 
ready  to  offer  him  their  hands.  This,  heweyer, 
afforded  him  no  consolation.  Notwithstanding  hi« 
illustrious  descent,  he  was  so  unfashionable  as  to 
possess  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  most  tender  and 
generous  feelings.  He  now  shunned  all  the  brilliant 
circles,  and  while  he  suffered  the  prince  Tery  often 
to  go  unattended  to  the  theatre  and  to  the  chace,  he 
confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  own  house. 
There  he  frequently  shut  himself  up  for  half  the  day 
with  his  sorrows  and  a  portrait  of  his  beloved  wife, 
in  a  small  lonely  closet*     When  he  quitted  this 
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retreat  he  conTersed  ii^ith  not  more  than  two  or  three 

■ 

of  his  most  intimate  friends ;  even  in  their  company 
he  was  often  yisibly  absent,  and  listened  with 
anguish  in  his  heart  and  a  smile  upon  his  countenance, 
when  they  sometimes  advised  him  to  keep  np  his 
spiilts,  and  tP  s6ek  some  diversion. 

In  this  manner  several  months  passed  away ;  the 
carnival  arrived,  and  to  liim  that  period  of  amusement 
was  as  destitute  of  pleasure  as  any  which  had  preceded 
it ;  he  seemed  to  have  bidden  an  eternal  adieu  to' every 
enjoyment. 

The  prince  at  length  grew  dreary  of  his  long  dejec- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  many  courtiers  had  endeavour, 
ed,  perhaps  purely  from  disinterested  attachment  to 
his  serene  highness,  to  fill  the  place  of  ^e  negligent 
favourite,  and  had  also  occasionally  indulged  in 
satirical  reflections  on  the  glOomy  nmluicholy,  and 
extravagant  tendertiess  of  this  new  Orphens,  whose 
only  cry  was, — Eurydice!  Eurydice!  Their  sarcasms 
and  their  designs  were  alike  unsuccessful;  a  stem 
look. from  the  duke  had  always  instantly  checked  the 
brilliant  current  of  their  I^umour.  The  prince  Was 
seriously  concerned  for  a  man  whom  he  had  known 
from  his  youthj  and  with  whom^  though  he  had 
studiously  avoided  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  govern* 
ment,  he  could  nevertheless  converse  on  many  other 
subjects  besides  the  last  stag  with  sixteen  brandies 
that  had  been  shot,  or  the  latest  opei^dancer ;  he 
therefore  resolved  hfanself  to  attempt  his  cure. 

<(  Chamberitfin,''  said  he  oncei  to  him  when  Count 
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T— — —  had  not  appeared  for  two  or  three  dajrs.  at 
court,  ^^  the  teiidemess  of  yoar  lore  for  your  wife 
is  not  only  honourable  and  praise-worthy,  but  in 
the  present  times  it  is  truly  exemplary ;  but  as  she  Is 
dead,  and  it  is  impossible  to  recalher  from  AegraTe^ 
you  should  not  for  her  sake  falLout  with  all  theHTing. 
Many  of  the  latter,  and  myself  in  particular,  have  a 
just  claim  upon  your  aflfection,  and  yet  many  weeks  ^ 
pass  away  in  which  I  cannot  eren  obtain  a  sight  of 
you." 

'^  The  most  flattering  reprimand,  your  serene 
highness,  that  I  eyer  reteited!  pardon  me,  however, 
if  a  slight  indisposition " 

^'  Yes,  your  looks,  my  dear  count,  attest  that  jon 
are  in^sposed;  but  pirobably  you  have  brought  this 
indisposition  on  yourself  by  your  incelsant  grief, 
your  watchings,  weeping,  and  continual  confinement 
at  home.  Tell  me  how  you  have  liked  this  carnlTal, 
how  many  balls  you  hare  been  to  ?" 

^'  To  confess  the  truth,  your  highness,  not  to 
one." 

"  I  thought  so;  and  can  you  then  wonder  that 
you  are  unwell,  at  the  same  time  that  you  refuse 
all  medicine !  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  give 
a  masquerade,  and  that  at  least  I  hope  you  will  go 
to." 

"  If  your  highness  commands  it." 

"  Excellent !  so  you  would  stay  away  from  that 
too  ?  You  know  that  I  am  not  fond  of  using  the 
word  command^  and  least  of  all  with  you,  but  I  shall 
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fight  you  with  your  own  weapons.  Therefore,  Sir,  I 
request  this  condescension  of  you,  and  shall  expect 
you  at  eight  precisely." 

The  chamberlain  bowed,  and  promised  to  Obey. 
All  the  necessary  preparations  were  made  for  the 

masquerade :  half  the  town  of  B equipped  them  J 

selves,  with  joy,  for  the  occasion.  The  third  erening 
a  great  number  of  masks  appeared  in  the  capacious 
hall  of  the  palace,  which  was  magnificently  lighted. 
The  prince,  with  all  his  court,  graced  the  assembly. 

Count  T ,  who  was  almost  always  near  the  duke, 

and  Tery  oYten  engaged  in  conversation  with  him, 
strove  to  appear,  at  least,  somewhat  more  cheerful 
than  usual.  Rather  more  than  two  hours  had  elapsed 
when,  still  near  the  person  of  the  prince,  and  fatigued 
with  continually  walking  about,  and  perhaps  also 
from  secret  disgust,  he  reclined  a  few  moments  against 
the  cornice  of  a  stove  that  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  and  which  afforded  the  most  advantageous  view 
of  the  whole  gay  and  motly  throng. 

He  had  not  been  there  long  before  a  female  mask 
that  passed  twice  or  thrice  close  to  him  drew  his  at- 
tention ;  it  was  a  black  domino  with  a  white  mask 
which  completely  covered  the  whole  face.  She  walked 
quite  alone;  she  had  hothing  particularly  remarkable 
in  her  dress,  though  it  was  perfectly  neat  and  new, 
nor  any  thing  glaring  or  splendid  about  her  person ; 
but  in  her  tall,  elegant  figure,  in  her  step,  air,  and 
movements,  the  count  imagined  that  he  discovered  a 
great  resemblance  to  his  deceased  wife.    At  length  she 
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she  reclined  against  a  pillar  exactly  opp<^a(e  to  him, 
and  eqoallj  nnconcemed  about  the  crowd  and  the 
bostie  around  her,  seemed  to  fix  her  eyes  npoit  him 
alone.  An  unaccountable  anxiety  took  possession  of 
his  soul,  and  OTcrpowered  by  involuntary  curiosity,  he 
looked  sieadfastiy  at  the  figure.  The  prince  obserring 
him  change  countenance,  at  length  inquired  what  was 
the  matter. 

^^  O  nothing,  your  serene  highness,  nothing  at  all ; 
I  only  saw  yonder  a  mask  that  interested  me.  I  should 
like  to  know  who  it  is." 

^'  Why  not  address  her  then,?  You  are  at  liberty, 
count,  to  go  and  come  back  as  often  as  you  please; 
it  gives  me  satisfaction  to  see  you  take  an  interest  in 
something." 

The  chamberlain  followed  his  advice.  But  the  mask, 
though  it  was  impossible  she  cou}d  have  heard  what 
had  passed  in  a  whisper  between  them,  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  intentipn  of  the  count,  and  purposely  to 
avoid  him.  Scarcely  did  he  advice  towards  her 
when  she  quitted  her  station,  apd  took  refuge  in  the 
thickest  of  tl^e  crowd;  the  farther  she  removed,  the 

more  eager  was  Count  T rin  the  pursuit;  every 

one  instantly,  made  way,  as  may  e^ily  be  conceived, 
for  the  favourite  of  the  prince.  *  At  last  she  could  no 
longer  avoid  him  without  evidently  giving  ofience. 
He  addr^sspd  her  with  one  of  the  usual  masquerade 
questions,  which,  perfectly  unmeaning  in  themselves, 
signify  nothing  more  than — ''  Mask,  I  do  not  know 
you,  but  should  like  to  hear  you  speak.*?    Her  reply 
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was  as  short  and  indifferent  as  his  question.  These 
few  words,  however,  startled  him ;  he  fancied  that  the 
Toice  exactly  resembled  that  of  her  whose  image  was 
still  ever  present  to  his  mind.  He  suppressed  his 
astonishment,  and  again  addressed  her.  She  answered 
all  his  questions  witii  the  utmost  politeness,  but 
always  in  a  certain  melancholy  tone,  which  corres- 
ponded but  too  well  With  that  of  his  own  mind.  At 
length  he  offered  her  his  arm  to  walk  about  the  hall ; 
she  accepted  it;  but  when  she  took  hold  of  him, 
though  Tery  gently,  an  inward  tremor  thrilled  his 
frame.     In  despite  of  this  sensation  he  proceeded  :— 

^^  Why,  beauteous  mask,"  said  he,  ^^  do  you 
touch  me  with  so  timid  a  hand?  perhaps  my  pro« 
posal  to  conduct  you  may  not  be  agreeable  ?" 

^^  On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  agreeablis;  you, 
count,  are  the  only  person  in  this  hall  to  whom  I  could 
say  so." 

^^  Your  politeness  puts  me  to  the  blush. — Have  we 
even  been  in  each  other's  company  before  ?" 

^'  Yes,  often ;  both  here  and  in  other  places j 
masked  and  unmasked." 

*^  You  must  know  me  then  ?" 

"  O  yes." 

*<  Intimately  ?" 

'^  I  once  flattered  myself  that  I  did !  now  I  hope  so 
still  more  than  before." 

^^  And  do  I  know  you  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  you  do?" 
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^ExtBMHdiaarj! — And  your  name;  might   I  not 

i  pfffiwtW  to  know  that?'* 

^  Torn  might;  bat  the  knowledge  of  it  cannot 
be  attended  with  anj  adrantage,  bat  would  rather 
pffore  tsjarioas  to  joa.*' 

'^Injarioas!  joar  name  injoiioas!— Can  any 
Mmr  proTe  injarioos  to  me?  Incomprehensible! 
imposable !'' 

^^  Bot  yet  too  tme !  Ton  aie  here  for  the  purpose 
of  cKTerting  yoarself ;  a  single  word  from  me  might 
awaken  the  most  painf  al  sensations." 

Sach  was  the  commencement  of  a  conrersation  which 
erery  moment  grew  more  interesting  and  more  obscure 
for  the  nnhappy  count,  which  filled  his  heart  with 
Inexpressible  anxiety,  and  which,  ncTertheless,  he 
could  not  prerail  upon  himself  to  break  off.  He 
turned  the  conrersation  to  Tarious  long  past  occur- 
rences of  his  life;  the  mask  knew  them  all  with  a 
precision  and  accuracy  that  nothing  could  surpass; 
nay,  she  erei)  recalled  to  his  memory  many  a  little 
trait  that  he  himself  had  forgotten.  At  length  he 
began  to  speak,  with  an  inward  tremor,  of  the  felidty 
he  enjoyed  in  the  conjugal  state.  The  mask  was 
silent,  or  replied  only  in  monosyllables.  Her  roice 
seemed  to  become  fainter.  When  the  count  uiged 
her  to  tell  him,  whether  she  knew  any  tiling  reladTe 
to  this  subject,  she  exclaimed  :— 

''  Why  should  I  tear  open  wounds  which  still  bleed 
in  my  own  bosom  ?  You  are  sensible^  county  deeply 
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sensible  of  wliat  you  have  lost.  But  as  you  have 
again  made  your  appearance  here,  you  seem  already 
to  be  looking  round  you  for  consolation  and 
oblivion."  ^ 

He  thought  that,  on  these  words,  she  would  haVe 
disengaged  herself  from  him,  but  he  held  her  too 
firmly. 

^^By  all  that  is  sacred!"  cried  the  count,  and  a 
louder  tone  than  was  suited  to  such  a  place,  ^^  I  will 
not  let  you  go !  Incomprehensible  woman,  who  are 
you  ?  and  whence  come  you  ?" 

A  motion,  with  her  right  hand  towards  heayen 
served  instead  of  an  answer,  and  seemed  to  say, 
*' from  above." 

The  count  could  scarcely  restrain  the  tumult  of  his 
feelings.  Seating  himself  with  her  in  a  corner  of  the 
hall,  lest  they  should  excite  the  notice,  and  become 
the  butt  of  the  company,  he  employed  all  the  powers 
of  his  eloquence,  and  summoned  to-  his  aid  all  the 
promises  he  could  think  off,  to  prevail  on  her  either  to 
tell  him  her  name,  or  what  would  be  still  more  agreea- 
ble, to  unmask.  She  long  refused,  or  rather  kept 
silence.  At  last,  when  he  conjured  her  by  all  that  is 
sacred  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  and  if  she  had  ever 
loved,  by  the  object  of  her  affection,  she  answered, 
but  still  not  without  apparent  reluctance: 

^'  Well,  your  request  shall  be  granted.  I  will 
unmask,  but  not  here.  If  you  know  of  any  safe  and 
retired  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  still  persist  in  your 
curiosity^  conduct  me  to  it." 


masquerades ;  for  then  he  would  have  heartily  rejoic* 
ed  at  the  cure  of  grief  so  profouBd.  Such  a  change 
he,  however,  thought  too  sudden ;  the  air  of  the 
conyersation  appeared  too  grave,  and  so   open    a 

departure  from  the  company  too  incautious.    That 
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the  count  had  retired  fos  the  night  without  paying  his 
respects  to  the  prince,  was  not  to  be  supposed. 

As  Count  T  ]  had  now  been  absent  for  some 
time,  and  did  not  return,  the  prince  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed;  he  made  more  particular  inquiries, 
and  was  informed  that  they  had  gone  into  a  certain 
apartment  and  shut  the  door.  He  went  thither ;  and 
after  calling  to  ao  purpose,  opened  the  door,  and 
beheld  the  count  extended  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment, With  all  the  appearances  of  death.  Surgeons 
and  attendants  were  instantly  summoned  to  his  aid. 
All  their  efforts  to  restore  animation  w^e  long  inef-  / 

fectual.     At  length,  when  the  count  came  to  himself,  ' 

and  seemed  somewhat  recovered,  the  prince  urgently 
intreated  him  to  disclose  the  cause  of  the  accident.  f 
The  count  gave  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  whole  affair* 
The  duke  was  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  would 
have  suspected  that  the  count  was  delirious,  had  not  hi^ 
pulse,  and  the  testimony  of  the  medical  attendants, 
refuted  such  an  idea.  Nay,  the  prince  himself  had, 
with  his  own  eyes,  beheld  at  least  some  part  of  this 
extraordinary  occurrence.  The  strictest  inquiry  was 
now  made  for  the  mask.  Nobody  had  seen  her  go 
away,  or  even  come  out  of  the  room ;  and  jtt  she 
was  no  were  to  be  found.  All  the  hackney.coachmen 
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that  very  different  opinions  should  be  formed  concern- 
ing it.  The  multitude  took  it  for  an  actual  apparition ; 
another,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  portion,  assuming 
an  air  of  profound  wisdom,  came  totio  decision  at  all ; 
and  a  few  imagined  that  something  of  human  artifice 
must  be  at  the  bottom. 

They  justly  observed,  that  a  spirit  would  not  have 
wanted  a  couple  of  chairmen  to  carry  it  away. 

^'  If,"  said  they  farther^  **  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
were  actually  permitted  to  appear  to  the  living ;  if 
they  could,  on  such  occasions,  assume  the  former 
body,  with  all  its  clothing  and  appurtenances, 
still  this  apparition  was  highly  censurable.  What 
was  it  intended  for?  A  punishment?  How  had  the 
count  deserved  it?  Or,  was  it  a  friendly  visit  ? — In 
this  case,  neither  time,  place,  nor  manner,  could  have 
been  worse  chosen ;  and  it  would  prove  that,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grave,  people  behaved  still  more 
inconsistently  than  they,  alas!  so  frequently  acton 
this  side  of  it." 

The  sentiments  of  this  last  class  were  certainly  the 
most  rational;  but  unfortunately  the  virtuous  count 
had  too  much  warmth  of  feeling,  and  too  little 
strength  of  mind,  to  adopt  them.  He  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  his  wife's  spirit  had  actually  appeared 
to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  admonishing  him  never  to 
forget  her  .—He  now  withdrew,  still  more  rigidly  than 
before,  from  all  diversions,  and  indulged  Istill  more 
freely  in  his  sorrow  and  his  love  of  solitude.  Ifo 
persuasions,  no  remonstrances  had  any  effect.    Hu 
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stancey^  she  at  first  made  some  attempts  to  recal  her 
unfaithful  loyer;  but,  as  they  all  proved  iaeffectual) 
she  had  secretly  vowed  to  take  the  most  signal  revenge. 
To  effect  her  purpose  with  the  greater  security,  she 
displayed  in  her  exterior  so  much  serenity  and  com- 
posure, that  her  acquaintances,  including  even  the 
count  himself,  were  deceived  by  it.  A  new  lover  was 
received  by  her  with  the  uteost  cordiality,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  delusion,  and  at 
length,  she  even  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 

the  newly-married  Countess  T- . 

^'  Thus  she  continued  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  his  domestic  circumstances  ;  she  had  always 
watched  for  an  opportunity  for  revenge,  but  had 
never  been  able  to  find  one  that  satisfi^  her.  On  the 
death  of  the  young  countess,  which  certainly  was 
unexpected,  but  not  unwished,  her  hopes  of  regaining 
his  heart  revived  for  a  few  days.  But,  as  his  afflictioa 
would  scarcely  deign  to  bestow  on  her  a  single  look, 
as  he  had  entirely  broken  off  all  intercourse  with  her 
as  well  as  with  many  others,  this  fresh  injustice,  his 
grief,  and  the  masquerade,  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of 
practising  a  little  deception,  in  order  to  increase  the 
acuteness  of  his  pain.  Having  rsiiher  more  embonpoint 
than  the  late  countess,  she  had  compressed  herself  with 
a  pair  of  tight-laced  stays ;  and  in  every  other  par- 
ticular, had  imitated  that  original  as  closely  as  possible. 
His  imagination,  the  mask  itself,  and  the  tone  of  their 
conversation,  made  amends  for  many  deficiencies*  As 
she  had  appeared  at  an  early  hour  at  the  masquerade, 
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long  been  dead ;  but  for  her  OMm  part,  she  found  it 
impossible  to  leaye  the  world  without  first  unburdening 

0 

her  heart  by  an  upright  confession/' 

Such  was  the  account  that  was-giy^i  of  the  occur* 
nance.  ^  It  is  not  impossible  that  rumour,  which  seldom 
fails  to  make  additions  to  such  a  storj,  may^hare 
altered  many  little  circumstantcs.  It  affords,  howerer, 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  every  thing  that  at  first 
appeared  almost  inexplicable;  and  whoeyer  thinks 
that  the  revenge  of  the  Baroness  U  ■  ■  was  carried 
too  far,  let  him  recollect  this  important  truth,  that  in 
woman,  slighted  love  thinks  no  danger  too  formidable, 
no  revenge  too  cruel. 


CRIME    AND    PUNISHMENT. 


THE   COUNT   D— TO   LOUIS 


Campf  near  Marburg^  Sept,  1T60. 

Only  moments  for  the  pen,  dear  cousin.  Ferdi- 
nand Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  his  nephew,  the 
Hereditary  Prince,  give  us  such  a  breathing,  that  I 
reeemble  an  Arab,  who  only  knows  how  to  attack,  to 
conquer,  or  to  run  away.  We  are  driven  from  the 
Rbine  t<»  the  Weser,  from  the  Weser  to  the  Rhine ; 
and  what  Iti  the  most  extraordinary,  we  at  the  same 
time  sing'  couplets  in  praise  of  the  great  king  every 
moming  n&deveidngi  and  curse' the  man  (you  know 
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'  again  placed  in  statu  quo^  except  a  score  or  two  of 
towns,  and  a  hundred  villages  burned^  and  on^ 
hundred  thousand  families  reduced  to  beggary. 

I  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health,  and,  as  you  see, 

practise  the  trade  of  slaughter  with  a  kind  of  gsuety; 

that  is,  I  shut  my  eyes  against  its  horrors  that  I  may 

not .  die  of  disgust,  just  as  children   shut  their  eyes 

that  they  may  not  see  the  phantoms  of  which  they 

are  afraid.     Meanwhile  I  sometimes  ramble  from  the 

beaten  track,  and  look  for  pleasure  where  no  one 

else  seeks  it.^  Last  spring  I  was  quartered  in  a  village 

near  Marburg,  and,  if  I  am  not  deceived  in  my  hopes, 

I  shall  be  there  again  this  winter.     I  shall  then  write  « 

oftener  to  you,  and  concerning  myself.     A  charming 

^rl  (her  name  is  Biichner)  will  then  be  the  subject 

of  my  observations  and  my  letters.     A  love  affair 

proceeds   as  slowly   among  the  Germans  as  every 

thing  else — as  the  business  of  .their  diets.     But,  on 

the  other  hand,  they  always  contract,  as  they  say, 

a  connection  for  life — do  you  see  ? — and  therefore 

the  matter  must  be  conducted  with  some  degree  of 

caution  and  consideration. 

I  entered  the  house,  and  having  taken  possession 
of  my  apartment,  I  ran  down  stairs  to  pay  a  visit  to 
my  landlady,  who  is  a  widow.  With  her  I  found 
this  girl,  her  niece.  I  was  astonished  at  the  loveliness 
of  the  young  creature,  and  said  so.  The  niece, 
blushed,  and  the  aunt  looked  very  grave.  But 
wh^t   was   worse,   they   avoided   me.    The  devil!' 
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i?ished  to  polbb  thegirl^  and  she  is  worthy  of  it;  but 
she  Tery  frankly  acknowledged  that  she  wanted  to  uu 
struct  me,  

^^  Me,"  said  I,  in  great  astomshment. 

^^  Yes,  you,'*  she  replied,  seriously.  ^*  Yon  have 
a  noble  heart,  count,  and  you  deserve  to  be  a  better 
man/*  ^ 

I  laughed;  but  such  an  extraordmary  being  is 
man!— the  girl  began  to  obtain  the  adyantageover 
me.  The  aunt  was  right;  I  was  not  dangerous  to 
the  girl,  but  she  to  me.  As  often  as  I  declared  my 
love  to  her,  in  whateyer  mannner  it  might  be,  she  only 
laughed  at  or  ridiculed  me. 

^^But,  madara,'^  said  I  once,  reaMy  angry,  ^^  how 
do  they  make  a  declaration  of  lo?e  in  Germany?" 

She  laughed  still  more. 

^^  In  Grermany,  count,"  she  replied,  ^^  they  neVer 
declare  their  lore." 

^^  But  what  else  can  they  do?" 

^^  They  loye,"  said  she,  with  a  laughing  eye. 

I  considered  this  as  a  hint  she  wished  to  give  me. 
There  was  nothing,  it  is  true,  in  her  behaviour  to 
confirm  me  in  this  supposition  ;  but  I  must  be  doing 
something.  '      :  ^ 

^'  Indeed,"  said  I,  <^  you  are  right ;  ihe  Gremums 
are  more  prudent  tiian  my  countrjrmen." 

I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  and  was  going  tiy^ress 
her  to  my  bosom;  but,  with  a  tone  terriWA  as  thb 
sentence  of  death,  and  eyes  flashing  indignation,  shs 
exclaimed :— 
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Thus  passed  two  months,  which  appeareil  like  aa 
eternity,  when  we  receiyed  .  orders  to  march  im. 
mediately.  My  company  broke  up;  my  yalel 
brought  me  my  sword  and  hat ;  nothing  was  more 
unexpected.  I  went  down  stairs  to  Henrietta. 
When  I  entered  the  room,  she  rose  up  hastily,  and 
said,  with  seeming  anxiety : — ^^  Is  it  true,  count?" 

^'  We  must  march,"  said  I  laughing.  ^'  To-mpr. 
tow  I  shall  be  exposed  to  another  kind  of  fire  than 
that  from  those  bine  eyes." 

^'May  your  guardian  angel  protect  you,  dear 
count!"  she  exclaimed  with  fervour.  She. turned} 
p^le,  and  tears  bedewed  her  beauteous  cheeks. 

^*Ah!  cruel  Henrietta!"  cried  I,  "now  when 
de^th  tears  me  from  your  side,  you  confess  that  you 
lore  me !"  • 

^'  Yes,  dear  count,"  said  she,  laying  her  trembling 
hand  in  mine,  ^^  I  reflect  with  anxiety  on  the  dangers 
yon  are  going  to  encounter,  and  should  be  inconsola* 

ble  were  I  to  hear  that Yes,  dear  count,  you  leave 

behind  a  friend,  who  will  pray  for  your  welfare." 

^^A  friend?"  I  exclaimed,  ^^at  a  moment  like 
the  present?  Dear  Henrietta,  how  cold!  Why  not  a 
lover?" 

^^  I  never  express  more  than  I  feel.  Adieu.  I  wish 
you  health  and  happiness." 

The  tears  then  streamed  from  her  eyes.  She  press- 
ed my  hand,  and  I,  let  me  tell  you,  was  very  grave# 
When  I  was  stooping  to  her  hand,  she  held  me  her 
lovely  pale  cheek  to  salute. .  I  kissed  her,  without 
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These  are  the  consequences  of  long  letters.  But  so 
much  is  true^  that  in  all  France  there  is  not  a  girl  whom 
sensibility  and  the  colour  of  heroic  virtue  would 
become  more  than  Henrietta.  With  respect  to  me^ 
you  may  think  as^  you  please ;  you  may  even  consider 
me  to  be  a  lore-sick  fool;  I  shall  not  take  the 
trouble  to  contradict  you.  Salute  my  mother,  and 
inform  her  that  the  war  is  at  an  end  for  this  year* 
Tell.jny  ^ood  friend  Risot,  that  my  uncle  lately 
proposed  me  to  all  the  officers  as  a  pattern  of  morality* 
He  will  rejoice  at  it.  I  was  forced  to  fight  a  couple 
of  duels  to  prove  to  my  comrades  that  I  was  not 
quite  such  a  saint  as  they  supposed.  What  a  stupid 
world,  in  which  a  man  is  obliged  to  fight  because  hU 
morals  are  pure  !^  The  chevalier  —  advised  me,  in 
order  to  retrieve  my  character,  to  appear  a  few  times 
in  public  with  ^lle  de  joye.  Such  things  you  see 
are  done  a  finger's  breadth  from  the  grave.  Adieu. 
You  shall  soon  hear  from  me  agsun, 

THE   SAME   TO   THE  SAME. 

O- }  near  Marburg^  Dec,  1760. 

As  you  please,  my  good  cousin.  Every  one 
follows  his  occupation,  from  the  minister  to  the 
porter.  Do  you  stick  to  your's,  and  insert  your 
witticisms  at  my  ezpence  in  the  Mercure.  But  that 
you  may  know  in :  what  important  business  I  am 
engaged,  I  will  explain  it  clearly  in  three  words : — I  am 
■iitiBg  beside  Henrietta^  and  fastening  gilded  almbndf 
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kcqaainted  with  what  I  am  doing;  but  now,  my  dear 
cousin,  let  me  remind  you  of  oiir  juvenile  friendship; 
Yon,  dear  Louis,  you  I  wiil  employ  to  guard  my 
felicity.  On  you  I  can  rely.  Could  you  disappoint 
my  most  solemn  hopes  ? 

I  love  Henrietta,  and  she  lores  me.  But  I  beg  of 
you  to  consider  the  word  /ore  as  signifying  the  most 
sacred  passion  of  the  human  mind,  an  inexplicable 
sensation,  an  irresistible  torrent  of  immortal  life 
which  rushes  through  the  soul.  I  love  the  dear 
creature  with  an  affection  that  appears  surprising  to 
myself.  How  shall  I  express  myself  that  you  may 
sot  laugh  at  me  !  But  laugh  as  much  as  you  please ;  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  tell  you  what  I  feel. 

I  returned  to-  O ,  and  she  received  me  with 

sincere  joy.  But  let  me  pass  over  the  moments  which 
my  depraved  heart  could  still  profane !  Now  com. 
menced  a  life — O !  what  may  not  man  become,  if  he 
will  be  only  a  man !  I  was  inseparable  from  the  girl. 
When  I  approach  nearer  to  the  magic  circle  of  her 
virtues — virtues  so  humble,  so  unobserved,  and  yet 
so  sublime;  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  a 
heart  which  had  never  been  accustomed  to  disguise, 
when  I  perceived  the  noble,  independent,  and  delicate 
sentiments  of  her  mind,  which  were  gradually  develop. 
ed  in  our  winter jevenings*  conversations,  I  no  longer 
loved  her  as  before ;  she  was  the  first  female  that  I 
respected,  and  from  this  respect  proceeded  love.  I 
pow  understood  what  she  told  me  a  year  before :  *  ^^  in 
Germany  they  love.'*  I  loved  her  without  telling  her 
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the  miaiitfev  does  not  reach,  and  should  it  even  pursue 
me  thither;  should  persecution  there  destroy  my 
happin^iss,  still  there  is  a  region,  beyond  whose  dark 
bourn  the  power  of  man  cannot  be  extended.  There 
will  I  seek  a  refuge.  After  one  hour  spent  in  Henriet- 
ta's arms,  what  then  is  death  Ir— I  write  with  tears  in 
my  eyes,  and  an  irrevocable  determination  in  my  heart. 

THE  SAME  TO   THE  SAME. 

O  y  January  f  1761. 

'  You.  ridicule  my  conversion^  as  ;you  express 
yourself^  and.  request  me  to  include  you  in  my 
prayiers.  Dear  Louis,  what  then  is  this  life  ?  Imagine 
but.for  a  moment  the  French  throae  overturned,  the 
order,  of  nobility  .annihilated:  will  not  the  man  be 
atilll^ft?  If  no  places,  no  ribbons,  no  honours,  no 
governments  existed,  .  what  would  then  constitute  the 
felicity  of  men?  The  very  object  of  your  ridicule — 
love,  domestic  happiness.  And  if  these  constitute 
domestic,  felicity  9  are  they  deserving  of  ridicule?  Are 
the  wifie  men  of  all  nations,  the  poets  and  philosophers, 
all  without  exception,  impudent  liars,  for  haying 
unanimousl}^  .characterised  conjugal  and  parental 
fiffectioii)  innocence  and  virtue,  as  the  happiness  of 
mankind?  Or,  is  the  courtier  the  only  philosopher, 
that .  knows  wherein  human  happiness  consists  ?— -he 
whose  heart  is  constantly  convulsed  with  envy  and 
jealousy,  ambition  and  fear;  he  who  has  so  often 
resorted  tocrim^s,  poison^  and  the  dagger^  to  lost 
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blind  associates  calls  out  to  me— ^^  Illusion !  notMng 
but  illusion ! — Why  haye  you  abandoned  your  prin* 
ciples?" — "  Because  I  learned  to  see." 

^^A  sentimental  beauty,"  you  continue,  *^a 
pretty  girl — fye,  what  a  shame ! — ^has  converted  you !" 
I  smile.  Be  it  as  you  say.  A  falling  apple  taught 
Newton  the  law  which  impels  the  worlds  in  their 
spheres.  Shall  we  deny  its  truth  because  he  was 
taught  it  by  the  fall  of  an  apple,  and  not  by  the  fall 
of  a  world?  On  which  side  is  the  truth B  that  is  the 
only  question.  What  is  my  intention?  you  again 
ask.  .  I  intreat  you  to  ask  me  no  more ;  for,  let  me 
tell  you,  only  for  the  sake  of  giving  you  an  answer^ 
X  could  resolve  to  do  what  I  have  left  to  time  to 
accomplish.  Let  peace  be  made,  and  then  I  wUl 
reply;    Meanwhile,  farewel. 

RISOT  TO  THE  COUHT   D— •»• 

PariSf  Jan.  1761. 

Trembling  I  take  up  the  pen,  my  dear  count. 
Tour  cousin  has  shewn  me  your  letters,  and  has 
made  me  the  umpire  in  your  dispute;  you  have  no 
common.place  to  fear  from  me;  recollect  that  I 
educated  you,  that  I  loved  you,  and  strove  as  much  as 
possible  to  make  you  a  man.  You  are  right  upon 
the  whole,  dear  count;,  there  is  no  greater  felicity 
than  that  whit;h  love,  domestic  pleasures,  and  virtue 
procure;  aiid  you  are  already  acquainted  with  my 
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your  rank  are  impressed  upon  all  jroar  thoughts  and 
all  your  sentiments.  At  present  these  prejudices  af9 
silent,  but  they  wUl  not  always  remain  so.  jlo  thif 
case,  only  cast  your  eyes  on  the  girl :  she  'was  €da« 
cated  for  love,  for  domestic  happiness,  and  knows  no 
other  yirtue,  no  other  felicity,  than .  constant  affec« 
tion ;  and  indeed  almost  the  whole,  sex  is  educated  for 
this  yirtue,  ilds  felicity.  Examine  the  xegister  of  the 
unfortunate,'  who  have  lost  their  reason ;  ambition 
brought  the  men,  and  love  reduced  the  women,  to  that 
deplorable  situation.  This  is  perfecdy  natural;  for« 
in  women,  loye  is' the  most  powerful  passion,  and 
in  men  ambition.  If,  therefore,  your  ambition  should 
be  roused ;  if  you  should  find  motives  for  deserting  the 
{^1,  and  the  poor  creature,  who  knows  and  requires 
nothing  but  love,  should  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  the 
only  happiness  of  her  life!  O,  dear  Count!  I  hope— 
I  know — you  shudder  at  this  idea. 

I  will  point  out  the  virtue  whidi  reason  and  huma- 
nity demand  of  you,  and  for  which  alone  you  havo— 
you  must  have  strength.  Your  passion  b  yet  only  in 
its  infancy ;  you  have  not  yet  declared  your  love  to  the 
girl,  and  it  still  appears  impossible  to  her  that  sho 
should  ever  possess  you.  Leave  her,  she  will  shed 
tears,  but  not  be  unhappy;  only  deception  in  love 
is  productive  of  unhappiness.  ^  She  will  forget  you, 
and  enjoy  felicity  on  the  bosom  of  a  virtuous  husband. 
In  your  arms  she  probably  would  not.  Such  i^^tb^ 
virtue  which  I,  which  humanity  and  reason  requite  of 
yon,  and  for  vrbich  yon  must  collect  all  your  stre^gtii 

TOIh  u<  o 


you  kiDB^  irirtt  yoti>  ll«fe  'dxMi«/  $»  I  kiMW  Vlisit  I 
fakT^  don^)  inMxf^d  M  ¥6j6frdidg,  yon  Wdcild  weejfv 
Weep!  I  MjK  What  iMid  you  iStum  in  ti^w  Mrith  yoiit 
«tecvaMe  lutferfbi^ttce?''  Yo«r  1i4v3  dniggM  tte  16 
filritfiicas.  Hevd  1 9t6p  ami  thivirey  Ae  patk  I  Imyti  ti^ 
▼ented)  dyed  with  b1il<>d,  ktid  nibiftt^ed  irilfi  telirdi 
Yoa  hai^  aot  y^t  got  to  to  Pafl^.    Do  not  trintaipB 

tod  SMB." 

Noir  bind  Uie  sieaif  of  hononr,  fbv  wMohl  wai 
obliged  to  break  ilie  nioi»t  nolemn  otitlis,  around  my 
wonaded  soml*  Shall  I  not  behold  her  sinKing  down, 
pale,  and  dying  ?'  Will  not  this  sight  for  eyer  liaunt 
me?  Ah !  my  faithful  Risot,  why  did  you  not  say  to 
Bid,  yon  ar^  a  iNue,  contemptible  Tillain!  Thaflam. 
Ten  my  mother  so,  Louis !  To  this  state  you  have  re. 
dtfoed  me!    It  is  horriMe,  horrible ! 

I  recdved  Ri^ot*s  letted,  was  half  conyineed  that  ha 
'Was  right,  abd  yet  staid.  I  warered  ib  and  fro,  and  my 
soul  contrived  the  most  detestable  of  crimes.  I  was 
not  happy;  and  n^er  shall  be  again.  Eyeninthe 
moments  of  the  highest  transport,  I  was  not  happy; 
the  crime  mingled  its  bitterest  wormwood  with  my  joys. 
Henrietta  was  mine.  Upon  my  kniees,  I  swore,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  that  she  should  be  eternally  mine-^ 
swore  it  by  her  tears,  her  afilliction,  her  despair,  and 
with  a  sincere  heaH.  O,  bow  could  I  so  horribly  de« 
cdte  such  innocence,  such  celestial  confidence!  She 
pttllcjd  down  my  hands,  wMch  I  had  raised  to  inyokis 
HMten,  and  prayed  to  the  Almighty  not  to  hear  my 
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kand,  if  she  could  not  render  me  completely.Iiappy ;  at 
the  yery  moment  when  she  brerwhelmed  me  with  ten* 
derness  and  magnanimity — while  my  heart  was  rent 
with  torture  and  remorse — !the  door  flew  open.  My 
uncle's  adjutant  rushed  in,  demanded  my  sword,  and 
informed  me  that  I  must  inst&ntly  accompany  him  tp 
the  headi^uarters.  Virtue  raised  a  last  struggle  in  my 
heart;  I  made  a  motion  to  defend  myself.  La  Fosse 
drew  his  swordj  and  the  faithful  Henrietta  placed  her* 
self  before  me.  As  it  had  been  previously  ^reed,  I 
surrendered  my  sword,  and  with  it  resigned  all  sense 
of  honour.  My  artifices  were  insufficient,  my.  eyes 
betrayed  my  yilldny,  and  my  hands  trembled.  I  had 
no  longer  tile  courage  to  look  at  Henrietta,  but  fixed 
my  timid  eyes  on  the  floor. 

She  alternately  regarded  me  and  La  Fosse.  Both 
of  us  trembled:  she  remained  composed,  grasped  mjr 
hand,  and  asked  with  a  tone  that  shook  my  rery' 
soul,  ^^  Are  you  deceiving  me?''  I  threw  myself  down 
before  her,  and  etnbraced  her  knees.  She  raised  my 
facef  towards  her,  looked  stedfastiy  at  me,  and  abrupt, 
ly  eiclidined,  f'  If  yon  are  deceiving  me,  God  grant 
that  you  may  never  hear  of  me  again !"  I  sprang  up 
to  press  her  to  my  heart;  my  blood  now  rushed  itape. 
tuously  through  erery  vein,  and  all  the  faculties  of  my' 
soul  were  endued  with  omnipotent  force.  La  Fosse 
tore  me  from  her,  and  six  grenadiers  dragged  me  with« 
out  mercy  into  a  coach.  I  heard  Henrietta's  shrieks; 
never  will  they  cease  to  vibrate  in  my  soul ! 
■  La  Fosse  returned  my  sword  in  the  coach.  I  tramplect 
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^ylS  Ae  were  liappj,  tiien  Blight  misfortune  aodig. 
nommj  attpnd  me  t)ie  mmkai^fM  my  Jifai  Compo- 
sed! Ah!  I>  know  her  heart  You  hare  murdered 
ber^  je  meBsters!  Murdered!  I  shudder.  Erery 
}MWMe  v«£U  t0  BWAjd^ng  ^roaa^  iKneryt  saj  of  M^ht 
Impairs  to  ke^er  ihado;:  Ijjpfatmy  ofdlid  foof  witk 
■f  kanda  ivkneMr  mjr  door  0{i^u*  I  a^  afraid  Uat 
ter/fpuilahoald  eaiai^  limk  ni^e  la  Ac  &oe,  and  Idndli 
ajanad  ma  Ae4ames  of  iiaill 

Samweil    OGiadl    Wlu^liaaFeymdonat  IpFhaft 
teifildoM    fiai^aU 


,.  AtMBitt  iUMty,  jQ9oall  iha  makdii^^ 
amuioad  iapoEjae;  tfia  ciuae  Aat  I  should-  aeier  ^gaioi 
be  happy.  Cam  ibfiA  no  vapenAaace  .ezpiata  gnalibi 
b  not  Iwr  yaMni^  Infernal  teiituca  pnaJihmaptenaugih 
fafjsfi:  crime*  BesjUtfr  j«(ur  Imnedlotioay  dau  B^ 
tiH^diwJi:  eaanat  gire  my  hand  to  the  dfii^  object  1m 
whom  I  am  to  be  united.  Give  me  your  blessing,  my 
noble  friend^  JUid  pardon  me;  Aen  fleurien  will  not 
be  more  serere  than  you.  O,  Risot !  I  implore  yon^ 
recall  Ae  curse  which  you  pronounced  against  me 
upon  my  return  fsoqi  Gseimaiqr. 


J  Of' 

pon  it,  saying  wifli  a 

gainst  nature  iM  disl         ^i^^n  d . 

Bad-qoarten.     i 

nd  the  Dae  de-       yi-ow*  *•»•  «ur8e,  dearest  Count, 

uieration.    V      /**«"  **>  "*  'f  P^y  Heaven  also  to 

iition  to  ret       y/aii«tBOt  a  moment  that  the  goddess 

ound  sl^p       ^i*"**~  7®«  through  life.    FeUcitj  is 

Is  it  yo'      x^'  ought  not  to  pronounce  without  trem. 

his  Tiev      ^^^  destrojed  the  felicity  of  a  nrtuons 

ho  kif      ^^  y®"  reeeifod  a  timely  warning.    Many 

ilone        ''^y  noble  actions  are  necessary  to  counter. 

^1      y  io  the  eyes  of  a  righteous  Proridence  this  soli. 

!_•      '^.     Be  Tirtuous ;  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 

Jbt  happy!    Be  firm^  be  contented;  this  is  all 

^  ny  heart  can  say  to  you.    Repentance  atones  for 

^  crime;  and  your  repentance,  Count,  was  genu- 

^iod  sincere.     But  should  Proridence — I  write  with 

|g0bling — remind  you  of  your  guilt  by  repeated  and 

liSTy  misfortunes,  could  you  say  it  is  too  severe? 

fke  Almighty  bless  you!    Be  virtuous!.  f*arewdl 

THE  COUNT  P  TO  KISOT. 

O ,  1794. 

Providence  is  merciful  and  just,  dearest  Risot. 
Now  bless  mc  without  trembling.  I  am  on  the  verge 
of  life ;  and  the  goddess  of  j  iistice  and  vengeance  shews 
me  the  glistening  sword  without  using  it.  O,  yon 
were  right!  the  mercy  of  Heaien  granted  me  a  whole 
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life  of  felicity,  and  deferred  the  misery  till  its  concln. 
ding  moments.  I  hare  suffered  an  easy,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  yery  serere  punishment  for  my  guilts 
My  wife  is  at-  Vienna,  and  has  saved  the  greatest  part 
of  her  property;  she  dolbs  not  know  that  I  am  still 
UTing.  ^ 

I  fled  in  thetlisgnise  of  a  beggar  through  France  aiH^ 
Flanders,  and  arriTed  safely  at  the  Rhine.  Here  I 
first  learned  that  my  wife  had  escaped,  and  that  I  was 
supposed  to  be  dead.  Having  crossed  the  Rhine,  I 
was  taken  ill  at  a  small  town.  I  had  not  thought  of 
my  unhappy  Henrietta  for  years.  Here,  so  near  the 
spot  jvbere  she  lived,  the  old  wound-  opened  afresh. 
^^  Here,"  thought  I,  ^'  here,  where  you  committed  the 
crime,  .yon  shall  die."  I  desired  the  physician  not  to 
conceal  the  truth  from  me.  He  shrugged  his  shoul* 
ders.c  My  six  months'  wanderings  in  France,  the  in« 
clemencies  of  the  weather,  bad  food,  care,  and  anz« 
iety,  had  destroyed  my  constitution,  and  entirely  ex. 
kausted.tiie  sources  of  life.  I  smiled  when  the  physician 
inforttied  me  that  I  could  not  recover,  took  his  medi* 
dnes,  called  for  a  coach,  and  proceeded  to  O . 

I  never  could  hear  the  name  of  O— —  without 
trembling ;  and  now  with  death  in  my  bosom,  it  was  a 
consolation  to  me  to  be  able  to  die  in  the  place.  Be* 
fore  we  entered  the  village  I  ordered  the  postillion  to 
stop,  and  alighted.  There  stood  the  grove  of  birches, 
there  was  the  church  steeple,  and  there  the  two  chim* 
nies  of  Henrietta's  habitation  rose  abore  the  surround, 
ing  cottages.    O,  Bisot!    my  youtk  once  more  re. 
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,^Bm(9A!  ;  the  ^rth  totters  vnder  vie ;  "mfwarnKtwrn 
cQofmtd ;  my  life  ebibs  with  each  pidgfttioi^  wtA  jet 
ih0.'p(m^  ^  Oiimit>Qteiice  seems  to  iettm  it-r-I  Mm 
vdikH^mttA^  A.  thomand  tees  I.ask  mTself  whe^ 
tlier  I  am  still  aUM^  As  yet  lam ignofiMitcif  ererj 
ihiBg..  WkatbaTelstilltohear? 

vMy  hostinforined  me  that  he  had  provided  for  me  a 
■^fecammPdbaf  apartment  ia  the  village.  All  my. 
thQttght£(  wereinow  directed  to  onQ  object;  I  aoquie&y 
e«dy  iiritJk^out  asking  whither  he  was  going  to  t^ke  me^ 
My  landlord  conducted  mQ  slowtly  towards  Henrietta'a 
habitation.  When  we  ariiTed  at  the  court  yard,  the 
^htvoC  the  lim^  trees,  breath  which  I  had  so  fre- 
qnently  sat  with  the  de^r  girl,  awakened  mo  from  my 
profound  roTerie.  ''  Whither  are  you  fading  me,  baiw 
Imtftmi^*  I  endtW^Ai  I  was  going  to  turn  back^ 
Sboutd  I  tlHTOW  myself  in  the  way.  of  Tengeance? 

A  young  man  took  me  by.  t)ie  l^uid,  and  requested 
me  to  wait  beneath  his  xoof  for  the  restoration^  of  my 
health.  I  sat  down  upder  the  lime  trees,  to  rest  myself^ 
and  a  tem^pestttous  oceap  of  conflicting  emotions  over, 
whelmed  tny  flitting  soul.  |dy  eyes  were  stedfastly 
fixed  on  the  door  which  was  open.  I  imagined  that 
Heori^tsi  would  rush  forth  and  thunder  in  my  ears -the 
wordrr'^eceivcr !  Instead  of  her  an  elderly  woman^ 
appeared,  and  looked  at  me  with  compassion.  .  I  wa» 
conducted  into  the  house,,  to  the  same  apartment 
which  I  occupied  above  thirty  years  ago*  Being 
tbottght  worse  tlian  I  really  was,  they  put  me  to  bed. 
1  beoamemorecQpiposed;    Tba  elderly  female  soon 
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afterwards  came  to  ask  after  my  health,  and  inquired 
toy  name;  I  told  her  a  false  one. 

After  some  conversation,  during  which  ehobecamo 
more  and  more  agitated,  she  asked  abniptly: — 
"  Were  you  acquiunted  at  Paris  with  a  Count 
D ?" 

God  of  Heaven !  ^  I  now  recognized  Ilenrictta'i 
features  and  her  voicL>.  It  was  she!  A  thouaand 
daggers  pierced  my  perturbed  soul..  I  covered  my 
pallid  face  with  both  my  hands.  She  repeated  be^ 
question,  and  I  answered  with  a  aigh — "  He  was  my 

*'  Your  friend!"  she  estlMmed,  wrin^ng  ber 
hands.  She  then  went  in  silence  to  the  window.  In 
this  situation  I  at  length  took  the  courage  to  look  at 
her  attentively.  I  observed,  with  trembling,  that  shfl 
was  pale,  and  that  long  affliction  had  preyed  upon  hefr 
She  turned  round,  after  a  long  pauM,  umI  again  sp. 
proached  me,  and  said  stammering  :^"  Did  be  never 
mention  to  you  the  name  of  If  enrietta  Biichner  V 

I  know  not  bow  I  mustered  the  strength  to  reply : 
— "  The   unfortunate  man  loved  her  till  his  latest 

"  Loved!"  she  exclaimed.— ^*  Then  he  is  dead/* 
she  added  after  some  pause,  and  wiped  her  (yea.— 
"  How  did  he  die?" 

"  With  the  name  of  Henrietta  on  Ms  lips,  and  bell 
in  his  heart,  because  he  had  deceived  her." 

She  walked  up  and  dawn  the  room  and  then  retnnit 
ed  to  me.     "  Were  you  hii  friend.? — I  too  vraa  hia 
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friend,''  said  she  tenderly ;  adding  in  a  louder  tone^ 
,1^  I  am  the  unfortunate,  the  deluded  Henrietta." 

O,  Risot!  I  resolutely  exposed  my  heart  to  pain, 
in  hopes  that  it  would  break;  I  took  Henrietta's 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  my  bosom.  My  life  was 
stronger  than  my  anguibh;  my  heart  did  not  break, 
eTen  when  her 'tears  fell  upon  my  face.  O,  Risot! 
hare  I  not  now  expiated  my  guilt  ?  She  left  me,  but 
soon  returned.  Ah!  what  Yiolence  I  was  obliged 
to  do  myself^  not  to  tell  her  who  I  was! 

She  dropped  a  few  words — O,  Risot!  they  rend 
my.  soul!— a  few  obscure  words  concerning  four 
j^r's  insanity.  I — I  could  go  mad  at  the  thought! 
Four  years!  only  reflect  how  many  thousand  hours  J. 
Ah!  wretch  that  I  am,  why  did  I  flee  from  th* 
giuUotine! 

CHA&LKS  BUCHITBB  TO   RISOT. 

O ,  1794. 

Herewith,  Sir,  I  transmit  you  the  last  letter  of  the 
Count  D—— •  I  found  your  address  in  one  of  your 
letters  from  London. '  Your  friend  was  interred  here 
yesterday ;  yon  are  acquainted  with  his  unfortunate 
history  excepting  the  catastrophe.  Chance  conducted 
hyn  to  the  house  of  my  mother,  to  whom  he  once 
paid  his  addresses.  She  discoyered  to  him  who  she 
wa|.  We  regarded  the  extreme  anguirii  and  despur 
whi^h  he  manifested  as  the  effects  of  his  illness.  My 
mother  has  been  yery  unhappy.    After  his  departore, 


XIMk^V*-  Atf  Vaimji  ^le.  I  ettqiU;  hir  lit  my 
Wtmy  and  ottrried  heir  t^  ft  ohair,  irbere  she  somi  eamb 
4o  iMintlf.  <<0,  Chwlest  Mored  €harks!'»  ^b 
i^gain  exclaimed,  mmI  extsiuM  her  arms  towaidg  hilt* 
'  Bf  jr  Jj^ter,  iKfore  I  ooHld  pretent  him,  aprvng 
ft9m  the  bed,  and  direw  himself  at  my  mother*!  ieet, 
cryii^^iNitt-^.^^  0,.merclfttl  God  t  do  you  forgire  me^ 
-fiediietta?  do  you  lovgire  me,  my  beloved?'*  She 
jaited  him  up  «tid.  pressed  him  tp  her  bosom.  Be 
greif  paler  and  paler.  <^0,  GodP'  he^snddealyex* 
clamed  ivith  a  smile,  <^  so  happy !  so  happy ! — ^my 
Bo^y*  he  drew  me  to  his  breast^ — '^  my  Henrietta/* 
■S^i;, threw  his  arm  round  my  mother,  and  leaned  his 
head  upon  her  shoulder.  His  hand  became  cold.  He 
expired^  smiling,  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  and  hi» 
son.  ^^  Charles  T'  said  my  mother,  affectionately. 
His  arm  sunlt  down.  We  supposed  him  to  be  in  a 
swoon,  but  he  was  dead. 

I  was  filled  widi  a^^prehensioii  on  account  of  my 
moljber;  but,  thank  Heaven,  she  is  composed  audi 
even  cheerful.  This  melancholy  occurrence  diffuses 
over  the  reminder  of  her  days  a  kind  of  tranquil 
felicity.  "  He  loved  me,'^  says  she  smiling,  when  1 
speak  to  her.  "  He  called  you  his  son,*'  she  adds^ 
i|c{iile  the  transports  of  heaven  are  impressed  on  her 
faUid  lips. 

The  physician  conceives  that  this  drcnmstance  ha» 
produced  a  beneficial  effect  on  her  health ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  she  will  eoon  follow  her  lover.  God 
be  flianked  that  a  mild  seremty  enlivens  her  last  hours^ 
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